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MUSIC IN THE FAMILY. 


FAMILY SCENES OF THE BIBLE.* 
NO. VII. 
MUSIC IN THE FAMILY. 


EDITORIAL. 


Sav was a gloomy, melancholy man, inclined to look upon 
the dark side of things. It appears that he consulted physicians 
in regard to his hypochondriac tendencies, but was not relieved 
by their prescriptions. He was finally advised to try the influ- 
ence of music; so he sent for David who was a skilful player 
upon the harp. The result of this experiment is given in the 
following words: “ And it came to pass, when the evil spirit 
from God was upon Saul, that David took an harp, and played 
with his hand: So Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the 
evil spirit departed from him.” It is generally conceded by 
commentators that the “evil spirit” here spoken of was only 
the sad, forboding disposition of the hypochondriac, which is 
the result of disease, if it be not a disease itself. However that 
may be, facts show that music has expelled more than one 
kind of evil spirits from the fireside —that it has often exerted 
a most elevating «nd powerful influence upon the family. 

The tranquilizing effect of the harp was very similar upon 
Elisha, when passion instead of melancholy controlled him. 
At a time when his turbulent spirit was aroused, and neither 
reason nor religion influenced him, a minstrel was sent for. 
«‘ And it came to pass, when the minstrel played, that the 
hand of the Lord came upon him.” The “ evil spirit’’ of 
anger and strife was banished, and he became reasonable and 
conciliating for the time being. In those days the power of 
music to soothe and control the passions, and to cheer and 
rejuvinate the heart, appears to have been well understood. 
For in the case of both Saul and Elisha, the harp-player was 
sent for, with the conviction that the music they made would 
produce the desired effect. 


*Entered according to Act of Congress, by C. Stonz, in the year 1858, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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. 

The case of Saul reminds us of that of a Spanish king whom 
the famous singer, Farinelli, restored to soundness of mind by 
the charm of his voice. The king had given himself up to 
such profound melancholy that nothing could awaken a joy- 
ous emotion in his soul. He retired to a darkened chamber, 
where he brooded on his trials as one bereft of reason. His 
case was finally considered one of absolute madness. The 
physicians tried their skill upon him, but all to no purpose. 
They finally sent for Farinelli, and first directed him to sing 
in an outer room. This he did for several days, when the 
desponding monarch was observed to listen with some satis- 
faction. Afterwards tears were scen to start in his eye. He 
then ordered the door of his chamber to be flung open, when 
the effect of the music was still more marked. In a short 
time he was completely restored to a cheerful frame of mind. 

D’ Aubigne informs us, in his History of the Reformation, 
that Luther once became the victim of overpowering sadness. 
He shut himself into his room, and locked the door. He 
remained so long therein that an intimate friend became 
alarmed about him, and went to see him. He received no 
response to his rapping, so he burst open his door. He found 
him lying unconscious upon the floor; and he tried in vain to 
arouse him. He lay as a dead man, senseless and still. At 
length he brought some singing boys into his room, and 
directed them to pour forth the sweetest strains. It was not 
long after the melody began to salute lis ear, that le opened 
his eyes, and showed signs of returning consciousness. The 
experiment was completely successful, and Luther soon came 
forth, a sane, cheerful man. 

Many such facts might be enumerated to show that the 
effect of music upon Saul was not unusual. It is the testi- 
mony of the most-.eminent medical practitioners that its influ- 
ence in mitigating or curing all diseases of the mind is very 
great. Also, moral philosophers agree that it is potent to cor- 
rect many evils of the heart. 

Such being the influence of music, it must be a valuable 
and indispensable aid in family discipline. Saul was a better 
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man, and therefore prepared to act a better part as husband 
and father, in consequence of its effects upon his heart. There 
are many things occurring almost daily in the family to dis- 
turb the mind and sour the heart. Evil spirits of various 
kinds are invited, by almost unavoidable transactions to pos- 
sess the souls of both parents and children. If there be any 
power that can cast out these “ devils,” or prevent them from 
entering this sacred domain, it ought to be speedily invoked. 

The fact that the strains of music are always elevating and 
pure, shows that it must be a necessary and valuable agent of 
good to secure. Music never expresses a sinful thought. If 
any corrupt associations are awakened by it, it is in conse- 
quence of the words with which it is connected. There are 
no low, debasing musical sounds for the baechanalian revel, or 
to express the vile emotions of the heart. There are a plenty 
words for this, but not one musical note. Ngither anger, 
malice, nor profanity vents itself in song. For this reason, 
then, music ought to be cultivated in the family. Every mind 
needs its elevating power. It may beget or foster a desire for 
nobler things. One of the reformers, Zwingle, said to Faber, 
who had reproved him for his attention to music: “ My dear 
Faber, thou knowest not what music is. I do not deny that 
I have learned to play the lute and the violin, and other in- 
struments; and at worst they serve me to quiet little children 
when they cry; but as for thee, thou art too holy for music! 
and dost thou not know, then, that David was a cunning 
player on the harp, and how he chased the evil spirit out of 
Saul? Oh! if thy ears were but awake to the notes of the 
celestial lute, the evil spirit of ambition and greediness of 
wealth, by which thou art possessed, would in like manner 
depart from thee.” The same language might be addressed 
appropriately to many a selfish and worldly parent, whose 
completely secularized mind regards the family relation in the 
most inferior light. The art in question might contribute 
somewhat to elevate their grovelling ideas by bringing the 
mind in contact with higher and purer associations. 

But in the family the evil spirit of impatience, fretfulness, 
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and perplexity often possess the hearts of parents. A thou- 
sand petty annoyances disturb their equilibrium of temper, 
and ruffle the fair surface of domestic peace. At such times 
parents are liable to administer family government hastily and 
unadvisedly. Their former deliberation and prudence go by 
the board. They become suspicious and testy. Wrong doing 
is rebuked with a vengeance. There is no waiting for results 
—no such thing as letting patience have her perfect work. 
Things are driven on smashingly, and at the same time, smiles 
and happy faces are driven out of house and home. Now, a 
little music might accomplish wonders. The evil spirit that 
was in Saul, or something like him, has entered the heart, and 
there is needed harp and voice to expel him. He must be 
sung or piped out; for he will not go without. He is a stub- 
born, wilful imp, and seldom budges an inch at the word of 
command. ,Music does more than stratagem or decision to 
send the unwelcome intruder away. It is related of a certain 
Deacon Hunt, that before his conversion, he was violent and 
cruel toward his cattle. He was often seen in the streets 
beating his oxen in the most unmerciful manner. But, after 
he became a Christian, nothing of the kind was witnessed. He 
had a yoke of fractious oxen, and they appeared to reform as 
really as their master. One day a friend inquired how it 
happened that such a change was wrought. ‘“O,” said he, in 
reply, “I used to fall into a rage and beat them; but now, 
when they behave badly, 1 go behind the cart and sing Old 
Hundred, and it has a wonderful effect upon both oxen and 
driver.’ The driver was more at fault than the cattle, and 
the sacred song softened his temper, and stayed his violence. 
So it may often be in the household. The reins of family gov- 
ernment may not be held with a steady hand, in consequence 
of impatience ; and music may allay the irritability that is the 
cause of the mischief. 

But its influence upon the children is the chief reason to be 
urged for the cultivation of the art. Evil spirits of almost 
every shape and color possess young hearts at times. Some of 
them defy all parental watchfulness and control. If music 
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will contribute an. influence against them, it is a most pleas- 
ant remedy to be used, far better than words of bitterness and 
rods of correction. Sir Horace Walpole wrote to the Count 
ess of Ossory, “ Had I children, my utmost endeavor would 
be to breed them musicians. Considering I have no ear, nor 
yet thought of music, the preference seems odd ; and yet it is 
embraced on frequent reflection. In short, madam, as my 
aim would be to make them happy, I think it is the most 
probable method. It is a resource that will last their lives, 
unless they grow deaf; it depends on themselves, not on 
others ; always amuses and soothes, if not consoles, and of all 
fashionable pleasures, it is the cheapest.” 

This is the least important consideration to be urged, in fa- 
vor of this artat home ; and yet its use as a recreation, is not 
to be overlooked. We prefer, however, to direct the reader’s 
attention to its higher, moral use upon the hearts of the 
young. A clergyman who had a number of daughters, in- 
structed them thoroughly in the theory and practice of music. 
They were known to be exceedingly amiable and happy. A 
friend asked him one day what was the secret of his success in 
family discipline, and he replied, “‘ When anything disturbs 
their temper, I say to them sing, and if I hear them speaking 
against any person, I call them to sing to me, and so they have 
sung away all causes of discontent, and every disposition to 
scandal.” This fact accords with the views of Luther, who 
was himself familiar with the science of music. He said, 
‘“* Music is a kind and gentle sort of discipline ; it refines the 
passions and improves the understanding. Even the disso- 
nance of unskilful fiddlers serves to set off the charms of true 
melody, as white is made more conspicuous by the opposite of 
black. Those who love music are gentle and honest in their 
temper.” Perhaps we should take exception to the last sen- 
tence of the paragraph just quoted. Facts may require that 
it should be somewhat modified ; and yet, in the main, the re- 
marks of Luther are everywhere seen to be true. On this ac- 
count, public attention has been called to the subject of teach- 
ing music in our schools and seminaries of learning. Quite 
extensively, singing is now taught in our common schools ; 
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and teachers bring their united testimony in favor of its use, 
because its effects upon the pupils are so marked. It often 
soothes and banishes the restless and disobedient spirit of the 
school-room, when authority and the rod would have failed. 

In the government of the young, all that is necessary, often, 
to check disobedience, and restore peace and order to the fam- 
ily, is to create acheerful temper. Nothing is better suited 
to this end than music. It can scarcely fail to beget a pleas- 
ant and happy frame of mind, where it is properly executed- 
It is quite certain that no one can participate in singing or 
thrumming the piano, when the heart is soured and petulant. 
The performance requires a degree of pleasant feeling. An 
angry person is not at all disposed to sing. His frowns must 
give place to smiles before he can join the choral strains. 
While the child is unpleasant and unruly, he is not inclined to 
be musical. The moment he can be induced to participate in 
the song, that moment there is a happy change in his feelings. 
Mark him here and there as he artlessly acts himself. He 
frets or weeps when he is unpleasant and unyielding — he 
sings like a lark when he is correct and happy. The fact in- 
dicates the relation of music to the better feelings of human 
nature. . 

This art should be considered as important to children as 
any other branch of study. The time, we hope will come, 
when it will belong to the education of the young, as really as 
grammar or arithmetic ; when they will be taught to sing as 
generally as to read. If nothing higher than the grace and 
general refinement of manners which it cultivates, is the con- 
sequence, this alone will be ample reward for all the labor and 
expense bestowed upon the science. True, it should not be 
studied to the neglect of other things. The piano should ney- 
er command so much of the time that reading must be neglect- 
ed, or the various branches of study, at school, be superficial- 
ly pursued. It is not necessary that a son or a daughter 
should become an adept in the art in order to derive the afore- 
said benefits from it. If he or she can play or sing correctly 
and tolerably, it will answer every purpose of discipline at the 
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fireside. Three or four hours in a day at the piano, month 
after month and year after year, to the neglect of much that 
is valuable in mental culture, is ordinarily absurd and sinful. 
We advocate no such attention to music unless it be in the 
line of preparation to instruct others in the science. 

The objection that many young persons “have no ear for 
music,” is worthy of little attention. Children are great imi- 
tators, and we have yet to learn that any are so stupid, in a 
musical point of view, as not to catch certain airs that are fre- 
quently falling on their ears. 


‘“‘ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave, 
Some chord in unison with what we hear, 

Is touched within us, and the heart replies.” 


We are told that William Colton,who was born blind, could 
not distinguish the tone of a violin from that of a flute at six 
years of age. He was presented with a piano-forte, which in- 
terested him at first, only in its curious stricture. At length, 
however, as his ear became more familiar with its notes, he 
began to be moved by its sounds. An ear for music was rap- 
idly formed, and he finally became one of the best pianists of 
his day. This may be a remarkable case; but it shows that 
the aforesaid objection is not valid. The young, who will so 
perfectly copy every evil example that is set before their eyes, 
are fully competent to imitate the musical sounds they hear. 
Not one in a thousand of them may become a nightingale of 
song, though many may become larks. Shall the robin and 
thrush refuse to sing because the nightingale excels them? 
Nay ; if all were nightingales, the ear would soon tire of Na- 
ture’s melodies. Let each improve his talents for this art, be 
they one, three, five or ten, and the result will be most en- 
couraging. . 

Doubtless children who cultivate a taste for this, or any of 
the Fine Arts, are not so liable to seek the corrupting and de- 
basing pleasures of the world. They are not so likely to be- 
come vicious. It elevates their minds to a higher scale of en- 
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joyment than the bar-room and gaming saloon afford. It fills 
up many leisure hours with sweet sounds, when otherwise they 
might be given to folly, idleness and sin. 

And is it too much to assert that a heart softened and refin- 
ed by the influence of music is more tender to the appeals of 
truth — that it is more likely to be fascinated by the celestial 
songs of the redeemed? On the banks of the Adriatic both 
men and women are trained to sing the sweetest melodies. 
Each morning the fishermen go forth to their daily toils on 
the water, and at eve their wives assemble on the shore, to 
sing some favorite piece. They sing one verse and then listen. 
If they hear no response from the sea, they sing another verse, 
and thus on, till their returning husbands catch the notes, and 
send back their glad responses from their water-track, home- 
ward. The choral strains of their companions guide them 
over the deep to their own native village. If there be any- 
thing in musical sounds that may open the ears of our children 


to the songs of the ransomed, so that they may be charmed 
onward, over this rolling main of life, to the bliss and glory of 
the heavenly home, let it be sacredly cherished. 


SONGS AT HOME. 
BY REV. E. PORTER DYER. 


What power like sacred music can control 

The storm-wrought passions of the human soul ? 
The song of birds —the murmuring brooklet’s tone, 
Have power with me, when I am all alone! 


What father finds not when the day is done, 
And evening twilight has but just begun, 
Delightful solace, in the singing voice 

Of his dear child, which makes his heart rejoice. 


At home, what bliss prevails at eventide, 

Where music’s daughters crowned with love reside ; 
Where joins the anthem with the organ’s swell, 

In praise to Him “ who doeth all things well.” 
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O, ne’er at home broods grief and wan despair, 
When music’s cheerful voice is lifted there ; 

Sad thoughts retreat, base passions, base desires, 
In music’s presence quench their baleful fires. 


The wretched mind is soothed to tranquil peace, — 
To fettered souls it brings a sweet release, — 
Affords a precious talisman for all ; 

Like David’s harpings to the soul of Saul. 


Then bring me music, when the day is done; 

Sweet songs of praise, when evening is begun ; 

It lifts my thoughts —it lightens earth-born care, 
It warms my heart, it fits my soul for prayer. 


HOME. 
BY MRS. D. BARROUGHS. 


What sound so sweet as home ? 
How soft it strikes the ear; 
Though near we stay or far we roam, 
That word is ever dear. 
It has a charm to bind the heart — 
It holds a taiismanic part, 
And tho’ the humblest spot on earth, 
Tis “‘ Home, sweet Home,” our happy hearth. 


Where else are hearts so warm ? 
Where find we friends so dear? 
Where rests the peaceful calm 
That lingers only here ? 
Tho’ short the chain, the links tho’ few, 
Affecticn’s smiles are no less true; 
And if the heart has known true joy, 
*Twas found at home, without alloy, 


Where beats a heart so cold, 
That warms not at this sound! 
As memory’s powers unfold 
The earliest tie here found! 
That child who in affection’s arms, 
Has known the wants of childhood’s charms, 
Can but exclaim —“ Swe:t Home,” how blest, 
The hearts’ unburth’ner — sorrows’ rest. 
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GOVERN WELL —AND WAIT. 


EDITORIAL. 


SoMETIMES good family government appears to be a fail- 
ure. It has been administered with a steady hand, and per- 
haps has proved successful except in a single case among a 
large family of children. In a single instance it appears to 
have been fruitless. Yet, in that particular case, no pains 
were spared to train the child successfully. Indeed, more 
anxiety, counsel, and prayers may have been expended upon 
the wayward son than upon all the rest; and yet he goes 
astray. Is faithful parental training lost in such an instance ? 
Probably not. Often these wanderers return, after years of 
straying in the paths of prodigality, to their father’s house. 
This was the case with a son of Rev. Leigh Richmond. In Kis 
youth he wasachild of many counsels and prayers. His 
father was an excellent disciplinarian in the family, and this 
son ought to have been a perfect pattern of good behavior in 
consequence of his training. But he wasa reckless youth. 
Seemingly parental fidelity yielded no fruit at all, and was 
lost. After years of vicious living, however, he became an 
altered son. The lessons of his childhood and youth were re- 
vived, and he pondered them as never before. He became, 
not only a reformed man, but a Christian. Mr. Richmond 
saw the results of his fidelity, only he had to wait. 

The same was true of Augustine. His mother was a de- 
voted follower of Christ, and sought to educate him for God. 
Never did a mother labor more faithfully than she for a son. 
Yet, for a long time, his culture seemed to do him no good. 
His obdurate heart grew harder and harder. He finally left 
his home, and went forth a corrupt and heartless prodigal. 
But his mother followed him with her prayers. She prayed 
that early lessons might not be lost to his soul. The result is 
well known. Favorable circumstances revived the instruc- 
tions of his childhood and youth, and he was brought to the 
feet of Jesus a penitent. Soon he was a Christian; and the 
world has known him as the great and good Augustine. 
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The same was true of John Newton, and many others — 
facts which show that parents rsust govern well—and wait. 
Although the fruits of their faithful efforts may usually be 
seen immediately, yet they must sometimes look in vain, 
through a series of trying years, for the good results they 
seek. Nor is this altogether discouraging. It is certainly re- 
freshing to the parents of a disobedient son to think that, in 
the providence of God, he may yet be reclaimed from his 
errors, through the good lessons of his early life. He is in 
the hand of Him who can sanctify parental training to his 
present and everlasting good. Parents can do their duty — 
and God will take care of the consequences. There is great 
encouragement in this truth. At least, it should lead parents 
to govern well —and wait. 


MISTAKES IN THE FAMILY. 
NO. IV. 
BY REV. BRADFORD K. PIERCE, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


THE ERROR AND RESULTS OF WEAK FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


“ Tt is good for a man thut he bear the yoke in his youth.” —Lam. 3, 27. 


A LETTER from a father of one of the inmates of a reforma- 
tory institution in our State, addressed to his child, closed in 
the following manner — “from your obedient father,” the name 
being dulysigned. It was certainly an unintentional, butavery 
significant illustration of the relation which the parent held to 
his child. He had been an obedient father, meeting all the 
wishes, and offering all the indulgences that his child had de- 

*manded. ‘The result of the parent’s obedience to the behests of” 
his child, was his removal to the House of Reformation. It was 
the striking remark of one interested in the moral training of 
the young, “ That there was as much family government in our 
households, now as ever, but that it was all in the hands of 
the children.” It is not a mark of true affection to indulge 
every whim and passion of the child, neither will such indulg- 
ence secure a loving gratitude in return. Very often parents 
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do injustice to their own experience and judgment, in meeting 
the requisitions of children, to save themselves from the incon- 
venience of their repeated entreaties, or the momentary trial 
of their tears, or through a lack of kind resolution. The 
child soon learns that the granting of every wish is only a 
question of time and perseverance. By constant urging and 
the baptism of tears the end will ultimately be gained. The 
serious result is that the child never learns the vital habit of 
self-denial. When actual temptation presents itself, and con- 
science lifts up its warning voice, the passions, always accus- 
tomed to indulgence, admit of no restraint ; the will has long 
been subjected to appetite, and the child must inevitably fall 
into crime. When can children learn self-denial except in the 
discipline of a regular, decided, kind and persistent system of 
restraints? If every article of dress, because desired, must be 
at once supplied; if every gratification of appetite, every op- 
portunity for even what may be called an innocent enjoyment, 
is placed within the child’s reach, when he becomes older, and 
his wants enlarge and are more peremptory, will he not meet 
all their demands even at the expense of character and repu. 
tation ? 

There is a sour and forbidding way in which a parent may 
exercise authority, without explanation, apparently for his 
own gratification, which may excite morose and revengeful 
feelings ; and there is alsoa gentle, but firm and constant 
habit of restraint, elastic enough to meet all the necessary de- 
mands of a buoyant youth, and yet decided enough to make 
the parent’s better judgment the law of indulgence ; a habit 
which can be so explained and illustrated to the reason of the 
child as to make him feel that his parent intends his good and 
restrains him from the kindest motives. Children thus 
brought up, are the happiest and most obedient. I have in 
my mind two young men of unusual strength of purpose, nat- 
urally very self-willed. Their mother, in their childhood, was 
left a widow, and she at once prayerfully and earnestly devot- 
ed herself to their training. At proper times and in appropri- 
ate ways they were allowed the gratifications that children 
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covet. The mother, as far as possible, united with them in 
their pleasures. She always impressed them with this idea, 
that their well-being was her constant care, and the -great 
cause for every denial of a wish they might seek to gratify. 
But she never wavered ; her judgment, not theirs, nor their 
fretting passions, was the law of their pleasant home. It was 
sometimes a severe struggle, but love and justice conquered ; 
and now nothing can be more beautiful than the gentle rever- 
ence with which these strong-minded young men approach 
their mother. They have been hundreds of miles away from 
her watchful eye, but that habit of self-denial has been their 
unshaken defence in every hour of mortal trial. Indulgence 
never begets love. I recollect once a college companion hand- 
ed me a letter which he had just written to his father, with the 
remark that he never wrote to him except to ask for money. 
The letter commenced, “ Dear Sir,” and ended, “ Respect 
fully Yours,” and not one filial word softened the rigid- 
ness of its formal sentences. In an institution with which I 
have enjoyed a personal acquaintance, a very attractive girl 
was placed. She was the pet of a weak and indulgent mother, 
who, at the time she came, was at the point of death. The 
child had ruled her mother. Her imperative wishes had be- 
come the law by which alone she was governed. She must be 
dressed as she wished, however limited the meaus of a doating 
mother. She must be permitted to go where she wished, 
spend her evenings as she pleased, choose her own compan- 
ions, and labor when and where her own desire led her. The 
result was what might have been expected. The child, natu- 
rally amiable, became perfectly lawless, the scandal of the vil- 
lage, and actually hastened, by her lack of sensibility and 
gratitude, the hurrying sands of her mother’s life. 

As parents, we should present daily examples of self-denial 
ourselves, showing the necessity and beauty of subjecting our 
own wishes and appetites to the law of charity or duty ; 
and constantly, with kind but firm restraints, we must hedge 
in childhood from irregular and unwholesome gratification, 
and cultivate within the heart, a habit of holding the inclina- 
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tion in obeyance, until experience and conscience have ex- 
pressed their approbation. Of an opposite extreme of harsh- 
ness, .and unreasonable narrowness of indulgence, we may 
speak in another paper. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 
EDITORIAL. 


Far over the rough-rolling ocean 
Of life, that we rapidly cross, 
’Mid storms and scenes of commotion, 
And wrecks that fesrfully toss, 
Our Zion is seen in her beauty ; 
Her seraphs 2nd angels await, 
To welcome the doers of duty 
Who enter her “ Beautiful Gate.” 


ifn. ibe ala: BARE EERE 


po Pane eur 


’Tis enough for the sons and daughters 
Of sorrow unbidden, unblest, 

That over life’s dark-rolling waters 
Is a mansion of glorious rest ;— 

All promised the mortal that weepeth 
O’er sin’s intolerant state, 

By Him who mercifully keepeth 
The key of the “ Beautiful Gate.” 


Yes ! fortune may cease her fair shining, 
Sighs waft on each fluttering gale ; 

No clouds with a bright, silver lining, 
Hang over this shadowy vale ;— 

’Tis well — if the spirit ascendeth 
To rest, whether early or late, 

And life’s wearisome journey endeth 
Within the “ Beautiful Gate.” 


“The more grand and noble a man is in his actions, the 
more simple he ought to be in his conversation and manners.” 


“The fear of God makes no man do anything mean or dis- 
honorable, but the fear of man leads to all sorts of wicked- 
ness and baseness.” 


einhina 
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DEEDS --- NOT WORDS. 


EDITORIAL. 


PARENTAL example is more powerful than parental precept : 
so that the old maxim, “‘ Deeps — NoT worps” is as applicable 
here as elsewhere. Words may convey appropriate and beau- 
tiful sentiments, but example, when good, gives the bright 
and living embodiment of the same. What a painting is to 
the eye, that is the daily example to young beholders. It isa 
thing to be seen, examined, copied, and criticized. Being 
more tangible than precept, the young mind appropriates it 
more readily to itself. Numerous instances might be cited to 
illustrate this point. 

It is recorded that Plato had a reckless, debauched nephew, 
Pseusippus, who was turned out of doors by his parents. 
They had been exceedingly tried with his profligate conduct, 
although it was in part, probably, the result of their own 
faults. After he was abandoned by his parents, Plato re- 
ceived him into his own house, and treated him as if he had 
never been a wanderer. Friends and neighbors were greatly 
surprised at Plato’s course, and declared that it was calculat- 
ed to encourage vice. They told him that faithful admoni- 
tion and counsel, at least, ought to be bestowed upon the 
youth. Plato replied, “ that he was laboring more effectually 
than they imagined — as he was showing him by his own man- 
ner of living what an infinite difference existed between vice 
and virtue, and honorable and base practices.” His treatment 
of the youth was so successful, that respect and reverence for 
his uncle was inspired in the nephew’s heart, and he was won 
over to the path of rectitude. He devoted himself to the 
study of philosophy, and became a distinguished and useful 
citizen. He had received good counsel enough before he en- 
tered his uncle’s family ; but it did not save him. The pure, 
speaking example, he needed, to inspire his soul with a love 
of virtue. The weakness of precept was overbalanced by the 
power of example. Deeds did more for the boy than words. 

2 
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It is not enough that the husbandman breaks up the 
ground, and plants his seed — this alone will not make them 
grow. Nor is it enough when the summer rain descends to 
moisten the soil in which they germinate. The light —the 
silent, reviving light —must fall upon the mellow earth, to 
warm seed and plant into life and thrift. What light is to 
vegetation, that is untainted parental example to the whole- 
some precepts dropped into the virgin soil of the child’s heart. 
It causes them to take root, and shoot forth into healthful 
growth, when otherwise they would decay and perish. 


THE TWIN SISTERS. 


BY HARA LEZA, 


Tue sunny skies of June were smiling over the green earth, 
when in my wanderings through the forest I spied a cottage 
home. The little brown house half concealed mid clustering 
woodbine, with its fresh green sward about the door, and the 
drooping elms wrapping their long arms protectingly around 
it, seemed the very picture of calm contentment. The door 


stood open; and I marked two fair-haired babes sporting upon 
the unpainted floor. Bright laughing ones they were, making 
the very sunlight seem more gladsome in the laborer’s home. 


But I passed on, leaving this snug retreat, to enter again the 
bustle of the great world; still musing over the future years 
of these children of the wood. 

Years rolled away ; and once more I trod the path that led 
me by the cot upon the hill-side. It was still there. The 
woodbine wore the same dark rich green, and the leaves of 
the forest trees were as fresh and new; but the child-sisters 
had grown to girlhood, and beneath the spreading branches of 
the old oak tree, were weaving bright visions of the future, 
The one with lofty brow, and flashing eye, murmured that 
the path to high stately honors should be trodden by man 
alone, but said, with haughty tone, she too, would tread that 
path; that one day she would show proud, grasping man, 
what woman alone can do. The other, with hand laid gently 
on the proud sister’s arm, strove with low, quiet words, to 
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still the vain yearnings of ambition ; as she spoke of the pov- 
erty-stricken, and the sorrowing, to whom woman, with sym- 
pathizing words, and timely aid, might seem indeed a minis- 
tering angel. As I went slowly on my way, 1 trembled for 
those girlish ones, so happy still, but who were already drink- 
ing in the deep earnestness of coming years. 

Disappointment seemed lurking savagely in the pathway of 
the one; and I feared lest the sensitive spirit of the other 
should be chilled by harsh neglect. 

For years the cares of life bound me closely ; but at length 
I sought again the forest dell. It was evening; but merry 
voices rang out on the still night air, and bright lights were 
streaming from the small, low windows. ‘Trailing vines and 
gay forest flowers decorated the white-washed walls of the 
humble home, till mid the gleaming lights, it seemed a fairy 
palace. I questioned one who was hastening to the festival, 
and he smiled, as he said, the twin forest-flowers that had 
bloomed in beauty’ side by side, were to be transplanted to 
grace other bowers. 

For a moment I looked upon the sisters. The shrinking, 
timid girl, had found new strength in her womanhood, as she 
went forth with the young pastor to his distant home. Had 
the restless longing for applause been stilled in the heart of 
the dark eyed one? I knew not. But her eye shone witha 
more chastened light as she turned to her new home of taste 
and wealth. They had chosen well; and asI gazed upon 
their future,— of the clouds, which I had thought were gath- 
ering in their horizon, I now saw but the “ silver lining.” 

Once again in after years, I passed by the cottage door. It 
was closed. The wind sighed mournfully, as it rattled the 
unopened casement, and crept down the tottering chimney, to 
the now vacant rooms. The stately trees were still there, but 
Autumn frosts had shorn thei of their glory, and the leafless 
boughs swept with a grating sound over thelow roof of the 
deserted home. It was buta cottage thus left desolate and 
alone, but I knew it had once been a cherished home; and I 
knew there were hearts that clung to it still. 
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In a far-off village I sought the dwelling of the youthful 
pastor. One on whose brow time had drawn many furrows, 
but whose face wore the impress of happy days, was telling 
merry-hearted grand-children tales of other days, when she 
lived far away in a little cottage in the forest. She, too, is 
there, whose gentle voice was heard under the oaken tree; 
and with one glance at the pleasant face, and the cheerful 
group around her, I need no one to tell me that in seeking 
the well-being and happiness of her home circle, she has found 
her own. I pass the abodes of sorrow and distress, and there 
her name is a household word, spoken with quiet reverence, 
and many a murmured blessing ; proving that the hands and 
heart have followed the thoughts for good of her early years. 
Is the twin sister treading thus lightly and cheerfully over 
lige’s dusty high-way? I sought her home; but mid all that 
wealth and love could furnish, I found her not. A man over 
whose noble brow sorrow had already flung her shadows, was 
returning to his lonely fire-side. I crossed the threshhold of 
a stately hall, and there fell upon my ear the tones of the 
same voice which had spoken so loftily under the forest tree. 
Once I met her in her own home. A table was near her, upon 
which lay many papers whereon she had traced high and noble 
thoughts ; but the little prattlers who had vainly sought a 
seat at their mother’s side, were listening in the nursery to 
legends of wonder-working saints; or learning prayers and 
hyms with which to win the favor of the holy Virgin. 

Once again, and but once, I sought the home of the village 
pastor. The stillness made me tremble, and yet no gloomy 
shadows were gathering there. 

The chair of the aged woman was vacant ;—she had gone 
to her rest. The laughing grand-children had left their sports 
and taken their places among the honorable of the land; but 
they had gathered beneath the paternal roof, to look once 
more upon her, who had led them so gently up the pathway of 
their youth ; and taught them how to avoid the shoals and 
quicksands, on which so many are wrecked in after years. 

The babe of the cottage,— the gentle girl,— the wife of the 
devoted pastor, and the mother of the sorrowing group, has 
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well nigh finished her work on earth. But not in her own 
strength has she traveled thus far on the journey of life ; 
and not in her own strength does she now stand upon the 
banks of the swelling Jordan. There is no gloom within ; but 
as the last rays of the setting sun fall softly across her dying 
pillow, with the eye of Faith so fixed on the bright shore be- 
yond, that she heeds not the surging of the dark waves that 
roll between, the spirit bursts from the casket in which it is 
enshrined, and wings its way to its celestial home. 

She has gone;—but her works do follow her; yea, and 
will forever. i 

Slowly and gently, as if footsteps should fall softly here, I 
turned with dim forebodings to the city home. Had the 
sister sought its twin spirit in the better land ? 

There seemed dark shadows resting like a pall; and I 
fancied I heard dim whisperings of evil. Within a luxurious 
mansion, where rich, heavy curtains, shut out the cheerful 
sunlight, she lay, whom I sought. But strangers were round 
her bed; for the loved ones who should have smoothed her 
pillow were far away; some, wanderers upon the sea, and 
some in foreign climes. They had received their first lessons 
from the lips of foreign devotees, and well had they followed 
the training of their zealous teachers. The seed had been 
sown with unsparing hand, and the mother and children were 
now reaping the bitter fruit. She had won the applause of 
many; but the laurels were thorns upon her brow, and in 
bitterness of spirit she wrestled with the memories of the past. 

The babe of the cottage,—the aspiring girl,— the wife of 
the noble-hearted merchant, and the mother who turned from 
her own home, and sought a public life, had nearly finished 
her earthly course. She had chosen her own pathway, and 
now with no loved voice to whisper peace, she must stand 
alone upon the shore of the billowy Jordan. The strength 
that has borne her to the pinnacle of fame, will not help her 
to stem the angry tide; and she sees but faintly the bright 
shore beyond, for her sight is dimmed by visions of her mis- 
guided children, The mists of evening gather, and the shad- 
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ows fall more darkly, as the worn spirit leaves its earthly ten- 
ement. 


She has gone:—but her works do follow her; yea, and 
will forever. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, LAWS OF HEALTH, &c. 


BY WILLIAM M. CORNELL, A. M., M.D, 





NO. II. CONTINUED, 


HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION. 


Let me begin with the idiot’s head. It has been said that 
this is transmissible. Now, suppose such an idiot to be sub- 
jected to the modes of instruction in early life, now in use. 
Suppose we send him to the * School for Idiotic Children,” 
now under the care of Dr. Howe, at South Boston, and sup- 
ported by the Commonwealth. We may look for no inconsid- 
erable change in his intellectual powers ; and though the con- 
figuration of the head might not considerably change in a sin- 
gle generation ; yet eventually, it would become essentially al- 
tered. Soon, that is, in a few generations, these changes for 
the better, both as respects body and mind, would be perma- 
nently transmitted to his offspring. 

Next, we will take the gou/. It has been said, this disease 
is hereditary; and, there can be no doubt thatit is so. But, 
it should be stated that it is only the predisposition, that is 
transmitted. A man by luxurious and intemperate living, or 
by indolence and self-abuse, engenders the disease. He may 
not have inherited it; nor, even any predisposition to it. But 
he brought it on himself by excess. At first, he had only oc- 
casional attacks. These, gradually grew more frequent. In- 
validness daily increased upon him, until he was almost daily 
harrassed with gout; and was wholly occupied in relieving 
himself from the self-induced disease. 

Now, this man may transmit to his children such a pre- 
disposition to gout, (and if the children walk in his steps,) as 
will descend as naturally in his family, as an heir-loom. This 
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transmission soon becomes an evidence of gentle birth, or of 
patrician blood, and is gloried in as such. The children in- 
herit the disease, or its condition, and the habits in which they 
are trained, render it probable, if not certain, that they will, 
in due time, exhibit something more than mere predisposition. 

But, is there no way of avoiding the development of this 
disease in the case of such children? Are they inevitably 
doomed to be gouty? By no means: A temperate life, and 
an abstemious diet may do much, very much, to prevent the 
development of the disease. We often see this effected in 
children of the same family. The sons, by walking in the steps 
of their father, have the disease ; while the daughters, who, 
doubtless, inherited the same predisposition, are not afflicted 
with the disease. This has been known to be the case in a 
family for several generations — the sons have gout, the daugh- 
ters do not. Why is this? The answer is, the habits of the 
daughters are not calculated to develop the disease. They 
keep themselves aloof from the luxurious, indolent, or intem- 
perate habits of their brothers. Thus, we see that this is em- 
inently a practical subject, and how much may depend upon 
proper modes of life. This is one of the practical uses to be 
made of a knowledge of genealogy, physiology, and hygiene, 
and shows the importance and value of physical education. 

What has been said of the prevention of gout, or of its de- 
velopment, is equally true of all the other hereditary diseases 
that have been named — such as syphilis, St. Anthony’s fire, 
scrofula, rickets, consumption, &c. 

The traits of mind, hereditarily transmitted, may also be 
modified, or essentially changed by education, or suitable 
training. The child of parents of active minds, who inherits 
a bright and sprightly intellect, and is of a nervous diathesis, 
needs holding back instead of being spurred on; while the 
child of lethargic and inactive parents, whose mind is run in 
their intellectual mould, will well bear the lash of the ambi- 
tious teacher. A full comprehension of genealogy and physi- 
ology, instructs us how to manage these different children. 

Take insanity —here is a family subject to this frightful 
malady. Suppose we commence with the mother, before her 
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child is born, and, instead of allowing her to be subjected to 
the severe treatment of an overbearing lord, or to be exposed 
to the fears of poverty, or distress, we remove her from all 
oppression, and banish all anxiety ; in a word, we make the 
months of pregnancy glide quietly and peacefully away. We 
shall have accomplished much towards bestowing upon that 
child a quiet, calm, and contented mind, and a firm set of 
nerves. Next, we take the child — we know the constitution 
of the family ; and knowing this, we proceed to treat this 
child in such a way as shall tend to give it a quiet, calm, and 
not easily excited body and mind. We strengthen its body 
by constant, but gentle exercise. We nourish it with plain 
and wholesome food. We remove it from all that will tend to 
excite its passions, or disturb its equanimity ; and, in all prob- 
abllity, this child, when he becomes a man, will never be in- 
sane. 

Perhaps you will say this is a great task. To bring up a 
child in this way, is too much. ‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” 

To this I reply: it is indeed, a task; but is not a child 
worth saving? Is it too much trouble to save him? Let me 
tell a short story about trouble. When I was young, there 
was a little dwarfish man, called “ Old West,” who used to go 
about on the holidays, to trainings, and fourth of July celebra- 
tions, &c., and sing songs to amuse the boys, who would give 
him coppers. He had saved enough in this way to purchase 
a little piece of land in the country, where land was cheap ; 
and had walled in a little garden plat, with cobble stones. 
Near to him lived General H One morning, the general 
standing by the plat in which West was at work, said, ‘ Mr. 
West, what do you expect to get here? You can never raise 
anything here without a great deal of trouble.” The little 
man bristled up, and with a good degree of smartness, replied, 
“ Trouble! What do you expect in such a world at this, with- 
out trouble ?” 

So I would say to every parent —If the child is not worth 
the trouble of saving, no man, nor woman ought ever to be- 
come a parent. 
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The whole class of hereditary diseases, or the predisposition 
‘to them, both of body and mind, may be eradicated, or pre- 
vented from development. But, if parents will not take the 
trouble to do it, then, they may have, yea, they must have the 
greater trouble of bringing upon the stage of action, just such 
poor, miserable, diseased bodies, and just such crazy, half-de- 
mented, idiotic minds, as may now be seen all around us. 

It might be interesting to pursue this investigation further, 
and show how scrofula, and consumption, the great scourge of 
our land, and the destroyer of the best and most active por- 
tion ef our population, may be prevented. But, “a word to 


the wise is sufficient ;” and I leave to others to point out the 


way of escape from many of the evils which are now a wither- 


ing blight upon our general bodily health, and intellectual 
strength, and a serious charge upon both private and public 
benefaction. 

The subject of intermarriages should always be taken into 
account, when speaking of hereditary transmission. But this 
is of such momentous importance that it will claim our at- 
teution for a separate article. 


OF & Clik ine. ** 


BY REV. JONATHAN BRACE. 


Wuevy our Lord Jesus Christ came down from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, where His royal majesty had shone forth, 
He found His disciples baffled in their attempt to give relief 
to one who was possessed of a demon. The wretched person 
was in great agony of body, foaming at the mouth, and gnash- 
ing with the teeth. Our Saviour asked the father of the young 
man, how long his son had been the subject of this cruel pow- 
er, and the answer was—‘“ of a child.” From his earliest 
years, it seems, he had been thus afflicted. 

Learn hence, that the devil has to do with mankind, early. 
He does not leave them unharmed by his hellish arts until 
they have reached old age, or even middle age, but assails 
them in the very morning of life. He knows that “a flower 
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when offered in the bud is no vain sacrifice ; ”’ 


and hence, to 
prevent an offering so fragrant and grateful to the Lord, he 
nips the bud, Our children are not only depraved — go astray 
from the path of rectit ide early, but are also early exposed to 
Satanic influence. This influence reaches their imaginations, 
thoughts, appetites, passions, and accounts, in connection with 
their natural corruptions, for so much in them which is evi- 
dently wrong, and for those strange and glaring sins which 
they frequently commit. Parents should remember this, — 
that an active, malicious, puissant spirit is about their little 
ones, and operating upon them, and hence should not leave 
them unfortified by God’s truth, judicious counsel, pious ex- 
ample, and fervent prayer. These should encompass them as 
with a sky-tempered shield. If the devil commences with our 
offspring early, to tempt them to do evil, make them vicious, 
and lead them to hell, we should not delay in our endeavors 
to guard them against his wiles, make them virtuous, and lead 
them to heaven. They are as open to our love, as they are to 
his malice; as open to our Christian tuition, as they are to 


his vile solicitations; as open to our saving nurture, as they 
are to his hostile invasion; and if they can be possessed by an 
infernal demon, so likewise can they be filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and have Christ in them, the hope of glory. 


DEW-DROPS OF WISDOM. 


‘“‘ THERE is many a good wife who can neither dance or sing 
well.” 

“Tf aman cannot find ease within himself, it is to little pur- 
pose to seek it elsewhere.” 

** In this world, itis not what we take up, but what we give 
up, that makes us rich.” 

*‘ Be not affronted at a jest. If one throw salt at thee, thou 
wilt receive no harm, unless thou hast sore places.” 

‘‘ Never speak or write when you are angry or in a passion ; 
for it is always dangerous to put to sea during a storm.” 

‘The surperfluous blossoms on a fruit tree are meant to sym- 
bolize the large way in which God loves to do pleasant things.’, 
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CURIOSITY. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE principle of curiosity is very generally possessed by 
mankind. Some are more curious than others, but all are 
sufficiently so. Let a man stop in the street, and look up ear- 
nestly into the heavens, and very soon all persons beholding 
him will be gazing in the same direction. They suppose that 
something peculiar arrests his attention, and they are curious 
to know whatit is. Let a few persons in the street of a city 
start and run to a given point, as if something unusual drew 
them thither, and how speedily there is a general rush of peo- 
ple to the same spot, until the street is completely thronged! 
Even when perils are to be encountered by the gratification, 
there are always some who are curious enough to brave every 
danger. They will explore a Mammoth Cave, lean over the 
dizzy height of Table Rock, and even descend into the crater 
of Vesuvius. These last make navigators and explorers, per- 
haps eminent discoverers. 

Sa gacious speculators appeal to this principle of curiosity 
for the purpose of success. It often serves them well in driv- 
ing a thrifty, profitable business. In just so far as they can 
awaken the curiosity of people to see their wares, so far they 
succeed. When travellers and others: behold the name and 
number of some large mercantile establishment in the city, 
painted upon the rocks and fences by the road-side, and notice 
the same in flaming advertisements, whenever they open a 
daily newspaper, thousands of them are moved by a longing 
desire to see. Here is the secret of successful advertising. 
Some establishments, we are told, employ men solely to take 
charge of this department, and they tax their brains to manu- 
facture advertisements that shall attract general attention, and 
make readers curious to visit the place of business about 
which so much is said. There is no doubt that the success of 
such extensive advertising depends more upon the appeal to 
curiosity, than upon the mere information that is circulated. 

This principle has been made great use of in sustaining 
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humbugs. Barnum understood it to perfection, and he 
studied to maké the most successful appeal to it. He sought 
for monstrosities, and if he could not find them, he made them. 
He issued huge, flaming posters, all covered with pictorial il- 
lustrations, and wonderful objects, together with fair promis- 
es, and sent them abroad. People gazed, read and wondered. 
They enriched the showman, by paying him for awakening 
their curiosity. 

Now, let one of this class enter a country village, and post 
up his mammoth bills on barns, and stores and board fences, 
and in addition, set a regiment of boys at work in scattering 
smaller bills over the town, and the entire population is mov- 
ed. “There must be something worth seeing where there is 
so much display,” they think. Curiosity is on tiptoe. Parents 
and children, young men and maidens, await the exhibition 
with impatient interest. So he fleeces them out of a hundred 
dollars more or less, and then retires, to let the ardor of their 
curiosity cool. 

Satan, too, often makes his successful appeal at this point- 
The young man would go tothe theatre just once. He does 
not believe in attending theatres; but he wants to see for him- 
self. He has heard much about them, and he has read the 
large posters in conspicuous places along the strects. Is it 
strange that he is curious to see for once? Well, he goes; 
and once going, serves to create a desire to go again. How 
soon he forms the habit of attending! He can hardly live 
now without the theatre. It ruins him. 

Another young man is invited to the gaming saloon. He 
never gambled in his life, and never intends to do so. But a 
familiar friend invites him to go, not to shuffle the cards, bu, 


to see. It is a favorable opportunity to see what he never be- 
held. He decides to look in upon them, and judge for him- 
self. He goes —and the next we hear of him is, that he is a 
notorious gambler. 

In this way curiosity often proves the ruin of the unsuspect- 
ing. Satan has made signal triumphs by an appeal to it. To 
gratify it, both young and old venture too near the edge of 
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the crumbling precipice. The gratification is purchased at 
too dear a rate, — even the loss of character and the soul. 

Curiosity, then, like every good thing we possess, may be 
converted into a curse. Parents are compelled almost daily, 
to repress its risings in their children, and to control it in 
themselves. And every person’s experience proclaims that it 
needs the restraints and guidance of heavenly wisdom. 


KATHARINE OF ARRAGON, 
FIRST QUEEN TO HENRY VIII. 
THE FIRST OF SIX SKETCHES OF THE SIX ENGLISH QUEENS. 


BY 8. E. HORNER. 


In 1485, this dark eyed daughter of Spain, first looked upon 
its sunny hills. She was the youngest child of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who in their conjugal relation, were patterns alike to 
sovereign and subject. Born at the time when the cresent, 
waned and faded, beneath the prowess of Spanish chivalry, 
her earliest days passed amid the din and danger of battle. 
When but a few months old, Grenada, that stronghold ot the 
Moorish dynasty, passed into the possession of Isabella; and 
the Alhambra, with its marble halls and groves of myrtle, be- 
came the home of the youthful princess. Isabella, Queen of 
Spain, was one of the most learned sovereigns of her time ; 
and she not only provided the most accomplished tutors, but 
devoted all the time she could snatch from the cares of gov- 
ernment, to a personal supervision of her daughter’s educa- 
tion. When Katharine was sixteen years of age, her hand 
was demanded in marriage, by Henry 7th, of England, for his 
son Arthur, Prince of Wales; and as the alliance met the ap- 
probation of the Spanish sovereigns, the princess embarked 
for England, and after a prosperous voyage reached Plymouth 
on the 2d of Oct. 1501. King Henry, Prince Authur and 
suite, advanced to meet the Infanta. Ferdinand had stipula- 
ted in true Moorish custom, that no man should look upon 
her face until she became a wife. When King Henry was 
told this, he protested, that “if she were even in her bed, he 
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would see her and speak with her.” He so resolutely insist- 
ed, that an interview was granted. Now for the first time the 
voung pair looked upon each other. On the 14th of Nov., 
the Infanta was married to a husband her junior by ten 
months. The hands of these royal children were joined by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the pageantry which fol- 
lowed, was, in splendor and expense, worthy of the illustrious 
descent of the bride. Dance, tournament, and tableau, fol- 
lowed in quick succession, till the royal pair departed for their 
principality of Wales. They were much beloved by their sub- 
jects ; but their popularity and happiness were short lived ; 
for in less than six months Arthur died of plague. The 
Queen, the good Elizabeth of York, showed all kindness to her 
widowed daughter-in-law, and during the short time she lived, 
Katharine knew she had one true friend in England. As but 
one third of Katharine’s dower had been paid, her parents 
wished her to return to Spain; but Henry, who had great de. 
sire to handle Spanish coin, proposed his second son, (although 
her junior by five years) as the future husband of Katharine. 
Her parents consented, and notwithstanding she expressed 
great disinclination to a second English marriage. Still she 
begged her father to act as suited his convenience, and not to 
regard her taste. A dispensation was therefore obtained from 
the Pope, and the betrothal took place in 1503. Soon after 
Henry, having lost his wife, was desirous of marrying again, 
and to the dismay of Ferdinand, demanded in marriage Jo- 
anna, eldest sister of Katharine, the insane Queen of Castile. 
He was told that grief for the death of her husband had in- 
duced insanity ; Henry replied that he knew the lady; and 
her illness was no objection. But unscrupulous though he 
was, he felt that if his demand was complied with, Katha- 
rine’s marriage must be broken off, as the three-fold connec. 
tion was of such a nature as would outrage Christendom. He 
therefore induced Prince Henry, the day before he was fifteen 
years of age, to protest against marrying Katharine. At this 
time, as in after years, to Prince Henry, the value of a posses- 
sion depended upon the difficulty of its attainment ; and as soon 
any opposition was made to his marriage with Katharine, 
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he suddenly found himself hopelessly in love with the forbidden 
object. 

King Henry prohibited their meeting, lest they should form 
a clandestine union. Can we imagine anything more trying 
to the high-spirited Castillian, than being forbidden to meet 
the boy, for whom she had expressed such decided repugnance, 
lest she should transgress all etiquette by a runaway mar- 
riage? But the English ambassador, after seeing the distract- 
ed Queen Joanna, told the King that his marriage was not to 
be thought of. He then returned to his original design of 
marrying Prince Henry to Katharine, which marriage took 
place on the 7th of June, 1509. Katharine was.at this time 
exceedingly attractive, and as she had been married but a few 
days at the time of her coronation, “she was dressed as a 
bride, in white embroidered satin ; her hair, which was black, 
and very beautiful, hung at-length down her back, almost to 
her feet ; she wore a coronal set with many orient gems! 
Henry is said to have been exceedingly fair, and as well pro- 
portioned as possible. On the Ist day of 1511, a son was born 
to them, which occasioned the greatest joy throughout the 
realm ; the babe took cold at its splendid christening and died 
on the 22d of Feb. Henry at this time invaded France, and 
left Katharine regent of the kingdom, with greater power than 
had ever been conferred upon a female regent of England; thus 
acknowledging the confidence he felt in her talents and in 
tegrity. Nothing could exceed the prudence, kindness, and 
bravery with which she conducted the government. During 
her regency the victory of Flodden-field was achieved, Katha- 
rine bore one daughter, who lived to be the bloody Mary of 
‘English History,’ and four sons, all of whom, to her great 
sorrow, died shortly after their birth. After the disappoint- 
ment occasioned by the death of his third son, Henry, created 
his natural son (Henry Fibray) Duke of Richmond, and owned 
him with a degree of parade, which showed the Queen how 
earnestly he desired male offspring.”” Katharine was self-de- 
nying, and punctillious in all religious observances. No na- 
tive-born princess ever identified herself more fully with the 
interest of England. Erasmus says of the royal pair at this 
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time, “ What household is there among the subjects of their 
realm, that can-offer an example of such united wedlock? 
Where can a wife be found, better matched with the best of 
husbands.” Soon after this picture was drawn, Katharine for 
the first time felt the pangs of jealousy, in consequence of the 
admiration of Henry for one of her maids Mary Boleyn ; but that 
young lady listened to the judicious advice of the Queen, mar- 
ried the gentleman to whom she was betrothed, and thus re- 
moved herself from the dangerous notice of the King. Anna, 
sister of Mary Boleyn, now returned from France, whither she 
went as maid of honor to Mary, sister of Henry. She was 
beautiful, fascinating and ambitious, and probably Henry’s re- 
cent fancy for Mary Boleyn, prevented Katharine from sus- 
pecting him of a still stronger passion, for the more accom- 
plished sister. 

The health of the Queen between the years of 1£23 and 
1526 was so feeble as to give reason to suppose that her death 
was rapidly approaching ; indeed, she thought her days to be 
numbered, and well nigh finished. This was probably the 
reason that a divorce was not sooner agitated. The first inti- 
mation that Henry gave of his intentions, was grief of con- 
science for having married his brother’s widow, which mar- 
riage was followed by judgment from God, causing the death 
of his sons, and the hopeless ill-health of the Queen. The 
idea of a divorce had now fairly taken possession of Henry’s 
mind, and when a “man gets his will, in place of his con- 
‘science, he is of all men most unmanageable. He spared no 
pains to further his own ends, and cripple the efforts of the 
friendless Queen. The messengers which Katharine sent to 
her nephew, the Emperor of Germany, begging assistance in 
defending her own, and daughter’s rights, were intercepted. 
Messengers were sent to Rome, intimating that Katharine 
wished to enter a convent; on hearing which she said, “ that 
her duty as a mother forbade, even if her inclination had led 
that way.’ She appeared in court when summoned to defend 
the solidity of her marriage, and appealed to the Church of 
Rome. She then addressed the King with all tenderness and 
eloquence, te!ling him that for more than twenty years she 
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had been his unquestioned wife, borne him many children, 
loved when he had loved, and endeavored in all things to 
please him, and that she had the Pope’s dispensation, giving 
license to marry him, now under its leaden recall. Henry 
tried various methods to obtain her sanction to a divorce. She 
remained inflexible and defied his power; and Henry’s repu- 
diated wife was the only person who could defy him with im- 
punity; she had lost his love, but never forfeited his esteem.” 
Threats and persuasions alike proving powerless, Katharine was 
driven from Windsor castle. She went forth in her proud in- 
tegrity, never again to look upon the face of husband or 
child. The Church of Rome now pronounced her marriage 
valid, and Henry well nigh gave up the idea of a divorce. 
At this critical moment Cromwell proposed a secession from 
the Romish Church; the idea just suited the haughty mon- 
arch, and with that act he became his own Pope, and with 
one stroke of his will cut the knot he could not unloose. 
Henry married Anne Boleyn that same year. When the atten. 
dants of Katharine reviled Anne, she would reprove them, and 
tell them to pray for her, as the time was coming when she 
would need comfort. Her behavior towards her rival was most- 
ly the imitation of Christians of the most enlightened age. 
From this time she failed rapidly, and vainly begged to look 
once more upon her daughter. She was by Henry’s orders 
removed to Kimbolton Castle, the most unhealthy location in 
England, and particularly to one born in a more southern lati- 
tude. How sadly must the grey skies of her exile home have 
contrasted with the sunny hill of Spain, where with her once 
happy sister she had sported beneath the orange and myrtle, 
or hand in hand wandered through the wondrous halls of her 
childhood’s home. But nothing moved her intrepid courage, 
or bowed her inflexible will. With an unsullied conscience, 
she passed through almost unparalleled trials, without one 
blemish on her spotless name; and on the 2nd of January, 
1536, she closed her weary eyes, to open them on a land 
where they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are 
as the angels which are in heaven. 
3 
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“Tr is the middle of January. Business is brisk, and win- 
ter parties are frequent. At half past eight o’clock in the 
morning, a girl stands at the foot of Mrs. Bradish’s broad 
stairs, ringing the bell for breakfast. She returns into the 
back parlor, and after walking and fidgeting about for a while, 
begins talking to herself: ‘I wish Mrs. Bradish would ever 
come te her meals when the bell rings. She stays half an 
hour, and then scolds because everything is cold. I’m sure it 
isn’t my fault ; there was full an hour and a quarter between 
the two bells this morning; but she’s just as likely to be in 
time when I allow only fifteen minutes. I’m determined I 
won’t get up so early another morning, that’s poz—’ She 
was interrupted by Mr. Bradish’s appearance in morning gown 
and slippers. 

“ Why, Bridget, why did you not ring a first bell? Here 
it is half past eight o’clock ; just the hour | promised to meet 
a western merchant at my store. I shall lose a thousand dol- 
lars.” 

‘‘T did ring a first bell, sir.” 

‘“‘ Not at the regular hour.” 

“We can’t have no regular hours, sir. Sometimes the cook 
isn’t up till eight o’clock, and we can’t have no fire in the 
kitchen. And sometimes Mrs. Bradish isn’t ready for her 
breakfast till nine o’clock; and she doesn’t like it, if it’s 
cold.” 

‘¢ But I must have my breakfast at eight o’clock. Come, 
hurry — give me a cup of coffee. This egg is as hard as a 
stone and as cold as an icicle. Bring me some hot cakes.” 

The cakes were brought. ‘ These cakes are sour; they are 
not fit to be eaten. Whatis the reason we always have sour 
cakes ?” 

“IT don’t know. The last cook used to put in some white 
stuff to sweeten them, but I don’t think this one knows. She 
dofi’t seem to know much about cooking.” 

‘Tt must be soda, or pearlash. Go to her, and tell her to 
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put some into her batter. Run up first; and ask Mrs. Bradish 
to come down to her breakfast.” 

Mrs. Bradish and the remodelled cakes made their appear- 
ance at about the same time. The former looked dull, listless, 
and sleepy, with a stray lock of uncombed hair hanging down 
from beneath a tumbled cap. The latter — that is the cakes 
— were of a dark sea-green color, and sent forth an odor very 
much resembling that from a soap-boiler’s vat. Mr. Bradish 
swallowed one mouthful; but, on taking a second, he was 
obliged to walk hastily to the window, where he threw some- 
thing into the back yard. He returned to the table, making 
very wry faces. 

“ Bridget, bring me a cracker, if there is one in the house. 
My dear, don’t eat that bread or those cakes; you will be 
poisoned. I took a whole mouthful of pure saleratus just now. 
How I wish we could ever have a pleasant breakfast together, 
with things hot, and nice, and well-cooked.” 

“Ym sure it is not my fault; —TI tell the cook to make 
them nice.” 

‘‘ Suppose, my dear, you were, for one or two mornings, to 
get up early, and ge into the kitchen to see that things were 
properly prepared.” 

“ How can I get up early, when I am out, almost every 
night, till one or two o’clock ?” 

“ Let us go to fewer parties, my dear, and not stay so late 
when we do go. I should be much happier, and my business 
would be much better attended to. I think our servants need 
overseeing.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Bradish. If you wish me to spend my 
time cooking, and overseeing servants, you should have told 
me at first, that 1 might have learned how. My hands will 
look pretty in the evening, with the nails all filled with pie- 
crust. And how can I dance the polka with any spirit, if I’m 
to be dancing from the kitchen to the parlor all day ?” 

Just at that moment, there was a heavy thump and a loud 
squall overhead. “There, that careless little Jane has 
dropped the baby on the floor, I hope she has not broken any 
of its bones.” 
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Charles Bradish really loved his wife and child. He fol- 
lowed her up stairs, but seeing the baby was not seriously 
hurt, he kissed them both, and hurried away. Just as he left 
the room, he said, “ My old friznd, Horatio Snelling, is in 
town. If I see him to-day, I must ask him home to dinner; 
and pray, my dear, be punctual, and have things nice and well 
served. He is one of my best customers, and he has a capital 
wife at home.” 

“T do wonder,” said Mrs. Bradish, “‘ what Charles must be 
bringing people home to dinner for. It is a perfect bore. And 
how in the world a nice dinner is to be got with a cook just 
out of an Irish bog, is more than I can tell. It is really a rea- 
sonable, pretty thing, to expect me to spend half of my time 
in the kitchen, teaching and coaxing those that ought to 
know their business before they come to me! ” 

At eleven o’clock, however, she went into the kitchen. The 
marketing had just come—a turkey, a leg of mutton, and a 
fine fresh fish. ‘ Well, Biddy, I suppose you know how to 
cook these things. The turkey must be roasted, with a brown 
gravy made of the giblets. The leg of mutton boiled with 
caper-sauce ; the fish must also be boiled and garnished with 
eggs. Make an apple pie, and some custards ; — that will be 
quite sufficient for a seeond course. And be sure, Biddy, to 
have it all hot and ready for the table at exactly half past 
three o’clock.” 

Biddy said she knew perfectly well how it should be done, 
and that it should all be ready at the moment. 

Mrs. Bradish dressed, and went out to order a new head- 
dress for the evening party. She met a friend who wished her 
to go shopping; and time slipped away so fast in this manner, 
that it was three o’clock when she came in. The turkey was 
browning very nicely before a hot fire; and the cook assured 
her that the mutton and the fish were doing very well. The 
pies were yet in the oven, but the custards were of such a 
dingy color, and so burnt upon the outside of the cups, that 
Susan saw they would not answer to be placed upon the table. 
“T can make a tipsy-cake; Charles likes it, and it will look 
very well.” She sent the girl to the nearest confectioner’s, for 
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a sponge cake, while she beat up cream, sugar, and spices. 
The cake was brought. 

“Now run up stairs, and bring down a bottle of wine or 
brandy, from the dining-room closet.” 

The bottle was brought, and part of the contents poured into 
a dish. The cake was then laid carefully in, and the custard 
poured around it. ‘ There, that looks nicely ; and how quick- 
ly it was done! I did it all myself, too.” Saying which, she 
ran up stairs to change her dress for dinner. 

She did not get down in time to receive her husband’s 
friend; but just as she reached the parlor door, the bell rang 
for dinner, so they passed at once to the dining-room. The 
meats were all on the table; but it looked bare, for a dish of 
potatoes, boiled with the skins on, was the only vegetable. The 
waiter-girl was sent in haste for some currant jelly, and the 
fish was uncovered. It was in pieces or flakes, and of a pale 
brown color. It was garnished with eggs, one of which was 
streaked with green, and which sent forth such a peculiar 
odor, that the dish had to be sent out at once from the table. 
“This turkey looks well,” said Mr. Bradish; ‘but I fear it is 
not done,” continued he, as the passage of the knife disclosed 
the raw, pink-colored meat. No, the turkey had been too sud- 
denly cooked: there was not a bit even of the bread that was 
eatable. Susan looked in despair; but her husband, seeing 
her mortification, tried to put a good face upon the matter. 
“‘ Well, we must dine upon mutton ; and there have been worse 
things eaten than a good leg of boiled mutton.” 

Mr. Snelling declared it was his favorite dish. 

‘‘ But how is this,” exclaimed Mr. Bradish, at the first 
mouthful ; “‘ it tastes of fish more than mutton. It must have 
been boiled with the fish.” 

There are certain flavors whose union is pleasant; but 
mutton and fish do not happen to be of that kind. Mr. Snell 
ing, however, was good-natured and polite. He peeled a 
potato, helped himself to currant jelly, and appeared to eat with 
infinite relish, telling all the laughable anecdotes he could 
think of, about the bulls and mistakes of both foreigners and 
natives. Neither Charles nor his wife, however, could converse 
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with any spirit; and they both looked relieved, when the 
dishes were taken away. Susan hoped the apple pie would 
prove eatable ; but she was mistaken — the crust was hard and 
leathery, and the apples half baked and ill-flavored. The 
custard cake was her last and only hope. “ Let me help you 
to some of this, Mr. Snelling,” said she, filling a plate full, 
“T flatter myself that you will find it good, for I made it my- 
self. Our dinner has proved so poor, I hope you will eat heart- 
ily of it.” 

Charles brightened up. He looked at his friend, hoping to 
hear him praise his wife’s cookery. His guest had a spoonful 
of the liquid cake in his mouth. His face flushed, his teeth 
were set together, while a peculiar heaving motion of the 
chest showed anything but a gratified palate. At last, with a 
tremendous effort he swallowed it. 

“What is it?” said Charles, looking aghast, and at the 
same time tasting the dish before him. ‘Heavens and earth ! 
It is saturated with nauseous drugs! This is not wine; it is 
elixir pro!” It was true; the girl, in her hurry, had mistaken 
the bottle. 

The friend was a humorist, and the whole affair of the 
dinner, Mrs. Bradish’s chop-fallen countenance, and her hus- 
band’s rueful looks, struck him all at once so ludicrously, that 
he could not refrain from laughing long and heartily. Few 
people could resist that laugh, and Charles was finally obliged 
to join ; but his wife had been too much mortified, and was- 
now too angry to join in their merriment; so she betook ler 
self to her nursery.””— Hom to be a Lady. 


“There are two things which will make us happy in this 
life, if we attend to them. The first is never to vex our- 
selves about what we can’t help, and second, never to vex 
ourselves about what we can help.” 
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LITTLE THINGS. 
NUMBER II, 


BY REV. WILLIAM WARREN. 


1 GAVE in my last, some illustrations of the influence and 
tendency of what are called little things. I propose in the 
present article to give some more practical and general illus- 
trations of the same great fact. 

It has an application, first, to human opinions. These are 
gradually formed, and are noiseless, impalpable things; but 
they leaven the character, pervade society, and revolutionize 
the world. Our convictions first affect ourselves. As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he. We are always with ourselves; 
in our own society ; we are always communing with ourselves, 
influencing ourselves, — cultivating or corrupting ourselves. 
We cannot get away from ourselves. : From others we can es- 
cape. We can flee away from God, in some sense; and the 
Bible tells us in what way we can do this. But from our- 
selves we can never get away. Even death, all the more per- 
fectly introduces us to ourselves. And now the influence we 
exert upon ourselves, depends very much upon our sentiments ; 
our belief or our unbelief. Our opinions are our teachers, our 
educators. They influence our whole life and character, ne- 
cessarily. Good views and sentiments, how they ennoble the 
mind and character! With them all good comes and evil 
goes ; without them all evil comes and good goes. You would 
think it a calamity if there was something in your Vicinity 
that drew all the unclean birds of heaven to your houses, with 
their horrid dissonance and filthiness ; and you would deem it 
a blessing if there was something in your residences that drew 
all the singing birds of heaven, with their gold and sweetness, 
to your groves. But good views and sentiments are better 
than these; they are beauty and sweetness to the soul. They 
are better than the birds of paradise, better than the angels of 
paradise, — yea, better than paradise itself, without them! 
How important, then, that our opinions,— that give character 
to the whole soul, be correct; that they be according to truth. 
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For who can estimate the influence of truth, or its opposite 
upon the character and heart! How important that we be- 
come good society and safe companions to ourselves. We in- 
fluence ourselves more than we influence others, or they us- 
We are to ourselves the body of lead that sinks us down to 
earth ; or, by the power of God, the buoyant angel that bears 
us up to heaven; and our faith or unbelief are the lead, or 
the wings in the case. 

But our opinions affect other people. Our convictions and 
sentiments will betray themselves. They will influence oth- 
ers, and help to make the public sentiment, the public con- 
science and faith. Truth and error propagate themselves, 
and pass over from each mind into all the springs and forms 
and circulation of society. Expressed opinions become the 
property of the world. No one can certainly arrest or con- 
trol them. The mind that gave them birth, gave them im- 
mortality. It may renounce them and repent of them; but it 
cannot recall them, nor very much counteract their influence. 
They are the world’s now. The myriads that have been poi- 
soned by our errors, will busy themselves, it may be, in their 
wider propagation. The tree we have planted, like the banian 
of India, will grow and spread itself — each branch touching 
the earth and taking root, becomes the centre of another sys- 
tem ; and then throws its shadow over a still broader circum- 
ference, till a single seed expands itself into a forest. Or that 
seed of error our hand had planted, may grow up a vast tree, 
high and tall, and heaven-defying, and darkening, and we 
from under our cypress of sorrow and grief, may have to be- 
hold it and bemoan it, till God in mercy to us and to man, 
smite it with his lightning, or take us to rest! 

This principle is further illustrated by a consideration of the 
nature of influence. Its operation is like the leaven. Its won- 
derful power and results are from ten thousand — thousand 
little acts and emanations, — like an epidemy in the physical 
world. Its presence is everywhere. We are all the time ex- 
erting influence: we are all the time feeling its power from 
others. It comes on one like a spell or acharm. It falls si 
lently and everywhere, like the dew or the light, putting upon 
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all things the freshness of morning, or the drapery of death. 
It is diffusive, intangible and all-pervading. It takes its type 
from the character and principles within us. If these are 
pure, the influence we exert will be pure; if these are vile, 
conceal it as best we may, our influence will be vile. 

The subject of influence is but very slightly understood. 
Hence it receives but little attention. It is the first and last 
breath of renovating life to the soul. We begin the work of 
education by influence. Its power penetrates the infant child. 
It falls like a dew upon its cradle, and like a charm or a spirit 
upon the ripening soul. For we carry on the work of educa- 
tion to the end, more by the power of example and insensible 
influence than in all other ways. 


And God operates upon men and masses in this same way 
— by influencing them, and swaying them by moral consider- 
ations and examples. We speak of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit upon men, and we speak truly. Influence has a large 
place in moral and religious training, and it works mightily 
too, in men’s ruin. There seems to be, as it were, a sort of 
invisible, universal, sympathetic system or medium, through 
which mind acts upon mind, heart upon heart, will upon will. 
A knowledge of the laws and workings of influence is exceed- 
ingly necessary to man, and the right use of his powers. 


Influence is spontaneous and involuntary. It is the sum 
total of ten thousand little things. It goes out from us all un- 
consciously. It comes back upon us alike unconsciously. It 
falls upon us like a sleep or a dream, and who ever knew the 
exact moment when he fell asleep either at night or at church? 
So softly does influence fall upon us and run upon all the 
lines of sympathy, between mind and mind — man and man. 
It exists in the fellowship of tastes, in congenial views and 
hopes and sympathies, in the interchange of thought and feel- 
ing, in style of converse, the notes or tones of the voice, in the 
open volume of the virtuous or wanton countenance, and in 
countless little acts and neglects. Hence its mastery, its mys- 
tery, I had almost said, its witchery, in the world. As the 
cold of winter puts the stiffness of death upon nature, glossing 
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over river and lake,—or the heat of summer melts them again, 
putting a crown upon creation, of grass and of flower; so in- 
fluence leaves its footprints everywhere, makes all things its 
medium, and life and death are found in its path. Who can 
measure or suspend its power? Kindness and gentleness how 
they disarm prejudice, conciliate favor and pave the way to 
usefulness! A preacher once, on his way to his week-day 
lecture, overtook a weary man, and carried upon his own 
shoulder a part of his burden. He left him at his own door, 
and gave him a dollar. The poor man was confounded, and 
straightway followed him with his half-heathen wife, to the 
place of the lecture, and they listened there with tearful in- 
terest. What was it that broke down the stone wall of their 
prejudice, and melted their icy hearts? I will tell you what 
it was not. It was not the learning, nor logic, nor eloquenc® 
of the lecture ; but it was, by the Spirit of God, always using 
the most fitting means, the good deed done on the way. It 
was more powerful than a miracle! There is an oratory in 
deeds, an eloquence in actions, that neither language nor style, 
nor rhetoric can imitate. 

It is easy to serve God in some sense, on great occasions and 
in great matters, that will have a public heraldry, and gain 
human applause ; there are more principles in man, that can 
be summoned up to great exploits and efforts and sacrifices, 
than to the work of humble charity and unostentatious benev- 
olence. But great occasions seldom occur, and there are few 
men that can meet them. And the opportunity for doing great 
things is rare, and there are but few persons can do what the 
world calls great things. Bunt there is never a time nor a 
place where good influences may not be exerted, kind purpos- 
es entertained, and little deeds of charity planned or executed. 


*“‘ Happiness, it has been wisely observed, is the proportion 
of the number of things which we love, and the number of 
things that love us.” 
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THIs is Mistress Pussy Cat, 
Sitting on a woolen mat, — 
Puss enjoys a corner warm, — 
Robert must not do her harm, 


Mark those claws, how sharp they are, 
Little mouse must take good care, 
Puss will have him— our old cat 
Caught one day a monstrous rat. 


Have you seen her roll her eyes 
When she thinks she’s found a prize, 
Seen her arch her back in fear, 
When some naughty dog drew near ? 


Did you-never feel her fur ? 

Did you never hear her purr? 

Let her run about the house, 

Watch and catch the nibbling mouse. 


Still Poor Pussy cannot spell, 
A. B. C. she cannot tell, 

God made not the cat to he 
Wise to learn Geography. 
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Puss cares not for books or school, 
Still poor Puss is not a fool, 

Though we think ourselves more wise, 
Puss can beat us catching mice. 


She can see where we are blind! 
Let us then to Puss be kind ;— 
God, who gave her wondrous sight, 
Watches us by day and right. 


EDITOR’S CHAT WITH THE CHILDREN. 


THE JUDGMENT. 


“Farner,” said Willie Gray, as he returned from school, 
“six boys were called up to-day.” 

“How is that, my son?” inquired Mr. Gray, “ were you 
one of the six ?” 

“Yes, father; but you will see that I was not to blame 
when I tell you about it.” And so Willie proceeded to give 
an account of the affair. “Several of us were playing at 
recess,” said he, “* and one of the boys threw a stone through 
the schoolhouse window. The teacher did not know who sent 
it, and so he called up the six boys whom he saw together 
when the stone was sent, to inquire which of us did it.” 

** Well, did he find out ?” asked his father. 

“Yes, sir! All of us went right out into the floor as soon 
as he called us, except Fred Bartlett, and he hung his head 
down, and turned red as a blaze.” 

“TI guess he threw the stone,’ added Mr. Gray, “ and he 
felt guilty so that he did not want to meet the teacher’s eye.” 

“He did throw it,” answered Willie, “and the teacher 
charged him with it because he was so afraid to come out. I 
wasn’t afraid because I didn’t do it.” 

“That is it,” continued his father, “sin makes people 
afraid very often. 1am glad that such an important lesson 
has been taught you to-day. Do you want to meet God at 
the Judgment, Willie ? ” 

“No, father: but what has that to do with breaking the 
schoolhouse window ? ” 
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“ Give me your attention, and you will see. You was not 
afraid to meet your teacher face to face because you did not 
do the evil; but Fred Bartlett did it, and so he was afraid to 
stand before him. Was there not a connection between his 
sin and his fear ?” 

“ It seems so,” answered Willie. 

“ And you are afraid to meet God at the Judgment, are 
you not?” 

Willie hesitated, but finally replied, “ I suppose I am, be 
cause I do not wish to meet him.” 

“* And have you ever thought why you are afraid. Is it not 
for the same reason that Fred feared to meet his teacher ?” 

Willie saw at once that it must beso. His father con- 
tinued : 

“You have sinned against God, and your heart is impure, 
else you would not fear to meet him. If we had no sin with- 
in us, we should be willing to appear before his throne. Many 
persons, like Dr. Payson, Henry Martyn, and Harriet Newell, 
have been glad to think they would soon see him as he is. All 
Christians, who are holy, as they should be, love to think of 
meeting God. Their sins are forgiyen, and therefore they 
fear no evil. So it may be with you.” 

“ How ?” asked Willie, earnestly. 

“There is only one way, and that is a very simple one. 
You must repent of your sins.” 


HOW MARY COULD MAKE HER SISTER NAUGHTY. 


“ MotHEeR! mother!” cried out Mary, laughing heartily as 
she spoke, “‘ see Jennie do as I do;” and suiting the action 
to the word, she tossed up her head and hands with a comical 
face, and sure enough the little ** tot ” on the floor tried to do 
the same, and succeeded quite well. 

‘“‘ There, Mary,” said her mother, “ you see how easy it is 
for you to make your sister naughty. She does what you do. 
If you are naughty, she will be naughty. If you are good, 
she will be good.” : 

“T never thought of that mother,” said Mary. 
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“It is quite time you did think of it,” responded her moth- 
er; “for your little sister may learn to do wrong before you 
are aware. Would you not like to help her be good?” 

“* Of course I should,” said Mary: “and I mean totry. I 
will make up no more bad faces, nor speak any more angry 
words, nor make any more strange motions — 

“ And never pout nor fret again, I hope,” added her moth- 
er, recollecting how often this had been the case. Mary was 
well pleased with the good prospect of making her sister good. 
It is surely an easy way to do good, just to be good one’s self. 
Our young readers should remember this. As you act, so 
will your younger brothers and sisters act. If you are 
naughty, they will be naughty. 


LETTER FROM A HEATHEN CHILD. 

A FEW years since we received a diminutive letter from a 
little black boy in the island of Jamaica. Having written to 
the Sabbath School which the missionaries had gathered there, 
this little fellow, a member of the school, thought he would 
reply, and send it in the pastor’s letter. We prize his note 
very much, and have kept it very choice, and now furnish it 
to our little readers. It reads as follows : 


“* My Dear Sir: We have had the letter that you sent tous. But my 
dear friend, I do not know your face, and you do not know me. My 
teacher, Mr. Moffat, and my pastor, they speak to us of God. My dear 
friend, Jamaica i is very hard. We cannot get nothing except we work for 
it, sir.’ MATTHEW DAVIDSON. 


Perhaps the children who read this might write a better let- 
ter, and a longer one, but this will do very well for a heathen 
boy whose parents were born and bred slaves. We should not 
be surprised if this little black boy, whose heart is evidently 
as white as the hearts of most American lads, should make a 
bright, good, useful man. Whether he will make a good man 
does not depend upon the color of the skin, but upon the 
color of the heart. 

KEY TO CHARACTER, 

A Few years since a New York merchant advertised for a 
boy. Soon one called to the store and offered his services. 
‘Walk into the office, my lad,” said the merchant, “ I’ll 
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attend to you soon.” It was not long before the merchant was 
at liberty, and took his seat beside the boy. As he sat down, 
he observed a cigar in his hat, which he held in his hand. 
‘¢My boy,” said he, “I want a smart, honest, faithful lad: 
but I see that you smoke cigars, and in my experience of 
many years, I have ever found cigar-smoking in lads to be 
connected with various other evil habits. You can leave; you 
will not suit me.” Perhaps the lad thought that the trader 
was very unjust to judge him so severely on account of a cigar. 
But such little things are often the best key to character. 
Nearly all the youth who have been ruined have carried 
cigars in their hats. Not that cigars ruined them; but they 
took other evils along with them. 

Look out for those little keys! When I see a little girl 
act as if she thought more of her new bonnet and dress than 
of her behavior, J conclude that she is vain. When I see a 
lad pulling off the wings of a fly, or sticking a pin through it, 
I think he hasa cruel heart, and may become a cruel man. 


Look out, we say again, for these little keys! ‘They unlock 
the character, and show what it is. 


SELECTIONS. 


MARY AND HER MOTHER. 

‘‘MoTuer, why do you read the Bible so much?” said little 
Mary, “ havn’t you read it all through ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, my dear, a great many times,’’ said her mother. 

“ Well, then, you must know all that there is in it by this 
time ; and yet you read it every day.” 

“Do you remember last summer, Mary, when you were 
away at Miss Brooks’ school ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“You told me that when you got a letter from home, you 
used to read it over and over till it was almost worn out.” 

“ And so I did, mother.” 

“‘ Well, what made you read that letter so often? you knew 
all that was in it.” 
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‘“‘ Because it seemed a pleasure, and made me think about 
home, and you and father.” 

“‘So, my dear, I read over some parts of the Bible that I 
have read hundreds of times before, for the same reason, that 
it reminds me of my home, of my heavenly Father, and my 
Saviour, and of what he wishes me to do; and therefore I 
love to read it.” 

“Ts heaven my home, too, mother?” said little Mary ; 
“ shall you take me with you when you go?” 

“T cannot tell you, my dear; I cannot give you leave to 
go to heaven, but I know who can.” 

“ Ah, you mean Jesus Christ, mother.” 

‘“ Yes, my dear, you must ask him; and you must read and 
learn to understand this Book, which is like a letter from 
Him to us, to tell us all about himself and heaven. When 
you can, I hope you will love to read the Bible as much as I 
do.” 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A LITTLE boy had died. His body was laid out in a dark- 
ened room, waiting to be laid in the cold, lone grave. His 
afflicted mother and bereaved little sister went in to look at 
the sweet face of the precious sleeper, for his face was beauti- 
ful even in death. As they stood gazing on the face of one 
so beloved and cherished, the little girl asked to shake his 
hand. The mother at first did not think it best, but the child 
repeated the request, and seemed very anxious about it; she 
took the cold, bloodless handof her sleeping boy and placed it 
in the hand of his weeping sister. 

The dear child looked at it a moment, caressed it fondly, 
and then looked up to her mother through tears of love, and 
said : 

‘‘ Mother, this hand never struck me.” 

What could have been more touching and lovely ? 
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A FIGURE. 


* Ye are the light of the world.”—Matrt. 5: 14. 

Tas is morally a dark world, and Christian example is a 
light in the midst thereof. Nothing could be more appropriate 
than this appellation — light — to express the influence of godly 
example. Without intending to notice all the points embraced 
in this figure, we shall consider two or three of the more prom- 
inent. 

Light is the life of the world. Without its genial and vivify- 
ing influence the earth would not be a fit abode for man. Vege- 
table thrift would be unknown, and every inch of soil be doomed 
to sterility. Beauty, that now adorns every hill and valley, 
would become extinct; for the flowers would fade and wither, 
and every color be lost in the universal desolation. All forms of 
loveliness would perish, and songs of gladness be hushed forever. 
So, without Christian example, the world would speedily become 
amoral waste. It is this which has preserved society, in past 
days, from utter wickedness and ruin. Poorly as the children of 
God have exemplified the gospel of Christ, it is still true that 
their influence restrains men from vice, and lifts them up from 
their degradation. Where there is no church, iniquity abounds. 
Where Christian example is of the best type, there society has 
attained the highest moral elevation. A few exemplary followers 
of Jesus in a community, will save it from destruction, as ten 
righteous men would have saved Sodom. Their influence is 
purifying and regenerating in its tendency. It becomes seed 
thatis sown upon good ground, springing up, and yielding flowers 
and fruit, till the desert and solitary place are glad, and blossom 
as the rose. 

There is power in light. The thunder and the earthquake are 
feeble agents in comparison with this. They may tottle down 
mighty warehouses, but neither of them can cause a plant to bud 
and blossom. This belongs to the agency of light, as we have 
already seen. The power that can produce growth and thrift, 
like that which now crowns forest and field, is next to that which 
creates. Hence, we say there is power in light. So there is in 

4 
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Christian example. This has been implied already. The old 
maxim is, “‘ example is more powerful than precept;”’ that is, it 
produces greater results than precept can. Men may oppose 
precept with argument; but they cannot reason in the face of 
example. There isno argument that can stand against a sincere, 
earnest, holy life. 

Light is indestructible. Who or what can destroy a sunbeam ? 
What power can blot’ out a ray of light? We may ask, with 
equal force, who is able to destroy the influence of Christian 
example? It may be railed at and ridiculed, but it still survives. 
Good men may die; but their example lives. It lives long after 
they are dead. Being dead they speak. Their dwellings decay 
and their wealth is lost, and even their mental faculties decline; 
but their example shines on like the imperishable light. 

Once more, the light is ample for few or many. Though 
millions of people may use it, there is enough for millions more. 
There is just as much of it after thousands have used it as before. 
We take all of it we need, and still it is not diminished. There 
would be no more, if it were enjoyed only by a single mortal — 
there is no less now that it is used by the entire human race. 
Thus it is with pious example. It is ample to influence the 
largest as well as the smallest number. Nothing is extracted 
from it by its effect upon the hearts of ten, fifty, or a hundred. 
It is then just as powerful to impress as many more. It would 
be impossible to make such drafts upon it as to diminish its 
beauty, power, or effect. 

How appropriate, then, to call Christians ‘the light of the 
world!’ If they let their light shine, moraljdarkness must vanish 
away. 


A STRANGE MEMORY. 


Ir is a fact of experience and observation that we remember 
injuries much longer than favors received. It is not unusual for 
persons to forget kindnesses after a series of years, perhaps 
of months; but who ever forgot the man who defrauded him, or 
defamed his character, or inflicted any considerable injary upon 
him? There was the chief butler, to whom Joseph was so 
kind in the prison-house of Egypt. One would naturally con- 
clude that the favor of Joseph, in the interpretation of his dream, 
through which he was greatly comforted and benefitted, would 
be remembered, especially when Josepb requested, “ But think 
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on me when it shall be well with thee, and show kindness.” But 
this was not the case. The recipient of so much kindness had a 
short memory. We read, ‘‘ Yet did not the chief butler re- 
member Joseph, but forgot him.” If Joseph had inflicted a 
severe blow upon him while imprisoned, he would probably have 
been remembered. But his memory was poor to retain a knowl- 
edge of favors. It is not best to censure the butler too much ; 
for we are all cousins, if not brothers, to him in this respect. It is 
a common infirmity of poor, fallen human nature. Nor do we 
regard it in its most aggravating form until we consider how it 
treats the kindness of God. How much longer we recollect 
some afflictive event than we do the numerous and largest 
kindnesses of Jehovah! The reverse of fortune that sweeps 
away our wealth, the sudden blow that cuts down a friend, and 
even the minor disappointments and trials of life, are carried in 
recollection forsad and weary years, while the countless mercies 
of God are forgotten. We should inter that some complaining 
people are having a hard time, in the hand of Providence, judg- 
ing from the tone of their remarks. Their conversation is about 
the trying things ot life—and not a word concerning the un- 
numbered blessings which give a precious value to existence. 


THOUGHTS IN MY GARDEN. 


AccIDENTALLY we pulled up a blade of corn. It was just peep- 
ing out of the earth, almost too short to be called a blade. But 
the roots had shot down two or three inches into the earth. 
There was twice as much root as blade. While we saw no signs 
of growth, and were thinking that the seed had perished during 
the cold, stormy weather, there was an invisible growth beneath 
the soil. It was taking deep root,.and sending out its fibres in 
every direction. This was its most important growth, too. Its 
future thrift and strength depended mainly upon it.. So it is with 
the Christian. His hidden life is the root of all that man sees. 
There is an unseen progress in the soul, which is the secret of 
the spiritual joy and usefulness that is beheld by the world. If 
he lives rightly, there is an invisible growth in grace, more im- 
portant to the future development of his character than any 
external thing. Unbelievers may imagine that he is growing no 
better, while the seed of a future fruitful life is rooting itself in 
the soul. 
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How wise the provision that seed-corn should throw out roots 
before and faster than the blade! Were it otherwise, a drought 
would cause it to wither, or a tempest tear it up from its bed- 
It is an equally wise provision that the new-born soul should 
become rooted and grounded in the truth, first of all, in order to 
thrive and yield much fruit to the glory of God. ‘‘ AND BECAUSE 
THEY HAD NO ROOT, THEY WITHERED AWAY.”’ 

There is much variety and little beauty in these garden vege- 
tables. That little yellow flower yonder in the grass, which the 
children call “ butter-cup,’’ has much more beauty than the rough 
and sturdy bean, or the smoother and softer pea, or the dark- 
leaved, homely potato. The apple trees, too, are less, beautiful 
now that they have lost their coronet of blossoms, and the fruit 
is forming. But here we discover a principle of Divine adminis- 
tration. The most useful thingsin creation are plain and homely. 
We have sometimes thought that God has put the choicest souls 
into the plainest caskets. At any rate, many of the best and 
wisest people have little beauty to boast of. But whether the 
principle holds good or not, in its application to mankind, it 
certainly does in its application to the mineral and vegetable 
world. That most useful of all the metals, iron, has few or no 
attractions in comparison with gold which is chiefly used for 
ornament. The cucumber, drawing its slow length along upoy 
the ground, green as its sister squash, is almost to be pitied, in 
contrast with the pretty daisy, or the delicate rose. But we see 
the Divine purpose, and that is enough. Utility before beauty, 
is the rule of Providence. While the former is everywhere made 
prominent, the latter is not despised. The aforesaid little 
“butter-cup,’’ which has nothing to do but to wear its golden 
dress, and see homely vegetables grow, is full proof of this. 
And every field and grove has its many-tinted blossoms, scattered 
here and thefe, to tell us that while God loves usefulness more 
he loves not beauty less. 


ACTIVITY OF CHILDHOOD. 


Can a little child sit still three seconds. Perhaps every parent 
would say, ‘yes,’ at once. But watch a sprightly little son or 
daughter, two years of age, and see if he or she is perfectly quiet 
three seconds at a time, during waking moments. A few days 
since, we went to an artist for the purpose of getting an ambro- 
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type of one of these ever-moving ‘two years old.’ ‘‘ How long 
will it take to get his picture?’’ we asked. ‘Three seconds,’’ 
he replied. After trying in vain for an hour to keep him still 
‘three seconds,’’ we abandoned the effort. Some motion, or 
turn of the eyes, before the brief time had expired, spoiled every 
picture. ‘‘ It is not strange,”’ said the artist, ‘‘ I am not able to 
get a good picture of only a small part of the children who are 
brought to my rooms. Two went away yesterday without their 
pictures, because they would not sit still long enough.’’ We 
never thought so much of the matter before, but there is an im- 
portant lesson init. ‘‘ Children are active creatures,’ we say, 
and yet how few consider the degree of their activity! It 
appears to be a demand of their natures. Physical and mental 
development requires this activity in the years of childhood. 
Later in life more quiet is consistent with the healthful growth 
of body and mind. Hence the peril of confining young children 
in infant schools five or six hours inaday. Aside from the injury 
of thus early stimulating their mental faculties, it is a cruelty 
practised upon their bodies. It is one of the most successful 
methods to make them wee, sickly things, totally unfit to grapple, 
in manhood and womanhood, with the stern realities of life. 
They require action every hour when not asleep, and they may as 
well be denied suitable food,as suitable exercise. The first 
eight years of a child’s life ought to be regulated with reference 
to the acquisition of physical strength, that afterwards the mind 
may be developed without ruining the body. 


TRICKS OF TRADE. 


Tuere is a class of so called “ small frauds”’ that have become 
alarmingly prevalent. In no sphere of life do we escape them 
entirely. They often run into very gross forms of deception 
without arousing the public indignation. Many good sort of 
people regard them rather in the light of crafty jokes than other- 
wise. They submit to them pleasantly, partly because they 
cannot help themselves, and partly because they do not regard 
the deception in its true light of heinous wickedness. 

Let us see. We purchase a barrel pf flour, which proves to 
contain some wheat and some white corn, ground and bolted 
together. We get a pound of coffee, one quarter of which at 
least is pulverized peas. Our sugar, too, is mixed with sand to 
increase its weight. Our spices are only a little spice, and a 
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good deal of something else. Our linen goods are half cotton, 
and the woollen are not much better. Paris hats and hose are 
made in Boston and New York. And thus on through the 
whole catalogue of saleable articles. We eat and wear deception. 
We sleep on it. We dose withit. We scarcely purchase 
an article of merchandise when we feel positively satisfied that we 
have bought the genuine. Many a proud belle, who will not 
deign to wear any but Parisian goods, flirts in no other than 
American robes and ribbons. They serve her purpose equally 
well, so long as she is not aware of the fraud that has been 
practised upon her. Yes! It would be quite impossible to 
escape all forms of deception. Society is pervaded with them, 
and no prospect of a happy change. If the civil law should 
arise in its majesty to destroy every article of trade that is allied 
to a trick, the destruction would become general. We should be 
alarmed lest nothing would be left to keep soul and body to- 
gether. 

Such deception has a more pernicious influence than many 
suppose. The fact that the popular will does not brand it with 
the mark of Cain, and that the public press is mainly silent upon 
the subject, exposes youth and young men to the evil. They 
conclude that deceptions which even good men practice, and the 
popular voice does not condemn, must be allowable. Therefore, 
they have little hesitation in learning these frauds. It is an 
effectual way of initiating them into the arts of iniquity, so that 
they will become adepts therein for gain. 


UNBELIEF OF BELIEF. 


Wuen Peter was cast into prison by the enraged Jews, “ prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church unto God for him.” 
They. believed in the efficacy of prayer, and for this reason they 
besought God to deliver him. God heard their prayer, and Peter 
was delivered ; and he went directly “‘ to the house of Mary, the 
mother of John,, where many were gathered together praying.” 
He knocked at the gate, and the damsel who came to it returned 
to announce that Peter was there. But the disciples did not 
believe her. It was too good news to be true, and they said to 
the woman, ‘‘ Thou art mad.’”’. And when she continued to affirm 
that it was so, they said, “It is his angel.”” Although they had 
been praying for this very thing, they did not believe that their 
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prayers were answered, even when Peter was knocking for ad- 
mission. It was much easier for them to believe that it was his 
spirit than his veritable self. Alas, for dreadful unbelief! It 
still has power over the hearts of those even who have been 
washed in the blood of the Lamb. It often blinds them to the 
truth as it is illustrated in the providence of God. They believe, 
and yet they do not believe. ‘‘ Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief.” 

We have seen that the friends of Peter were more ready to 
believe that it was his spirit than himself. The fact illustrates a 
weakness of human nature. In these days of “ Spiritualism,’’ 
we have many facts to prove that a certain class of minds catch 
at delusion sooner than truth. Men who have rejected the 
miracles of Christ, though sustained by the authority of the 
Bible, now believe that they are performed by spirits. Tipping 
tables, mysterious knockings, and other singular manifestations, 
are at once ascribed to spiritual agencies, rather than to any 
other cause. Peter’s friends ought to have known that the ap- 


pearance of his spirit at the gate would be a stranger phenomenon 
than the appearance of Peter himself. So our Spiritualist neighbors 
ought to perceive that it is far more unnatural to ascribe the 
antics of chairs and tables to spirits, than to some other causes 
which writers have mentioned. 


EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


MANLY SPEECH. 

Rev. H. S. Brown has been delivering a lecture in several 
places, and the following paragraph therefrom we cut from an 
exchange. It relates to a topic of great importance to young 
men, and reads thus: — 


“‘The point to which I have next to direct attention is manliness 
in speech. There are many young men who seem to consider it 
essential to manliness that they should be masters of slang. The 
sporting world, like its brother, the swell mob, has a language of 
its own, but this dog-English extends far beyond the sporting 
world. It comes with its hordes of barbarous words, threatening 
the entire extinction of genuine English. 

Now, just listen for a moment to our fast young man, who 
thinks that to be a man he must speak in the dark phraseology 
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of slang. If he does anything on his own responsibility he does 
it on his own “ hook.” If he sees anything remarkably good, he 
calls it a ‘stunner,’ the superlative of which is ‘ regular stunner.’ 
If a man is requested to pay a tavern bill, he is asked if he will 
‘stand Sam.’ If he meets a savage-looking dog, he calls him an 
‘ugly customer.’ If he meets an eccentric man, he calls him a 
‘rummy old cove.’ A sensible man is a‘chap that is up to 
snuff.’ Our young friend never seolds, but ‘ blows up;’ never 
pays, but ‘stumps up;’ never finds it difficult to pay, but is 
‘hard up.’ He has no hat, but shelters his head beneath fa ‘ tile.’ 
He wears, but no neckcloth surrounds his throat with a ‘ choker.’ 
He lives nowhere, but there is some place he ‘hangs out.’ He 
never goes away or withdraws, but he ‘ bolts’ — he ‘ slopes ’ — 
he ‘mizzles’—he ‘makes himself scarce’ — he ‘walks his 
chalk ’ — he ‘ makes tracks ’ — he ‘ cuts his stick ’ — or, what is 
the same thing, he ‘cuts his lucky!’ The highest compliment 
you can pay him is to tell him he is a ‘regular brick.’ He does 
not protest to be brave, but he prides himself on being ‘ plucky.’ 
Money is a word which he has forgotten, but he talks a good 
deal about ‘tin;’ and the ‘needful,’ the ‘rhino,’ and the 
ready.’ When a man speaks, he ‘ spouts,’ — when he holds ,his 
peace, he shuts up ;’ when he is humiliated, he is ‘ taken down a 
peg or two,’ and ‘ made to sing small.’ 

Now, a good deal of this slang is harmless; many of the terms 
are, I think, very expressive; yet there is much in slang that is 
objectionable. For example, as Arehdeacon Hare observes in one 
of his sermons, the word ‘ Governor,’ as applied to a father, is to 
be reprehended. I have heard a young man call his father the 
‘relieving officer.’ Does it not betray, on the part of young men, 
great ignorance of the paternal and filial relationship, or great 
contempt for them? Their father is to such young men only a 
governor — merely the representative of authority. Innocently 
enough the expression is used by thousands of young men who 
venerate and love their parents; but only think of it, and I am 
sure you will admit that it is a cold, heartless word when thus 
applied, and one that ought forthwith to be abandoned. 


TRIUMPHS OF FAITH. 

Tue dying moments of Rev. Dudley A. Phelps present a sub- 
lime illustration of the power of Christian faith. Much has been 
said of his death, but we have nowhere seen the details so aflect- 
ingly expressed as in the close of his father’s sermon upon his last 
hours, which we give below. The hymn, which is set to music, 
in this number of the magazine, is founded upon the charge 
which he left to the ministry ; 


“ He received the annunciation of his approaching death with 
the utmost calmness and delight, replying, ‘My father dear, I 
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dearly love you all, but I had rather be with Jesus, than with my 
dearest ones on earth. Lay me straight in the bed, father, and 
cover me up, and let me wait my Father’s time.’ We arranged 
his bed as well as was possible, and he lay in quietness in it for 
alittle while. His friends and family were gathered immediately 
around his bed, as I announced to them the certainty of his ap- 
proaching departure. We watched his blessed and animated 
countenance in its repose. During this interval, he spoke occa- 
sionally, in brief remarks to those around him, which need have 
no place here. But at this moment, one testimony was given 
which has been referred to already in the public prints, and 
though I should not have introduced it to the public myself, (for 
I esteem such brief addresses as beyond the right of public knowl- 
edge,) yet it is my duty, it having been proclaimed, to repeatit 
correctly. When his beloved and faithful physician had returned 
from a short absence from the house, a little before ten o’clock, 
he said to him, ‘ Doctor. my friends have given me up; they say 
Iam dying. Is that your opinion!’ The dcctor, after a few 
moment’s examination, answered him in the affirmative. ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘ Doctor, I have loved you much as a friend; I long to 
love you as a brother in Jesus Christ. I cannot repay the obli- 
gations I am under to you, unless I am permitted to bring you to 
a Saviour’s feet. Let me entreat you now to come to Jesus, that 
you may be to me forever a dear brother in Christ, ard that you 
may be far more useful than I have ever been.’ 

‘‘He was presently asked if he had any messages to send to his 
brethren in the ministry, or to his congregation. He answered 
us, ‘ Not now, I am too much exhausted.’ Again he reposed for 
a few moments, and then opened his eyes with a very elevated 
expression, and said ina loud and very distinct voice, ‘ Now, 
father, 1 am ready. Tell them, ‘ Let us all stand up for Jesus — 
let us all stand in Christ Jesus in prayer — accepted in Christ, 
having no other claims than His righteousness, that Christ may 
be glorified in us forever.’ He again sunk in repose and quiet 
for a season, and then again, he raised his eyes and voice, and 
said with equal distinctness, ‘Now, father, I want to send a mes- 
sage to my church. I love that church: I love the principles on 
which it has been founded. I want to see those principles estab- 
lished in the church: I want to see men gathered into the church 
on those ;r‘nciples, such as shall be saved. 1 wish my people to 
go on vigorously and establish that church for the glory of Christ 
forever.’ 

‘‘Much exhausted by such efforts, he sank at these intervals into 
perfect quietness ; and then again he suddenly aroused, and said 
to us, ‘Sing, Sing! Can you not sing?’ We hesitated, —saw 
it was impossible, when he himself struck the words, 


*Rock of ages, cleft for me,’ 


and we followed him, and we sung together, the first two verses 
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of that hymn — but he could sing nd more — no more could we— 
sorrow silenced us all. In reference to his own death, he said, 
‘I wish to say in regard to this dispensation, I am perfectly satis- 
fied — I have no fault to find with it. Isay it emphatically, [have 
not one fault to find with it. I desire only that it be abundantly 
sanctified to us all.’ His beautiful private, personal address to 
his wife, and two addresses to his family, and particularly to his 
little children, who were severally brought to him, and to whom 
he gave a father’s parting kiss and blessing, these were all so 
spiritual, so sweet, so solemn, that they can never be effaced 
from the memory of those who heard and saw the remarkable 
scene which they made up. i 
‘ But after all this passed by, his powers of endurance rapidly 

failing, and he felt himself just going, he turned to me again with 
the sweetest smile, ‘ Now, father dear, kiss me once more ;’ and 
as I kissed him, he said, ‘Good night, dear father.’ Soon after 
this, at about twenty minutes before eleven o’clock, his mind 
began to wander, and all his ungoverned imaginations were con- 
nected with his church, and his expressions even then, were beau- 
tiful and affectionate. He had an hour of imaginary contest with 
some persons who detained him in the church, and would not re- 
lease him, crying to them, as his mind roamed, ‘Dear brethren, 
Oh, this is true — you will kill me; that Sunday night’s sermon 
of an hour and a half, killed me—let us go home — why will 
you all kill yourselves?’ Then again, as if a crowd was waiting 
— ‘Open the doors and let them come in!’ I never spoke to 
him. During this period, even, he knew us and would answer us 
with pertect intelligence, constantly begging us to ‘go home,’ 
and I could only put him off in peace, by telling him that at 
twelve o’clock we would go home; your Father’s time would 
come. He seemed at last to pass this contest, and I said to him 
as he lay down, relaxed and prostrate : 

‘My dear son, have you been surrounded by enemies ?’ 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘ Jesus was with you, darling.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ certainly.’ 

‘And are you now at rest ?’ 

‘ Yes, perfectly.’ 

‘Is the prospect bright before your eyes?’ 

‘ Oh, yes, it is glorious.’ 

But the power of life was now fast going, and he seemed no 
longer conscious of our presence. I aroused him again and asked 


‘Do you see me, my dear son?’ 

* No.’ 

‘Do you hear me?’ 

* No.’ 

' s you not know your father’s voice ?’ 
‘ oO.’ 
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His wife made the same attempts, but with no other result. I 
then said, 

‘My darling son, do you know Jesus?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ said he, in a voice of wonderful strength and de- 
liberation, ‘ Oh, yes! I know Jesus —TI have a steadfast trust in 
Jesus — a calm and steadfast trust.’ He spoke with astonishing 
distinctness. 

This was, perhaps, within an hour of his departure. After 
this, he could say no more, connectedly : yet, one half hour after- 
wards, perhaps, 1 thought he might still be conscious to my 
voice, and I asked him, 

‘Are you happy, my dear son?’ 

‘And he answered me very distinctly, 

‘ Oh, perfectly, perfectly !’ : 

How strange! They were the very words with which his saint- 
ed mother closed her testimony to me six and twenty years before, 
within five minutes of her death. From that moment he gently 
sobbed away his life like an infant who had fallen asleep in 
crying. His sobs became fainter and fainter, until the last one 
gently passed, and all was quielness and rest. The same tender, 
faithful ones who had nursed him, andbathed his fevered head 
night and day with such uninterrupted devotion, as gently closed 
his eyes in death, and placed his lifeless head back upon the 
pillow, a pattern of the tenderness of affection, and endurance 
of fidelity which adorns the nearest relations of human life. 
Thus, my beloved friends, thus have we all agreed t6 lend him 
to the Lord as long as he liveth. He was a child of prayer 
from his birth. Long since a mother’s inwrought fervent prayers 
were turned to praise; but who shall dare to say a Christian 
mother’s love can die, or her maternal interest refuse to em- 
brace every possible advantage which God may grant, unknown 
to us, in continued prayer?” 


A CHRISTENING IN VENICE. 


Tue Art Journal contains a description of a baptism in 
Venice which the reader will find interesting. It runs thus: 


‘‘ A lady with her attendants came forward, and placed on the 
lowest step of the altar a little glass case, or rather litter, cur- 
tained with muslin and-pink calico, and festooned with flowers, 
which almost vied with those on the altar. What can it be? we 
immediately speculated with each other in our innocence. It is 
some pretty little offering to the Madonna, surely — a model of a 
leg, or a silver heart, perhaps. Ah! nothing of the kind. How 
utterly were we mistaken! To our surprise a living child—a 
living child is brought out of the little ambulance — and to be 
christened ! — a little red thing, only a few hours born, as tightly 
swathed as an Egyptian mummy ; its poor little fat, squeezed-up 
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rudiments of features all distorted and awry with the misery of 
those bands, which are but atype of the others, spiritual and 
temporal, religious as well as political, to follow in their turn 
through life. It is taken to the font immediately, where an old 
priest and his white-surpliced lad await it, and the ceremony 
begins. The formulary is read, or, rather, 1 must really say, 
gabbed, by the aged clergyman, with toothless inarticulation, 
and yet as quickly as possible, as if the good man felt all the 
while that his dinner was as rapidly cooling. His tones resem- 
bled just the quick and angry bubblings of an old woman’s potato 
kettle; and not one word could my inquisitive, exceedingly 
attentive ear detect. As for feeling, 1 suppose he was too much 
a man of business to indulge in a weakness which consumes 
valuable time. One important mistake he was very near com- 
mitting in his precipitate haste, nevertheless. He all but 
christened the child Elizabeth Lucrezia Maria, instead of Isabella 
Lucrezia Maria. At the proper stage of the ceremonial, the 
poor little child’s head and back are bared; and it is bent forward; 
the chrism, or sacred oil, is energetically rubbed in, and painful 
mewlings are painfully increased ; and, finally, the infirm priest, 
holding on by the shoulder of one of the sponsers, as he hobbles 
along, again reads in the same harsh andseething tones from the 
book still borne before him by the acolyte, the whole party 


makes off rapidly to the altar, where the rest ot the ceremony is 
speedily despatched.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Truta STRANGER THAN Fiction. Father Hanson’s story of his own life. With 

' nena by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 12 mo. pp. 212. Boston: J. P. Jewett 

Father Hanson is said to be the veritable Uncle Tom in Mrs. Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Whether this be so or not, itis a remarkable life. 
We have read it with as much interest and profit, as we did Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. The book is written by himself in a lucid, pleasant style, and thus 
becomes in itself a monument of the tact, genius, and perseverance of a 
man who worked his way from the degradation of slavery up to intelligence, 
eloquence, and distinguished honor. His life is a striking illustration of 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. It deserves to be read as 
widely as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, of which he is saideto be the remarkable hero. 


Tue SoyTHerRN Piatrorm: Or, Manuel of Southern sentiment on the subject of 
Slavery. By Daniel R. Goodloe. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 


This is a pamphlet of 96 pages, double columns, containing what Southern 
men have said against slavery. It isa very valuable document to be possess- 
ed by every professional man, for reference; and to others it will bea curi- 
ous and instructive work. The compiler deserves much credit for his 
patience and perseverance in bringing together such a fund of opinions 
upon the exciting subject of Slavery. It appears with the highest recom- 
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mendation of Hons. Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, John P. Hale, and 

others of equal fame. 

** Discourss ON Creeps, AND EccrestasticaAL Macutnery.’’? By Hon. Gerritt 
Smith ; and **THe Sin or StAvery, THE GuILT oF THE CHURCH, AND THE 
Durty or Tue Mrinistry.’’ By Rev George B. Cheever D. D. 

These are the first two tracts in Messrs. Jewett & Co’s series for “ think- 
ing men and women.” The first we cannot endorse, as it contains radical 
errors in our view, not so much in regard to creeds as other things inci- 
dental. The second is able, eloquent, and unanswerable, like all Dr. Chee- 
ver’s productions on the subject of slavery ; it is masterly yet simple, severe 
yet true, argumentative yet scriptural. 

We are informed by Messrs. Jewett & Co. that they have in press, a lit- 
tle twenty-five cent volume with the bold title, “ Immersion not Baptism.” 
We know nothing of the merits of the work, but the title alone is sufficient 
to make a noise. 

A Series or ArticLtes on CrerrcAt Hearts. Relating to subjects of importance 
to pastors and people. Written at various leisure moments. Some of which 
were published in 1857. By Wm. M. Cornell, M.D. Boston: Brown, Tag- 
gard & Chase. 

This is a pamphlet of 78 pages, double columns, containing twenty-four 
articles on very practical and useful topics. There is more common sense 
in this series of articles on the health of clergymen, than we have ever seen 
compressed into a volume of five times its size. Every clergyman should 
read it. Their people, too, will find many valuable hints init. The last 
article is on clergymen’s wives, and is well worth the price of the work. 

NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, 
Boston. 

1 Dred. Mrs. Stowe; Music by John J. Blockley. 

2. Mary Dolan; Ballad by J. H. McNaughton. 

3. Melodies of the Day; The Brightest Eyes, No. 91. By Charles 
Cerole. 

4. Gentle Hattie; Songs and Choruses, by C. St. John. 

5. Sweet Songs for Sabbath evenings. Sunday, Pearl of Day, by W. 
West. 

6. Lays of the South. Sister, I Miss Thee, by H. W. Smith. 

7. The Golden Harp; A collection of Hymns, Tunes and Choruses, for 
the use of Sabbath Schools, Social Gatherings, Picnics, and the Home Cir- 
cle. By L. O. Emerson, author of The Golden Wreath, &c. &c. Boston 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Articles Accepted. —“ For the Children of the Happy Home” — “A 
Scriptural Figure, Is., 12 : 3”— “ Influence of Matter upon Mind” — “ He 
Careth for Thee’ — “ Exaggeration in Families” —“ Encouragement to 
Praying Mothers” —“ Report of the Dwight Mission Maternal Associa- 
tion” — “ Anna Bolyn” — “ Jane Seymour — Anne of Cleves” — “ Moral 
Training of Children” — “ Address to Mothers”—~* What's in a Name ”— 
“* Way Mothers bless theis Children”—* I'll not Murmur.” 
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Material, fine mazarine blue merino. 


A facing of deep bluesilk turns back on each side the front, terminating about six 
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inches wide at the bottom and narrowing at the waist to about half that width, 
whence it grows broad again, and spreads over the entire front of the chest. The 
sleeves are a flowing pagoda shape, turned up with blue silk. The skirt falls 
open from the waist, revealing the front of a puffed under skirt. Double rows 
of fancy buttons ynite the corsage above the waist, and form a pretty trimming 
to each side of the skirt. A round collar, enriched with French needle-work, is 
worn with the robe. A heavy cord and tassel is also worn at the waist. 


No. 2. 


No. 1. — Is little boy in his first masculine outfit. The trousers are green 
velvet; they only reach a little below the knees, when they meet a ruffle of 
French needlework: they are buttoned at the sides with three gilt buttons; the 
bottom is surrounded by a vine of embroidery, and fruit of the grape-vine up 
the sides and around the waist-band. The tunic is of royal purple velvet, made 
rather short, and falling open in front. The sleeves are full, and descend only a 
little below the elbow. 

No, 2 — Her party dress is of white silk, delicately plaided with rose color. 
The sleeves are formed of a single ruffle, scolloped and finished with narrow rose- 
colored gimp. Lappets pass from the waist over each shoulder, formfng a second 
ruffle to the sleeves, and bands of narrow fringe cross the bosom between these 
two lappets. Four graduated flounces cover the skirt, leaving nothing but the 
hem visible. Pantalettes of fine cambric, cut in deep points, and heavy with nee- 
dle-work, finish this childish, but rich toilet. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS. 





FAMILY SCENES OF THE BIBLE.* 
NO. VII. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS. 
EDITORIAL. 


THE engraving represents Adam and Eve when God fur- 
nished them with clothing of skins, as related in Genesis 3: 21: 
“ Unto Adam also and to his wife did the Lord God make coats 
of skins, and clothed them.” The object was to furnish them 
with a protection. This is the primary design of apparel 
always—to protect the body. The fact should be borne in 
mind in order to regulate the modes of dress. It has been so 
generally disregarded in late years, by both sexes, that one 
would infer that adornment was its original and only design. 
Protection, health, convenience, and utility are minor consider- 
ations with the devotees of fashion. It is made a very costly 
and time-consuming art for the sake of attracting admiration. 
In many families it is the great study of life. It is the princi- 
pal subject of conversation, and little labor is performed by 
the members except upon the article of dress. Neither educa- 
tion nor religion receive half so much attention. The conse- 
quence is that dress exerts a controlling and moulding influence 
upon families. Children reared in such circumstances will in- 
evitably cherish erroneous views of life. They will grow up 
with exaggerated views of some unimportant matters, and con- 
tempt for many things of the highest value to mankind. 
Hence the subject is one of practical importance to the house- 
hold. In our series of family scenes it justly deserves a place. 

Modern extravagance in dress pertains more to females than 
to males. The mothers, wives, and sisters, more than fathers, 
sons, and brothers, worship at the shrine of fashion. Orna- 
ment and display appear to be more congenial to woman’s 
heart. Nor is the remark intended to apply only to American 
females ; it is universally true of the sex, whether in this or 


*Entered according to Act of Congress, by C. Stone, in the year 1858, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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other lands. When Dr. Judson went to preach to the Karens, 
he found the females great admirers of ornaments. He count- 
ed fifteen necklaces of all sizes and colors, on one lady. Three 
necklaces was the average number worn. He said, “ brass 
belts above the ankles ; neat braids of black hair tied below the 
knees; rings of all sorts on the fingers; bracelets on the 
wrists and arms ; long instruments of some metal, perforating 
the lower part of the ear by an immense aperture, and reach- 
ing nearly to the shoulders ; fancifully constructed bags enclos- 
ing the hair and suspended from the back part of the head, not 
to speak of the ornamental parts of their clothing, — consti- 
tuted the fashion and the tons of the fair Karenesses.” In 
ancient Rome females became so extravagant in the wearing 
of ornaments that a law was enacted, in the time of Caius 
Oppius, declaring that no woman should wear more than half an 
ounce of gold for ornament, and no dress of different colors in 
the city, or nearer to the city than one miJe. That females of 
the present age and nation excel the males in their fondness 
for dress is very evident. In city and country we meet with 
those to whom we may justly apply the poet’s description : 
** But who is this, what thing of sea or land, 

That’s so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing ! 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus bound for the isles 

Of Javan or Jadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails filled and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold thet play. 

An amber scent of odorous perfume 

Is her harbinger, a dandy train behind ; 

Some rich Phillistian matron she may seem, 


But now, at nearer view, no other, certain, 
Than a modern belle.’’ 


A respectable paper of Boston, stated that the bill of one 
lady in 1854, at a lace and embroidery store, was two thousand 
dollars, and of several ladies at one of the chief dry good 
stores of the city, between five and six thousand dollars each. 
A writer says, ‘ Not long since a professional man, with an 
income, perhaps of from three to four thousand dollars a year 
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on which to support himself, a wife, and one child, became 
bankrupt. Investigation of his circumstances showed that he 
owed about six thousand dollars, more than half the sum being 
due to milliners and jewellers for his wife’s finery.” It was in 
view of such facts that a wholesale merchant and importer, 
addressing the American Women’s Education Society, said, 
“You have got hold of a great matter. I hope you will suc- 
ceed. The women are wrong, sir. They are not educated 
right. They are going to bankrupt the country unless there is 
a change. More is thought of show than substance. We pay 
scores of millions annually for ladies’ ornaments, which are of 
no use. We are paying more duties on artificial flowers than 
on railroad iron. God help you to elevate the position and 
the aim of woman.” 

This extravagance is equal to that which distinguishes the 
royal families of Europe, in proportion to the means enjoyed. 
Buckingham wore a court suit that cost about $400,000. 
Raleigh had a pair of shoes valued at $30,000. The jewels on 
the bridal dress of Princess Caroline were purchased at the 
enormous expense of $320,000. At the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth three thousand different dresses were found in her ward- 
robe. They numbered all she ever possessed, since she would 
never part with one. The Empress Eugenie of France, had 
Jifty-eight splendid dresses made previous to her marriage. 
Her pocket handkerchiefs cost five hundred dollars a piece. 
She recently appeared at a ball wearing jewels worth $800,- 
000, with flounces of lace on her dress that cost $20,000. We 
pronounce this extravagance; and yet it is not more so than 
much that we behold in our own land, when we compare 
royal position and resources with the more private and humble 
condition of life. Thousand dollar dresses and shawls and sets 
of jewelry of twice that value, are not unusual in our land. 
And the quantity often compares well with the quality. A 
friend informed the author that she saw one of the fashionables 
arrive at Saratoga Springs having twenty-eight trunks for bag- 
gage. Queen Elizabeth did not much surpass this, when we 
take into the account her pecuniary means. 

That we have not exaggerated existing devotion to fashion, 
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a female writer will bear witness. Says Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, “‘ A little while since I was at one of the most fashion- 
able places of public resort. I saw there many women, dressed 
without regard to the season or the demands of the place, in 
apery, or, as it looked to me, in mockery of European fashions. 
I saw their eyes restlessly courting attention. I saw the way 
in which it was paid; the style of devotion, almost an open 
sneer, which it pleased those ladies to receive from men whose 
expression marked their low position in the moral and intel- 
lectual world. These women went to their pillows with their 
heads full of folly, their hearts of jealousy or gratified vanity ; 
those men, with the low opinion they already entertained 
of woman, confirmed. These were American /adies, that is, 
they were of that class who have wealth and leisure to make 
full use of the day and confer benefit on others. They were 
of that class whom the possession of external advantages makes 
of pernicious example to many, if these advantages be mis- 
used.” 

We have been surprised at the amount of fatigue and inconve- 
nience to which followers of fashion will cheerfully submit. They 
will sew and stitch day after day, and part with all they earn 
for the sake of being “in style ;” but they cannot exert them- 
selves half so much in doing good. If they were compelled to 
submit to as much personal inconvenience and suffering in 
benevolent works they would shrink from it. For notice what 
they cheerfully endure in order to be fashionable. They sub- 
mit to having the waist compressed into half its natural size, 
thus impeding the motion of the lungs, and rendering the pro- 
cess of breathing difficult. They will suffer their ears to be 
bored through in order to suspend therefrom gelden orna- 
ments; and their feet to be pinched with small shoes for the 
sake of graceful size. They are like the Greenland women 
who tattoo their bodies by saturating threads in soot, which 
they insert beneath the skin, and then draw them through; or 
African females, whose most coveted ornaments are large brass 
anklets, and armlets of both brass and ivory, which very often 
wear the skin off the ankles and wrists. We wonder at the 
folly of these heathen women, and are surprised that they 
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should torture themselves thus for the sake of appearance ; but 
how is it with these fashionable ladies of our own land, to 
whom we have referred? Is it not equally a torture to bore 
the ears, and endure other sufferings, in order to be in fashion? 
How does an American woman, who compresses her foot into a 
tight shoe, differ from the Chinese female who does a similar 
thing to her little child? If one is torture so is the other. In 
New Guinea, the nose is perforated instead of the ear, to 
receive ornaments. How does this differ, in respect to torture, 
from ear-boring! If we should hear from some heathen land 
that the benighted people seized all foreign women who came 
to their shores, and first perforated their ears in order to intro- 
duce a wire for confining them, dnd put their feet into cases 
that pinched them badly, and their bodies into machines that 
compressed them so as to render breathing labored, and then 
obliged them to walk the streets with enormous skirts suspend- 
ed upon their hips, made heavy by metallic supports, and, in 
addition, forced them to run the hazard of life by eating arse- 
nic, as some young ladies do to produce a clear, delicate com 
plexion ; I say if we should hear of such things being perpe- 
trated upon American women, who visit a foreign land, we 
should call upon the powers that be to put a stop to such bar- 
barities. And yet all this is done in obedience to fashion, in 
this country. What would these persons say, if they were 
required to submit to such things in the cause of benevolence ? 
They would start back with horror, and wonder who could 
believe that Christ was the author of such a gospel. 

Our remarks thus far relate mainly to the extreme fashion- 
ables. But there is a very large class of persons who have not 
the means of gratifying their love of dress and ornament to 
such an extent, and still they are extravagant therein. Ac- 
cording to their wealth they follow fashion with equal devo- 
tion, and the evil consequences of it to themselves is equally 
great. They need admonishing as really as the more affluent 
classes. 

Now we do not assert that the use of dress and jewels for 
adornment in any degree is censurable ; by no means. While 
protection was the original design of apparel, we cannot infer 
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that it is never, and in no degree, to be used in an ornamental 
way. Yet the first and principal object should be to protect 
the body, while style is only secondary, and should always be 
regulated with strict reference to health, pecuniary ability, 
and Christian propriety. Says Rev. Albert Barnes, “The 
apparel should be such as not to attract attention ; such as be- 
comes our situation, such as will not be particularly singular ; 
such as shall leave the impression that the heart is not fixed 
upon it. It is a poor ambition to decorate a dying body with 
gold and pearls. It should not be forgotten that the body 
thus adorned will soon need other habiliments, and will occupy 
a position where gold and pearls would be a mockery.. When 
the heart is right, when there is true and supreme love for 
religion, it is usually not difficult to regulate the subject of 
dress.” 

In a word we object to any indulgence in dress that may 
justly be considered extravagant. The plain, simple, un- 
adorned apparel of our first parents is far more reasonable and 
scriptural than excess of adornment. The latter develops 
some of the most dangerous propensities of the heart. Such 
devotion to self cultivates that selfishness which is always re- 
pulsive. It makes so much of the person himself that little 
regard is paid to others. 

It also interferes with intellectual and moral improvement. 
There is usually not much intelligence among toilet-worship- 
pers. They may possess a sort of refinement that springs from 
mingling in society, but their knowledge of science and litera- 
ture is very limited. So much time is given to dress that little 
or none is left for reading and study. 

In regard to moral improvement, we need only add that the 
mothers of such men as Newton, Haliburton, Doddridge, Wesley, 
Washington and Edwards, never troubled themselves much about 
the fashions. The same was true of the mothers of such women 
as Theodosia Burr, Lucretia Davidson, and Mary Edwards. 
Fashionable mothers have too little sense of their responsi- 
bility to attend faithfully to the training of their children. 
Ribbons and ornaments have more value in their estimation 
than wholesome lessons upon morals and religion. Daughters 
of high moral excellence, too, are not the slaves of style and 
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display. Like the daughters of Henry Lurens, President of 
the Continental Congress, they regard apparel of secondary 
importance. When she was residing in Paris with her father, 
and mingling in the most fashionable society, she was at full 
liberty to gratify her love of dress to any extent. On one oc: 
casion her father made her a present of five hundred guineas, 
evidently with the intention of having her conform more to 
the habits of fashionable life; but, after appropriating a small 
part of it to her own use, she purchased a quantity of French 
Testaments, which she distributed among the poor, and estab- 
lished a school for the instruction of this class, constituting a 
fund for defraying the annual expenses thereof. How beauti- 
ful is such generous conduct in contrast with that of young 
ladies who spend all the money they can command for apparel! 

There is a charming incident in the life of the Princess 
Charlotte, who was distinguished for artless simplicity. On 
one occasion, a shawl of uncommon worth and beauty, just re- 
ceived from India, was handed to her for examination. The 
price of it was three thousand guineas. She returned it, say- 
ing: “In the first place, I cannot afford to give three thousand 
guineas for a shawl; and in the second, a Norwich shawl, of 
the value of half a crown, manufactured by a native of Eng- 
land, would become me better than the costliest article which 
the loom of India ever produced.” How many females seek 
for the costliest articles, and they will wear only those of for- 
eign manufacture! Poor, weak souls! Princess Charlotte was 
an angel of light beside them. 

We recommend the reader to imitate the example of a lady 
in one of the leading circles of Washington. A gentleman 
complimented her upon the simplicity and taste of her apparel. 
She replied, “I am glad you like my dress; it cost just seven 
dollars, and I made every stitch of it myself.” 

It is very evident from the foregoing that dress is a good or 
evil educator in the family. As such it demands the attention 
of parents that it may not become a snare and curse to chil- 
dren. Perhaps the best rule to regulate dress is that which 
Newton gave to a woman who asked his opinion. ‘ Madam, 
so dress and so conduct yourself that persons who have been 
in your company shall not recollect what you had on.” 
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LADIES’ MODERN FASHIONS. 


BY REV. E. P. DYER. 


There’s a cloud on my brow, and a sigh in my breast, 
As my muse stoops to sing how some ladies are dress’d; 
Oh! alas for the fashions, the good man,is sad, 

When he thinks of the worship the fashions have had. 


The girls have grown waspish since girdles begun, 
And much to be feared, in more senses than one, 
And since the wide hoops have come in to save life, 
It puzzles a man to get sight of his wife. 


With a love of a bonnet on shoulders all bare, — 
With a dozen silk dresses, yet “ Nothing to Wear, ” — 
With a butterfly’s skirt, like a wasp in the waist, — 
Alas ! for the triumphs of fashion and taste. 


With flounces and furbelows, many and wide, — 
With fringes, and laces, and trinkets beside, — 
With edgings and ribbons, and jewels and rings, 
The belles of our day'look like sensible things. 


I wonder Dame Nature should ever have thought 

Of constructing a lady, which might have been bought 
In a Paris saloon, at the milliner’s hands, 

All, except the mere form in thie centre which stands. 


Say, is that a worm, or a woman, I view, 

That is flitting o’er mud in that paper sole shoe ? 
It must be, it must be a creature of life, — 

O, yes! I now see, it is Spriggins’s wife. 


Poor man! how I pity him — delves like a pig, 

To deck out his rib in that filagree rig, — 

While she, for the sake of broad hoops in her skirt, 
Permits him to go without sleeves to his shirt. 


“ Well, good enough for him,” I hear you reply, 
For the fashions of this world are all in your eye, 
And he who wont stand at his househald the head, 
Deserves to go ragged, and scarcely be fed. 
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NOT THERE BUT ABOVE. 


Lines suggested by the death of an interesting and lovely young lady of sixteen, 
who died in the triumphs of Christian Faith. A few moments before her 
death, she exclaimed, with unusual animation, ‘‘ I see the angels,’ 
as she was dying, said, ‘* Mother Iam going now.’’ 
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BY CAROLA WILDGROVE.- 


Nor in that silent coffin-house, 

Where gentle hands with tend’rest care 
So softly placed her lovely form — 
Your darling Mary is not there. 


Not in the dark, unansw’ring grave 
With chamber of unbroken rest, 

In which ye sadly laid her down, 
Not there, but yonder with the blest. 


With glorious throng of shining ones, 
That hov’ring down in sacred love, 
Her beatific vision caught — 

With these, she mingles now, above. 


“T see the angels,” joyous burst 

From lips all wreathed with heavenly light, 
As her enraptured spirit tracked 

Bright seraphs in their earthward flight. 


“Dear mother, I am going now,” 

Then plumed her waiting wings to soar, 
As ange) pinions ‘neath her spread , 
She felt, to waft to fairer shore. 


You oft may linger by her grave, 

Your tears bedew the sacred sod, 

Your hands there plant affection’s flowers 
She dwelleth with her Father, God. 


In robe of purest white arrayed 

She moves amid the ransomed throng ; 
She gathers fadeless buds and flowers, 
And chants Redeeming Love’s sweet song. 


Before the throne she casts her crown, 
In rev’rence bows to offer praise, 
Then strikes anew her golden harp 
To notes of rieh, celestia} lays. 


Her spirit-whispers reach your ear, 

Soft breathing from the realms above, 
‘Mourn not, fond ones, but gladly wait 
To meet me in this land of love.” 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, LAWS OF HEALTH, &c. 
NUMBER III. 
BY WILLIAM M. CORNELL, A. M., M. D. 
INTERMARRIAGES BETWEEN BLOOD RELATIONS. 


Tuls subject is of more importance than is generally imag- 
ined. Perhaps, there is no one point of physical procedure 
which entails more weakness or imbecility of both mind 
and body than this, viz., marriages between blood rela- 
tions. 

There are many things in the “ Jewish ritual,’ which are 
“done away” under the gospel dispensation. They were, 
evidently, designed for the Jewish nation only, and adapted to 
the climate which that nation inhabited. Such were the nume- 
rous ablutions, the rules for recent mothers, and not eating of 
‘‘ swine’s flesh,”’ and certain kinds of beast, and shell-fish, and 
birds. All these rules were prescribed for the Jewish nation 
only, and they were of great importance in preserving the gen- 
eral health of the nation in that climate. Marriages between 
blood relations are productive of more idiocy, deafness, blind- 
ness, cretinism, and feneral imbecility of mind and body, than 
any other one thing, perhaps than all other among us. If 
good men would throw the weight of their influence against 
this pernicious practice, they would confer a lasting benefit 
upon society, and, in uture, contribute what is now wanting to 
make many a “ happy home.” I have often wished that that 
portion of the “ Presbyterian Church ” who have taken it upon 
themselves to deal with their brethren who have married a sis- 
ter of a deceased wife, had labored as zealously to prevent 
intermarriages of cousins,—their “ profiting,” I think, would 
more have appeared to all. A clergyman very recently writ- 
ing from England has the following: “ The marriage of a 
deceased wife’s sister, (now rather extensively practiced 
against the law) was debated this week in Parliament. A 
bill was introduced to legalize it. Itis probable that the Peers 
will reject it, if it reach the Upper House. It is a much vexed 
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question. Our Westminster standards (part of the statute law 
of Scotland) are against such marriages.” 

They had much better direct their artillery against inter- 
marriages of blood relations, and thus free themselves and us 
from one half of the paupers and miserable wretches which 
they have at home, or send across the Atlantic. 

A very respectable physician, who has had large opportunity 
for knowing about these matters, says, “Idiocy, deafness, 
blindness, and other imperfect development of offspring, are 
results which we frequently witness from intermarriages be- 
tween relatives. Congenital blindness is often the effect of 
marrying cousins. In one family, I have known three children 
suffering under this malady.” Almost every physician has 
witnessed instances of this kind. 

Dr. Wallace, of New York, says, ‘In the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, there are several pupils who 
owe deafness to the relationship of their parents.” 

In the Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Ken- 
tucky Institution, for the Deaf and Dumb, is the following upon 
this subject: ‘ From ten to twenty parents of deaf mutes are 
the children of cousins. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
law forbidding the marriage of first cousins did not pass the 
recent Legislature. These marriages are violations of the law 
of nature, as is evinced by the affliction visited in almost every 
case upon their offspring in deafness, blindness, and idiocy — 
and ought to be a violation of human laws also. The Com- 
monwealth have a clear right to protest against these ill- 
starred ‘matches, whose offspring it has to sustain, frequently 
for life —it is confidently believed that by forbidding mar- 
riages of this kind, and by proper attention and care of infants 
laboring under the disease stated, the number of deaf mutes in 
the community might be diminished one half in a generation. 

It is believed that blindness, deafness, imbecility, and other 
infirmities more frequently result from marriages between 
blood-relations than idiocy. But we will take the last named. 
At the same time, it should be remembered that this is only 
one form in which nature bears her testimony against such 
intermarriages. 
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Dr. S. G. Howe, chairman of the State Commiittee, ap- 
pointed by Governor Briggs in 1846, “10 inquire into the con- 
dition of idiots of the Commonwealth, to ascertain their num- 
ber, and whether anything could be done in their behalf,” in 
his Report, under the head of “ Intermarriages of Relatives,” 
says, “there are so many cases where blindness, deafness, 
idiocy, or some peculiar bodily, or mental deficiency, is seen 
in such offspring of the first, or second generation that one is 
forced to believe they cannot be fortuitous. Indeed, the infer- 
ence seems to be irresistible that such intermarriages are viola- 
tions of the natural law. It is seen from the tables, (which 
accompanied the Report) that out of 359 cases, in which the 
parentage was ascertained, seventeen were known to be the 
children of parents nearly related by blood. From some col- 
lateral evidence, we conclude, that at least three more should 
be added to the seventeen. This would show that more than 
one twentieth of the idiots examined are offspring of the mar- 
riage of relations. Now, as marriages between near relations 
are by no means in the ratio of one to twenty, nor, are even, 
perhaps, as one to a thousand to the marriages between per- 
sons not related, it follows that the proportion of idiotic proge- 
ny is vastly greater in the former than in the latter case.” 

“The table is as follows— Families where the parents of 
idiotic persons are near relatives. Of these families six have 
one idiotic child each, two have two children each, three, three 
children each, five, four children each, one has five children 
idiotic.” 

These facts should arouse the whole community to do away 
this enormous evil. They bring before us a subject of momen- 
tous import. 

Men are joined together in community and cannot put them- 
selves asunder. 


**God never made an independent man, 
*T would jar the concord of his general plan. ’’ 


The viciousness of one mind necessarily affects the character 
and condition of others. In this respect it is with society as 
with the natural world : * 


** All are but parts of one stupendous whole.’’ 
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Society resembles the human body in this matter. “If one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it,” and we shall 
have these plague spots upon the body politic so long as God’s 
natural laws are disregarded. It makes no difference whether 
these laws are infringed ignorantly or knowingly. The pen- 
alty of a violated law is always swre, under the Divine gov- 
ernment. 

The fact that there are idiots (and other diseased and im- 
becile minds and bodies) does not prove that there must neces- 
sarily be such. Itis not fortuitous, not accidental. It is no 
special dispensation in the Divine Government. It is an insult, 
and little short of blasphemy, to ascribe it to God’s special 
Providence, or to Him in any way, save only as a result of 
violated laws which His wisdom ordained for the well being of 
the race. The Report, above named, has the following wise 
remarks: ‘The moral to be drawn from the existence of the 
individual idiot is this, — he, or his parents have so far violat- 
ed the natural laws, so far marred the beautiful organism of 
the body, that it is an unfit instrument for the manifestation of 
the powers of the soul. The moral to be drawn from the prev- 
alent existence of idiocy in society, is, that a very large class 
of persons ignore the conditions upon which alone health and 
reason are given to men; and, consequently, they sin in vari- 
ous ways; they disregard the conditions which should be ob- 
served in intermarriage; they overlook the hereditary trans- 
mission of certain morbid tendencies,” &c. 

One word more from this Report we must quote, because the 
very idea which we wish to impress upon our readers is ex- 
pressed better than the writer can doit. ‘The subject of 
hereditary transmission of diseased tendency is of vast import- 
ance; but it isa difficult one to treat, because a squeamish 
delicacy makes people avoid it; but, if ever the race is to be 
relieved of a tithe of the bodily ills which “flesh is now heir to,” 
it must be by a clear understanding of, and a willing obedience 
to the law which makes the parent the blessing or the curse of 
the children, the givers of strength, and vigor, and beauty ; or 
the, dispensers of debility, disease, and deformity.” 
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I cannot imagine a more sad sight, or one more to be de- 
plored, than that of a parent called to look upon a deformed 
child, rendered halt, or blind, or deaf, or sick, or idiotic, or 
wayward and unmanageable by his own misconduct, or by the 
indulgence of his own unbridled passions and lusts. This must 
be, indeed, the gnawing of an undying worm. It is true, such 
a parent may exist who has done the deed through ignorance 
of the laws of life and morality, and, hence, the vast import- 
ance of diffusing knowledge upon this subject. 

But the case is still more deplorable, if he sinned against the 
clear light of God’s law; and this, it is believed, is no uncom- 
mon case. He feeds the fire of unhallowed passion in his own 
soul till it has burnt out the core of his body, and then, trans- 
fers a spark from its smouldering ashes to inflame the soul, 
and mutilate and deform the body of his child; and then, to 
render disobedience doubly awful, charges the descent of the 
withering curse to a ‘‘ mysterious Providence.” Oh! how many 
thus “ wrap it up.” But how will they appear when God tears 
off this false covering. Oh! that men would consider these 
matters as they ought, then would our world become rejuve- 
nated. 

The papers announced that a Quaker, near Rochester, hung 
himself in his barn recently, and assign as the cause, “‘ idiotic 
children born to him, he having married his cousin ;” and, one 
would suppose such a view of human misery communicated to 
his progeny, would, if any, be an adequate reason for despair. 


WHAT A PASTOR SHOULD POSSESS. 
A FATHER’s tenderness — a shepherd’s care ; 
A leader’s courage, which the cross can bear ; 
A ruler’s awe, a watchman’s watchful eye ;- 
A pilot’s skill —the helm in storms to ply ; 
A fisher’s patience, and a laborer’s toil ; 
A guide’s dexterity to disembroil ; 
A prophet’s inspiration from above ; 
A teacher’s knowledge, and a Saviour’s love. 

Bisnop KEN. 
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A LESSON FOR YOUNG MEN. 


BY MRS. C. W. ALLEN, 


THE following is a beautiful narrative. The facts that it de- 
tails are of recent occurrence ; and they are in general so well 
known by the public, that no charge can hold against the 
writer of wantonly opening afresh the fountains of private 
grief, or of unduly exposing personal faults. The lessons of 
warning which it teaches to “ fast young men” are so impres- 
sively illustrated, that it may be hoped they will be heeded in 
some degree, and be productive of salutary effects. 


A few years ago, there was living in the south-eastern part 
of the State, a man, honored and respected by the community 
in which he dwelt. He filled with faithfulness the various 
offices of trust the people of his native town could confer upon 
him, representing them in the State legislature, both as a mem- 
ber of the House and Senate. At last he was elected by the 
district to Congress, and many will remember the name of the 
Hon. Mr. B.; for he was a man of distinguished ability and 
eloquence, and his name was widely known. He died at 
Washington lamented by all who knew him. He had but one 
son, an only child, and though but a young man at the time of 
his father’s death, the confidence that had been so worthily be- 
stowed upon the father, was transferred to the son. I knew 
him well, for we were children together, and as years advanced 
we attended the same school, and after school days, mingled in 
the same society. He was a genial companion, sociable and 
free-hearted, and welcomed wherever he went. In his per- 
sonal appearance he somewhat resembled his father, but to my 
mind, he never had his high and noble bearing. He was mar- 
ried when very young, to a lovely lady possessed of youth, 
beauty, fortune, everything that could be desirable to a man in 
his position. His father left him a handsome property, and as 
he was successful in business, his property rapidly increased. 
He had a splendid house in town, and a fine country seat. His 
widowed mother resided with him. Surely, if worldly pros- 
perity is to be coveted, his was an enviable lot. 

6 
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At the time of his father’s death, ke succeeded him as 
cashier of a bank, a position his father had long occupied, 
The people seemed t6 delight to honor him, and at the early 
age of twenty-seven, he was sent to the State legislature as 
senator. But my story is nearly at its close, and sad indeed is 
the finale. The man who took his place as cashier during his 
absence, found the accounts of the bank in a very confused 
state. Some who had deposited money could draw none out ; 
others, more successful, had overdrawn by large amounts. 
The more the directors undertook to unravel the mystery, the 
more tangled it appeared. Mc. B. was re-called from Boston 
and placed under arrest, and the case finally came to trial. 
He secured the services of an eminent lawyer, and the bank 
employed the no less distinguished State’s attorney. The case 
was ably tried; but though all the capital of the bank, two 
hundred thousand dollars, and nearly as much in bills and de 
posits was unaccounted for, yet his lawyer would admit no’ 
crime but carelessness, and the bank defaulter was suffered to 
go at liberty. He at the first gave up all his private property, 
which was nearly enough to meet all the claims of the direc- 
tors, and they generously presented to his wife their country 
seat. Had he used his liberty aright, the people would have 
rejoiced at it, for the sake of his wife and mother and helpless 
children. But not long after the trial, he was on his way to 
California in company with a forger from Springfield, the pa- 
pers (always ready to help a man down hill) saying, “ Birds 
of a feather,” &¢. We next hear of him leading a reckless 
life in the gold country, living in great style, with a Spanish 
lady for his mistress. He is then lost sight of for a long time. 
But a few months ago he was again heard of in Valparaiso, 
working on the public highway in a chain gang, with a ball 
and chain attached to his ankle, for the crime of robbing the 
mail. What will be the next chapter in his history is yet un- 
developed. Oh, may God arrest him in his road to ruin, be- 
fore it shall be forever too late! His wife, children, and 
widowed mother, live together in the strictest retirement. 

Well may you ask what could lead this young man to blast 
his own fair prospects for the future,—to bring a blot upon 
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the name of his honored father, that had before known no 
stain, — to break the heart of his fond mother, and bring her 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave,—to crush out the heart of 
his loving, trusting wife, leaving her worse than widowed, — 
and to leave to the dear children God gave him, only the in- 
heritance of a father’s shame ? 

This was mystery at the time of his trial, and one great ar- 
gument used in his defence was, ‘“* Why should he take money 
that he did not need and could not use?” But it soon came to 
the knowledge of the public that he was a gambler! Even 
when he was confined in jail, and his gentlemen friends were 
allowed to visit him, it was said they often spent the night in 
card playing. Think you not, if now, from the depth of his 
degradation, he could be permitted to speak the language of 
his heart to the young, his note of warning would be, “ Do not 
play with cards at all! or if the habit is already formed, 
break off at once, before you come to drink the bitter dregs of 
your own evil doings?” Can we not hear him say, 

“] have had my will, 
Tasted every pleasure ; 
I have drank my fill 
Of the purple measure. 
It has lost its zest, 
Sorrow is my guest, 
Oh, the lees are bitter, — bitter — 
Give me rest!” 

What son, not yet hardened in iniquity, would willingly 
bring grief to the heart of his mother, that mother, who if 
need be, would lay down her life for him? What mother 
would not rather see her son laid in the cold grave in the pu- 
rity and innocenée of his early childhood, than have him enter 
upon his manhood, a gambler? But mothers cannot always 
choose for their children. Their sons are sometimes enticed 
by those who should know better than to mislead the young, 
and a fondness for card-playing is cultivated, until the young 
man craves the excitement, — and where will the end be ? 

Oh, ye, who call card-playing a harmless amusement, can 
that be harmless, that if persisted in, will lead-to ruin? Says 
a public journal, “ The Mayor of New York is receiving nu- 
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merous communications, many of them from heart-broken and 
impoverished wives, concerning the extent of gambling in the 
city, and the evils resulting from it.” But is the country free 
from this evil? Oh, that I could speak a note of warning that 
would reach the ear of every young man, in danger from this 
quarter! I would say, “No matter who apologizes for this 
sin; no matter how respectable the man or woman who in- 
dulges in it, it is evil, and only evil!” You say, if a temper- 
ance man drinks a glass of spirit, he is giving his influence in 
favor of drunkenness. On the same principle, if a professor 
of religion plays at cards, he is just as surely giving his influ- 
ence in favor of gambling. Beware then, ye who apologize 
for wrong doing, that you are not the means of ruining those 
you love better than life. There are enough innocent amuse- 
ments that will not degrade. If amusements are iudulged in, 
let them be of such a character as will refresh the mind, and 
invigorate the body, without leading to evil results. 


SUBMISSION TO AUTHORITY. 


BY REV. HENRY M. BLAKE. 


OnE of the first things to be secured in the training of the 
young is submission to authority as such. The harmony of 
the universe depends on obedience to authority. At the 
word of God, light and beauty came up out of the chaos of 
the primeval state. The mighty globes that wheel in space 
do not deviate one hair’s breadth from the law imposed on 
them by their Creator. Nor can we tell the consequences of 
any such deviation. 
“ The least confusiom but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole must fall. 

Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run, lawless through the sky, 

Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurled, 

Being on being wrecked and world on world ; 
Heaven’s whole foundation to their centre nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God.” 
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This is an unquestioning obedience to authority. The stars 
in their courses never stop to ask why they are to go in this 
path rather than any other, and wait till the question is an- 
swered. They journey on forever in mute obedience. The 
rill laughs and leaps in obedience to authority. The dew- 
drop gathers, glitters and is exhaled in obedience to authority. 
A universal submission to authority exists in all the wide ma- 
terial domain of God. 

The first discordant note in the music of the universe was 
struck by rebellion against authority. That act which “ brought 
death into the world and all our woe,” was an act of wanton 
affront to Divine authority. There is peace in every spirit so 
long as there is submission to legitimate authority. The first 
act in the recovery of a lost spirit is an act of submission to 
authority. The subdued spirit comes under the yoke as quietly 
as the ox under the yoke held over his head. The essence of 
true religion is found in submission to the authority of God. 
‘“‘ Not my will but thine be done,” is the spirit that breathes in 
heaven, and is to reign through all the sanctified hosts of God’s 
elect. There can come to a sinful soul no peace with God till 
it submits to his authority. 

The parent has over the child a delegated authority from 
God, and he is to aim to secure in the beginning of the moral 
career of the child, an unquestioning submission to this au 
thority. Not that a child is never to know the reasons of a 
father’s command ; he is to know, in general, as he can com- 
prehend them, these reasons, but is not to wait. We have known 
parents who secured obedience by some allurement, some su- 
gared bait, and others whose habit was to expect obedience 
only at the end of a train of reasoning in which the child is 
allowed to try to make out his own case. Obedience secured 
in this way fails of a moral end. ‘The first moral lesson is 
yet unlearned, the will is unsubdued. Such a child may thank 
an over-ruling Providence if he is notruined! Such a parent 
may rejoice if the thorns he is now sowing do not grow thick 
in his future path ! 

The child should obey his father’s word because it is the 
word of his father. Simple submission till this is gained, rea- 
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soning is out of place. He who has secured this has on the 
moral nature of his child hooks of steel. The great battle is 
fought and the victory gained. It will be through great faults 
or great misfortunes if that child wanders from the path of 
rectitude! Submission to God’s authority and the seed of 
endless life may be expected to follow. 


DESTINY OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY REV. JONATHAN BRACE. 


“ The chiid is father of the man.” —i. e. prefigures the 
man,—is the man in embryo—in miniature. Were not 
this generally acknowledged as a truth, this line of Words- 
worth would not be so'often quoted with approbation. It seems 
to be admitted that childhood is not only the period of hope, 
but likewise of decision, and that by the direction which is 
then given to the temper and disposition, may be accurately 
predicted the cast of future character. History confirms this 
fact. 

In the children of Athens was generated intellectual taste 
and acumen, and the Athenians were distinguished for their men- 
tal refinement and force. 

In the Spartan boys were nourished martial sentiments, and 
habits, and the Spartans were far famed for their indomitable 
valor. 

Rome, too, inspired, in her sons courage, and chivalry, and 
these sons in advancing years bore the Roman eagles triumphant 
into every clime. And the national character of England, 
France, Scotland, America, and indeed of all people, corres- 
ponds in its hue, and complexion, and in all its prominent 
characteristics, to its early training. The form of that mould 
into which it was first cast, it still wears. 

How important, then, that early educational influences should 
be right influences! That in the nursery, and in the school 
— in all that is said and done to children at home and abroad, 
there should be made upon them those impressions, and those 
only which shall secure to them in future years physical, in 
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tellectual, and moral excellence. The most assiduous care 
should be taken that such may be the case. 
** A pebble in a streamlet cast, 
Has turned the course of many a river; 


A dew-drop on the baby-plant 
Has warp’d the giant oak forever.’* 


THE HEART’S FLOWERS. 


BY REV. H. DANIEL. 


THE human heart is like a garden hedged with thorns. 
You must pass through the difficult enclosures before you can 
pluck its blossoms. As one will take most pains to secure a 
violet that flourishes in a dangerous place — for we are natu- 
rally fond of hazard, and prize a treasure by its cost; so the 
fair growths of the heart, when gained after much seeking, 
become of exceeding value. They are worth striving after, 
for where are the flowers with tints so exquisite, with odors 
so transporting, as those which shoot from the rich soil of the 
human bosom ? 

It is proper that each one should cultivate his own domains. 
He who neglects his household is worse than an infidel —and 
he who neglects his land shall come to want. 

But we may bestow all necessary attention upon our own 
fields and still have leisure to inspire and assist others. We 
may raise the blossom that has been beaten down by the 
storm — we may train the vine that has become misshapen — 
we may relieve the plant that is choked by weeds, and direct 
the tendril that is looking for support. There is work to do 
for others as well as for ourselves. 


There may be hearts in which such aid seems useless. 
There are. We call them before us. There is no dew that 
can revive their blighted blossoms; no sun that can warm to 
life their dead fruitage. But yet the attempt is not wholly 
useless, for there may be one blossom and one plant that have 
survived the general execration. 

They have a fable in the East, that a maiden’s tear, falling 
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on the lip of a dead soldier, recalled him to life again. And 
thus may it be with the heart whose vegetation is .withered 
and dried up —for tears are mighty and we may not reckon 
their influence. Shall we not then, husband our time, and 
while we give good heed to our own hearts, extend our sym- 
pathy and our aid to others? ‘It is a glorious and satisfying 
labor to work among the blossoms of the heart — labor which 


will make sleep sweet, life beautiful, and the future mellow 
as a May morning. 
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SHE rose from her delicious sleep 
And put away her soft brown hair, 

And in a tone as low and deep 
As love’s first whisper, breathed a prayer; 

Her snow-white hands together pressed, 
Her blue eyes sheltered in the lid, 

The folded linen on her breast 

Just swelling with the charms it hid. 


And from her long and flowing dress 
Escaped a bare and snowy foot, 
Whose step upon the earth did press 

Like a snow-flake, white and mute ; 
And then from slumbers, soft and warm, 

Like a young spirit fresh from heaven, 
She bowed that slight and matchless form, 
And humbly prayed to be forgiven. 















Oh, God, if souls unsoiled as these, 
Need daily merey from thy throne — 
If she upon her bended knees, 
Our holiest and our purest one ; 
She with a face so clear and bright, 
We deem her some stray child of light ; 
If she, with those soft eyes and tears, 
Day after day, in her young years, 
Must kneel and pray for grace from Thee, 
What far, far deeper need have we ! 
How hardly if she win not heaven, 
Will our wild errors be forgiven ! 
WHITTIER. 
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THE DIAMOND MINE. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
BY MARY IDE TORREY. 


HELEN was naturally imaginative, and loved to turn her 
thoughts from the contemplation of the sorrowful realities of 
this world, which had, in some respects, been to her a vale of 
tears, and while all was dark around her, revel in fanciful 
pleasures. These she knew could never happen, but, owing 
to their cheerful character, they helped drive away many a 
weary hour. 

But Helen professed to be a Christian, and in some things 
endeavored to act in avcordance with that profession. Her 
conscience told her, that there was a balm in Gilead more po- 
tent and healthful, than these excursions of the fancy — that 
submission to the Divine will, and trust in Him, who has said, 
‘“‘ When thou passest through the waters I will be with thee, 
and through the floods they shall not overflow thee,” were 
the only true sources of consolation. That, moreover, this in- 
dulgence of the fancy was both a mental and moral injury. 
Though she could not always say with the Psalmist, “1 hate 
vain thoughts,” yet she did struggle against these easily beset- 
ting sins, and sometimes seemed to have gained the mastery 
over them. But when victory seemed almost complete, she 
was inclined to treat temptation with a moderate dose of this 
delightful mental infatuation, and this one indulgence, as 
might be expected, had renewed the appetite, and rendered 
it more difficult than ever, “to bring every thought into 
sweet captivity to the law of Christ.” Then reason would 
plead, “it is right sometimes to indulge the fancy, else why 
was it given us?” Helen concluded it must be, when we are 
in severe bodily pain, and it is necessary to produce a pleasant 
effect upon the mind in order to remove the disease of the 
body, that this indulgence was right, and resolved that she 
would indulge it then, and at no other time. 

One night a grumbling toothache prevented her sleeping. 
Disturbed with pain she tossed to and fro, and found no rest. 
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Now, said she, I may indulge my fancy without sin. If I can 
turn away my thoughts from this dreadful reality, and live 
for a while in some fanciful world, I may fall asleep, but I 
shall not interfere with any present duties. 

Her Pegasus* was ready at her bidding, and quickly mount- 
ing, she soon found herself on the bank of the Little Andro 
scoggin, which runs at the foot of high hills that connect 
themselves with those still more lofty, till they gradually re- 
cede into mountains. As she strolled upon the bank, she said 
to herself, “‘ what do I here? It is pleasant to recline upon 
the green turf, under the shade of these fine trees, but I can 
do this elsewhere. I’ll venture near the brink and dig for 
treasure.” She reached forth her hand, and with the help of 
a small stick mae a slight incision in the soil, which had 
been washed from the higher land, and presently drew forth 
a brilliant diamond. Encouraged by this success, she contin- 
ued her efforts, and with slight labor drew forth another, and 
yet another, of the first water. After collecting a quantity 
sufficient to fill a small casket, and placing it in her bosom, 
she walked to a large white farm-house. Here she privately 
tested her treasures by a chemical process, and finding them 
as valuable as she had supposed, she purchased the farm, and 
proceeded to a neighboring city to dispose of her gems, which 
on account of their uncommon size and brilliancy, were in- 
deed “ pearls of great price.” ‘ 

She entered the store of a merchant, with whose character 
she had long been acquainted, but to whom she was person- 
ally unknown, and enquired for Mr. . That is my name 
replied the gentleman whom she first addressed. “Can I 
speak with you a few moments?” He bowed assent, and led 
the way to a back parlor and handed a chair. She then in- 
troduced herself, and offered her diamonds for sale. He 
looked at her in a very serutinizing manner, and she saw at 
a glance that the possession of so many rare jewels by a lady, 
and her alone, excited his suspicion. She gave him re- 
ferences, by which he could ascertain her character, but as 
she had not communicated her success to any one, those to 


*Poet’s horse. 
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whom she referred him, could give no explanation of her 
sudden good fortune. The jeweller was very ready to buy, 
but not so ready to pay for them, because he was not certain 
she had aright to sell. Conscious of moral rectitude, she 
had no fear, except in trusting the man with so large an 
amount, without sufficient security. This, however, she con- 
sented to do, knowing his reputation for wealth and honesty. 
And she departed with the weight of one trouble always inei- 
dent to the possession of wealth —the fear of losing it. But 
alas! it was not the last, nor the least trial, which grew di 
rectly out of her increased wealth. 

She next made arrangements to have her mine worked se- 
cretly, not only from fear of being robbed, but because if it 
were known that diamonds were procured so easily, it might 
render them so cheap as greatly to diminish her wealth. This 
required great care and perplexity. To get a person in whom 
she could place entire confidence was very difficult. 

The farm-house was refitted, the grounds elegantly laid 
out, and a splendid country seat rose in that retired village. 
But the delights of the country seat were mingled with the 
care of its supervision. Abundance of servants in livery 
came and went at her bidding. But these servants needed 
guidance. She never loved domestic care and never knew 
anything about it practically. She loved to read, and devote 
her time to literary avocations, but she could not direct ser- 
vants for the want of the requisite knowledge. A house- 
keeper was then procured, but this functionary thought her 
mistress rich, and loved her own ease more than the interest 
of her employer. Much was therefore wasted, which occa- 
sioned great perplexity. 

These cares, however, being at last comfortably arranged, 
she turns her thoughts to the bestowment-of rich presents upon 
her numerous relatives and friends. “It will be a delightful 
mission,” thought she, “to perform this duty growing out of 
my «ccumulative wealth. So blessed a thing as to give can 
not be encumbered with care.” But alas! as she reclined 
upon her elegant couch, she found it no easy matter to decide 
how much she should bestow upon each. The family relatives 
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were at first remembered, but though each received a gener- 
ous present, far more than they had ever hoped to possess, yet 
to her astonishment, these gifts were regarded as small in 
comparison with her own immense wealth, and “not any 
more, if it was as much as she ought to give.” But what she 
could afford must be her rule of action, and not the opinion 
of others. Here she found her great wealth, instead of re- 
lieving her, was the occasion of self-denial and trouble. 
Friends, whom she had dearly loved in the days of her pov- 
erty and obscurity, were made the possessors of luxuries 
which drew heavily upon her purse, and which she hoped 
would bring gratitude and love in return. But the more 
munificent her presents, the less attachment her friends mani- 
fested to her and more to her wealth. Envy rankled in the 
bosoms of her dearest friends, and she found that all her gifts 
to gratify their vanity, only gave them a keener relish for the 
follies of the world, and less regard for herself. Then socie- 
ties claimed their portions. Churches that were in debt, and 
those who needed a house of worship built for them — poor 
families dying of want, souls perishing for the bread of life, 
haunted her blissful hours, and made demands for more than 
all her means, till her brain whirled, and her head became 
giddy in attempting to grapple with the tremendous responsi- 
bility of deciding upon their claims, and how much it was 
right for a Christian to spend in her own gratification. 

Another difficulty stared her in the face most impudently, 
seeing she was so rich as to aspire to be beyond all trouble. 
It was this: how should she manage so that her immense 
wealth should not be the means of lifting up her heart, and 
making her imperious, indolent and imbecile? These she 
must acknowledge were often the effects produced by riches, 
but such a state was worse than poverty itself. No avenue 
appeared by which she could escape this danger, except by 
humble trust in Christ, and daily taking up the cross and fol- 
lowing him. 

“ What!” she exclaimed, starting from her reverie, “is it 
possible that the same exertions are required with immense 
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wealth, which are indispensable in a state of poverty? Un- 
less I can possess mental vigor, an amiable disposition, and 
good health, I should envy the poor man, who possessed them. 
What should I gain by all this wealth? Nothing but the 
prospect of a loss, for ‘ riches take to themselves wings and 
fly away.’ Ithought I might in fancy at least, enjoy wealth. 
After all my pains, I am brought to the same necessities with 
a poor man. I am sick of my fancies and of life. But I wish 
there was such a thing as possessing a diamond mine secretly, 
where I could go and get the means to procure everything 
that would be for my best good, and nothing else, and from 
which I might be enabled to bestow upon my friends, and the 
sick and suffering, all that my benevolent heart desires, with- 
out any of those evils which have continually interrupted my 
dreams of bliss.” 

She was startled by the voice of conscience, which had till 
this time remained silent. 

*‘ You have,” said this faithful monitor, “ just such a dia- 
mond mine, if you will but improve it. It lies not on the 
banks of the Androscoggin, but in the streams that flow at 
the foot of Calvary. Through Christ, you may obtain a man- 
sion in that ‘city which hath foundations, which hath golden 
streets and pearly gates.’ Through Him you may obtain 
blessings for your friends, even the ‘ blessing of the Lord 
which maketh rich and addeth no sorrow thereto.’ If you 
love Him, you have the promise, that ‘all things shall work 
together for your good — that no good thing will He withhold 
from those who walk uprightly.’ Know you not, that the 
desire of wealth faster than Providence bestows, in order that 
you may do good, is treason against your Heavenly Father 
under a cloak of benevolence ? 

“If you really desired blessings for the needy, enough to 
supply them if you were able, you would pray earnestly to 
Him to whom belongeth the silver and the gold, and He 
would be more ready to bestow than you to impart your wealth. 
Your failure to do this, shows that you desired to be rich in 
order that men might regard you as the‘ giver of every good 
and perfect gift’ instead of God. And when you found you 
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could not do this, you grew sick of this world and of your 
fancies. Though self-denial and sorrow are incident to every 
situation in life, yet there are joys in this world worth living 
for, the joys arising from the performance of duty. But the 
indulgence of fancy is the surest way to prevent the attain- 
ment of these joys. 

Use your possessions to the glory of God, and whether they 
are small or great, it will require self-denial, but this self-de- 
nial will be like a healing stream, whose waters, as they leap 
over the cares, perplexities and duties of life, will sparkle in 
the rays of the Sun of Righteousness, filling your soul with 
joy and gladness; so that you will not be obliged to resort to 
fancy to enlighten your dark and weary hours. When in- 
clined to do so remember that the only road to your real dia- 
mond mine lies through the promise and the injunction, ‘ Be 
thou faithful over a few things, and I will make thee ruler 
over many things.’ ” 


UTILITY OF RELIGIOUS READING. 


BY REV. C. KIMBALL. 


Gop employs various instrumentalities to bring his chosen 
people to himself. Some are awakened and brought to repent- 
ance by direct personal conversation. Others are led by the 
Holy Spirit to think on their ways, and turn their feet to God’s 
testimonies by listening to divine truth as presented from the 
sacred desk; while not a few have been led to Christ by the 
attentive perusal of religious books. The truth of this last 
consideration will be sufficiently illustrated by the following 
facts. 

In the town of H —,I sold a set of my books on experi- 
mental and practical religion to Deacon S8., who was blessed 
with a large family of interesting, well-trained children, for 
whose spiritual welfare he felt a tender concern. To these 
books, with others of a kindred spirit, all in the house had 
free access, and it was hoped as they were written by one who 


was sightless, they might be read with more interest on that 
account. 
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An amiable young man was then in his family, who had re- 
cently married one of his daughters, and who, with the other 
members of his household was made the subject of daily prayer. 
Being out of business at the time, he was kindly invited 
by his friends to attend a series of religious meetings then in 
progress in the Parish, in the hope that something might be 
said which would arrest his attention, and be blessed by the 
Spirit in leading him to Christ. With such meetings, he had 
no sympathy, and at first did not attend them, not from wan- 
of leisure, but for the want of a disposition, alleging substan- 
tially that he must labor during the week to obtain something 
to support his wife. 

The new books lay upon the table and on the Sabbath the 
young man from curiosity, or some other cause, took one of 
them, the “Happy Choice,” I think, and began to read. 
After reading a while his feelings were moved, and he began 
to weep. Being ashamed, I suppose, to be seen shedding 
tears in the family, he took his book and retired to his cold 
chamber, (for it was winter,) and then alone, with none but 
God to see him, he read and wept and thought of his sins, his 
soul and eternity. The great work of life was yet to be 
done ; it ought to be done, and might be done then. He was 
convinced that he must repent, or perish; must believe on 
Christ, or never enter heaven. When should he have a better 
time? He was a great sinner, but Christ was a great Saviour. 
Guilty, dependant, ruined as he was, what.could he do? It 
occurred to him that he would kneel down, and try to pray, 
and make that happy choice before he left his room. He did 
so, and while on his knees before God, confessing his sins and 
imploring forgiveness, a great change took place in his feel- 
ings, and he seemed to have become another man. 

He went down from his chamber and disclosed his feelings 
to the family. ‘his for him was a great step, and one which 
he would not have taken had not the pride of his heart been 
humbled. He was willing now to attend the meetings, and 
there, in the presence of many witnesses, I heard him speak 
and pray and declare, with diffidence, to be sure, what God 
had done for his soul. His prayers were peculiarly affecting. 
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So humble, so meek, so gentle did he appear, so sineere, so 
kind and winning, that it seemed as if the hardest heart must 
feel and melt. 

His young wife became a hopeful Christian, and now in this 
new and interesting relation they could walk together as 
heirs of the grace of life. 

I left the town, and weeks after, as I was walking in a dis- 
tant place, a young man met me in the street, and addressing 
me with uncommon interest, exclaimed, 

* Don’t you know me ?” 

“1 do not.” (1 did not at the moment recognize his 
voice. ) 

“It is———, who hoped he found religion in that cham- 
ber.” 

** Do you hold on your way ?” 

“JT do.” And the next Sabbath he was publicly to profess 
his faith in Jesus. I have stated these facts substantially as 
communicated to me by this lovely young Christian. 

In the town of , 1 had an interesting and profitable in- 
terview with a returned missionary of the American Board. 
Having nothing better to offer when he left, I put into his 
hands a set of my books for the use of his-family, which he 
thankfully accepted, and went his way. Months after, I 
heard the same missionary deliver a very instructive sermon, 
giving a concise, but gratifying account of the great changes 
for the better which had taken place among the Armenians 
and Mohammedans with whom he had spent twenty years o 
missionary labor. While passing down the aisle, the good 
man overtook me and said in substance, “* You will rejoice to 
learn that my son in Academy has recently experienced 
religion.” 

‘* Indeed I do.” 

* ¥ou will be gratified also to learn that the books you 
gave me were blessed to him, in leading him to Christ for sal- 
vation. I felt unwilling to leave without disclosing to you 
the fact for your encouragement in the work of the Lord.” 

His son was the subject of many prayers, and the books 
were all on the way of salvation, addressed to the heart and 
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conscience, and written expressly to awaken and lead the sin- 
ner to Christ. What a comfort to that father on returning to 
his field of labor to leave his son at the feet of Jesus, prepar- 
ing to preach the gospel, and labor probably as a missionary 
of the Cross among the heathen. 

In the town of I was assisted by a young man who had 
recently experienced religion, and who gave me, in effect, the 
following account of himself. 

“Four years ago a friend gave me your ‘ Child Assisted in 
giving the Heart to God!’ Iwasa wild boy then, and finding 
it to be a religious book, I did not read it with much interest. 
When, some months since, I began fo think seriously on my 
ways, I took up that book and read it with interest and profit, 
and was assisted by it in giving my heart to the Saviour. Be- 
fore I became interested in religion I would not have been 
seen riding with a minister, and even now, my former associ- 
ates are probably laughing among themselves to see me thus 
employed ; but this does not trouble me. Iam not afraid nor 
ashamed to try to do good.” 

These facts are significant; they are monitory and encour- 
aging. They show what has been done, and can be done 
again by books of a purely religious and practical character. 
Small books of this kind are better than large ones. They are 
more likely to be read, and if read, will do good. 

Are you parents blessed with children, destined for eter- 
nity? What acharge. How much pain, toil and anxiety it 
has cost you. It is indeed a priceless treasure entrusted to 
you by your Lord and Master for safe keeping. He expects 
you to be faithful to this sacred trust. We are apt to take 
the best care of those things in our possession which we con- 
sider most valuable, and what is half so valuable as your chil- 
dren. Remember, too, that this treasure, precious as it is 
and stamped with immortality, may be lost. Yes, they may 
be lost to you, to themselves, and to heaven; lost forever. 
The greatness of this loss I cannot describe. The Bible has 
done it in language the most impressive and awful. Is the 
question raised, what can Ido? Imitate good deacon §&., 
who not only felt and prayed for his children, but laid before 

7 
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them on his table the bread of life. Do as did that returned 
missionary, who, while separated from his son, placed in his 
hands a set of books adapted to awaken and lead him to 
Christ. Follow the example of that kind friend, who gave to 
a thoughtless lad a little book, which, though neglected for 
years, was ultimately blessed by the Spirit in leading him to 
bow to the authority of Jesus. Try the experiment. It can 
do no harm: it may do good. A small religious book, 
written with simplicity, addressed to the heart, interspersed 
with serious and impressive facts, may do for your child what 
you have not done, the minister has not done, and no other 
instrumentality has yet‘accomplished. It may arrest the atten- 
tion, awaken thought, impress the heart, lead to repentance, 
to faith in Christ, and to heaven. It can be read and re-read 
in retirement when the mind is best prepared for serious con- 
temptation. It may speak to the heart when you are dead, 
and have entered upon the scenes of another world. 


THE ANGEL OF JOSEPH’S DREAM. 
BY REV. E, PORTER DYER. 


That peerless sTaR whose lustrous light 
Had caught the sages’ eyes, 

And lured their feet to Bethlehem, 
Had vanished from the skies ; 

And they who sought the cradled King, 
And worshipped where he lay, 

With gifts of gold, frankincense, myrrh, 
Were on their homeward way. 


Again on Judah’s vales had fall’n 
The curtain of the night, — 

On Bethlehem the moon and stars 
Dispensed their mellow light, 
When Mary, mother of our Lord, 

No needless watch to keep, 
Her dear babe on her bosom laid, 
And sank to ‘peaceful sleep. 
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Beside her on the couch reclined 
The husband of her love, 

When lo! an angel, in his dream, 
Came flying from above ; 

His form the same, as when before, 
On silver wings he came, 

Foretelling the Redeemer’s birth, 
And what should be his name. 


That form in dazzling brightness stood, 
Before his slumbering eyes, 

And whispering in his dreaming ear 
Of danger, said, “ Arise! 

And forth to Egypt flee in haste, 
With Mary and her boy; 

For Herod, in his wrath will seek 
The young child to destroy.” 


The dreamer woke. He took the child, 
And Mary, that same night, 

Obedient to the Angel’s word, 
And safety sought by flight. 

In Ramah’s streets was heard a wail— 
A sad wail for the dead ! — 

For Rachel mourned her children slain, 
Nor would be comforted. 


But when the monarch of the grave, 
Who spares not even Kings, 

Had darkened Herod’s eyes beneath 
The shadow of his wings, 

Before the dreamer’s eyes again 
The Angel deigns to stand, 

And bids him with his wife and son 
Go up from Egypt’s land. 


Then up rose Joseph at the word, 
With Mary and her child, 

And journeyed back to Israel, 
Whence they had been exiled. 

He came and dwelt at Nazareth — 
A city small and mean — 

And Christ, as prophets had foretold, 
Was called a NAZARENE. 
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A JAMAICA WEDDING. 


BY KEV. A. M- RICHARDSON. 


FORMERLY MISSIONARY AT BRAINARD STATION, JAMAICA, 


MarrtaGE is regarded, in most countries, as one of the 
crowning epochs of life. It is the golden chain that binds so- 
ciety together, and the well-spring from which domestic bliss 
and comfort flow — this, all must admit to be true, where it is 
observed, in harmony with its original design and institution. 
But the richest gifts, when perverted, become the greatest 
curses — and sin has not failed to mingle its bitterness in the 
cup of domestic felicity. : 

In attempting a description of the usual routine of proceed- 
ings, connected with a wedding among the colored people of 
Jamaica, I wish my readers to bear in mind, that they have 
but recently been emancipated from the degradation and bar- 
barism of slavery; and also that they (naturally enough) are 
fond of imitating “Buckra” (white man) in all such matters, 

.so that if it should be found that their ideas are low and grov- 
elling, it isto be attributed in part to the fact, that they have 
copied from very imperfect patterns ! 

A marriage in Jamaica is a no less important occasion than 
with us—not usually, however, on account of its moral and 
social bearings — but chiefly because of the pomp and parade, 
the feasting and frolicking, that attend it. The first party in 
the contract is not unfrequently governed, in the selection of a 
companion, by prudential and economical motives; a wife is 
chosen, not so much on account of her amiable qualities of 
mind and heart, as for her capacity to labor and support a fam- 
ily. If she can’t work, ‘“‘no good!” He estimates her value 
very much as his master (when he was a slave) was accus- 
tomed to estimate his value —i. e., by her ability to serve him. 
He wants her to dress his food, and help him to cultivate his 
grounds. If the wife is sick, the husband mourns, not from 
sympathy and affection, however, but because he suffers the 
loss of her services. But I am getting before my story. 

When an arrangement has been entered into, by “the 
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high, contracting parties,’ and the promise given, the next 
step is to have the day fixed, and bans published for three 
successive Sabbaths by some minister of the gospel ; then invi- 
tations are sent forth in every direction, and great prepara- 
tions are made for the interesting occasion. To have “a big 
wedding” is the height of their ambition; and the unlucky 
couple who chance to fail of this, are sure to lose caste and 
fail of a respectable (?) setting out in life. All who attend 
are expected to have a wedding garment, prepared for the 
oceasion. Dresses and bonnets, ribbons and jewelry are in 
great demand ; those too poor to buy, borrow of their more 
fortunate neighbor. Many who never wear bonnets or shoes 
at any other time, are rigged out a /a mode, on such an occa- 
sion. The whole region is scoured by the gay Lotharios, and 
all the horses, mules, saddles and donkies are put in requisi- 
tion to furnish an outfit for the ride to chapel, where the cere- 
mony is to be performed. As there are few roads over the 
mountains, save bridle-paths, carriage-riding is out of the 
question. The night preceding (as well as that following) the 
ceremony is usually spent in singing and carousing. 

At length the long expected day arrives. A large party as- 
semble at the house of the bride, or her relatives. After a 
great deal of noise and trouble, the party, amounting, perhaps, 
to forty or fifty, set off for the chapel. If it is five or ten 
miles distant, all the better, as it affords them a fairer opportu- 
nity to show themselves. To one unaccustomed to such scenes, 
they present a gay, fantastic appearance, as they dash along 
those narrow, winding paths, crossing deep ravines, fording 
rivers, and climbing the steep, rugged, mountain-passes. 
There is a grand display of white dresses, broad flounces and 
gay ribbons. But there is more show than substance — more 
muslin than silk! After a most exhilarating ride, they reach 
the chapel in safety ; unless, perchance, some luckless wight 
is “ paired off” on a vicious mule or donkey, who utterly de- 
clines the honor of making up a part of the grand cavalcade, 
— for mules will be stubborn and tricky without any regard to 
the proprieties of time and place, and all coaxing and scolding 
and beating is worse than “ love’s labor lost.” 
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The marriage ceremony, as prescribed by law in Jamaica, is 
somewhat trying and tedious. When all are ready, the parties 
are requested to “ rise and join right hands.” But the minister 
is sometimes confronted with a difficulty at the very outset. The 
parties are either ignorant or confnsed, perhaps both, and a 
mistake is made-—the wrong hand is given! I have known 
them extricated from this dilemma by the minister, who took 
the right hand of the bride and placed it in that of the bride- 
groom. He then proceeds to read the marriage covenant, 
commencing, “I, A. B., do solemnly declare, &c.”” — and each 
of the parties is required to repeat it separately after him. If 
the responses are sometimes indictinct, oracular, or even ludi- 
crous, it is no matter of wonder, for they don’t understand 
half that is read to them, and besides, they are evidently em- 
barassed, although the blushes of the sable bride do not crim- 
son her cheeks so deeply as they would those of her fairer sis- 
ters! The responses over, the clergyman pronounces those irre- 
vocable words —“ Lawfully wedded as husband and wife,” 
and fervently implores Heaven’s blessing on the married pair. 
The bridegroom then presents the minister with a ring, which 
he places upon the third finger of the left hand of the bride. 
Next comes the tedious formality of signing the contract. 
The parties married are obliged to unite their names, or make 
their mark, four times each ; and the two witnesses twice each. 

A paltry fee (or the promise of one) concludes the service. 
And then, “there is mounting in hot haste,” and away they 
go, with merry hearts and eager appetites, to their dinner. 

The interest of the occasion culminates at the dinner table. 
It is loaded down with the best the country affords, — pork and 
fowls, fish and rice, cooked in a variety of ways, yams, plan- 
tains, bananas, cocoa, bread-fruit, &c., &c. In the centre of the 
table, stands the “ bridal loaf,’ the centre of attraction. It 
was purchased in the city of Kingston, at an expense of one 
or two pounds sterling. It is a minature pyramid, ornamented 
with a profusion of flowers and gold and silver leaf. 

.Some are so impolite as to come and dine without an invita- 
tion, so that “mine host” finds the number of his guests 
swelled beyond all his calculations. It often happens that they 
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eat all that is prepared, and cooks are employed far into night 
in the effort to satisfy the hungry comers. It is considered a 
great disgrace not to furnish provision enough to feed all who 
come to the wedding. The expense, even there, where most 
of the articles consumed are cheap, often amounts to forty or 
fifty dollars. This foolish custom entails a great burden on a 
young couple just starting in life, and obliged to work for a 
shilling (twenty-four cents) per day. Some run in debt and 
are harassed for years; others refuse to get married because 
they can’t afford it, and so live together without it. The mis- 
sionaries have labored hard to remove some of the obstacles 
that hinder a virtuous connection ; but custom and fashion are 
tyrants there, as well as in more enlightened countries. 

Another foolish custom prevails. The married couple stay 
at home the first Sabbath after their marriage, and on the sec- 
ond Sabbath they make up a party of friends and ride to 
chapel with great parade. They usually manage to come in 
some time after service has commenced, and march the whole 
length of the house before taking seats. It is a most wicked 
display of vanity and pride, and yet I have witnessed similar 
exhibitions of self-importance and disrespect in the churches of 
this highly favored Christian land. I succeeded in relieving 
myself in part of such interruptions by giving orders to the 
sextons to seat those who came in late near the doors. 

With the second Sabbath closes their last effort at display. 
The bride has probably taken her Jast ride to church; the next 
Sabbath she lays aside her finery and trudges to meeting on 
foot, while her husband, if able to own a beast, rides before 
her. She seldom eats with her husband; she prepares his 
meals, and then waits until he has eaten, or takes her food in 
the shanty where she cooked it. Slavery has branded woman 
thus as a drudge and a menial, and of course social ties are 
very weak, and domestic happiness is very rare. They need 
the elevating and transforming power of the Gospel, to shed 
its sweet and kindly influence upon their dark minds, and 
cheer their sad and gloomy lot. 

Let.those who have “ happy homes,” and are surrounded 
with tender, loving hearts, remember how much they owe to 
Gospel light and Christian privileges. 





TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
BY H. M. 
Softly o’er the earth are stealing, 
Quiet evening’s peaceful shades ; 
Soft the hymn of nature pealing, 
Floats along the sloping glades. 
Hark! the numbers 
Wake the slumbers 
Of a purer life within. 
Free and fearless, 
Treasures peerless, 
May the unchained spirit win. 


Stifle not the inspiration, 
That within the soul is, glowing ; 
It may be a bright creation, 
From "the fount of nature flowing. 
Then let it swell, 
Of joy twill tell, 
In brighter spheres above ; 
Where the pure life 
Is free from strife, 
And only breathes of love. 


BUDS. 


Folded in tizy leaflets, 
Unrevealed to mortal eyes, 

Many a flower, most sweet and graceful, 
In its modest beauty lies ; 

Waiting but the charming sunshine, 
And the gently falling dew, 

To ope its matchless beauties 
To the world’s admiring view. 


And the child — its hidden graces, 
Like the bud with folded leaves, 
Linger but for smiles and sunshine 
Which a friendly face can give, 
Ere they burst the clasping petals, 
Ere the human bud expands, 
And reveal the wondrous favors 
Given by Eternal hands. 
; Life HMlustrated. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 


BY REV. E. P. DYER. 


The Indian elephant is brown, 
And large, and strong and tall; 

His ears are broader than a fan, 
His eyes are very small. But God, who made all animals, 
Which range from zone to zone, 

Made man to be their sovereign lord, 
And them his power to own. 


|And yet, how wiser men can tame 
And keep him for a show. 


Four clumsy looking legs has he, 
Four heavy looking feet, 

And yet the elephant is found 
To be extremely fleet. Yet man, who has the liberty 
The beasts of earth to use, 

\Has power, and oftentimes the will, 
Dumb creatures to abuse. 


He has a large, long, curious trunk, 
Above his mouth and chin, 
With which he takes up food and drink, 
And could pick up a pin. See here one sad effect of sin, — 
Sin yields most bitter fruit, 
*Tis wonderful to see how much It makes, at times, immortal men 
An elephant may know; Inferior to the brute. 
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THE LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


BY EDITH RIVERS. 


‘“‘ EpitH, dear, going without giving mother a kiss?” 

“ O, mamma, forgive me, but I’m so late! Only see, Char- 
lie and Mary are running down the hill! Tl give you twen- 
ty kisses when I come back. Good-bye, dear mamma.” 
Away with flying step, bonnet swinging in my hand, curls 
floating in wild confusion over a face browned almost to the 
‘« shadowed livery of the burnished sun,” childhood’s heart of 
careless joy bounding so gladly in my bosom. I scampered 
over the green fields, calling loudly after my playmates, who, 
in their eagerness for the day’s sport, had left me far behind. 
Once, ere I gained the brow of the hill I glanced back. My 
mother was standing silent and still, in the very spot where I 
had left her. I could not help pausing a moment, to gaze in 
delight upon a scene that even then seemed to my eyes a pic- 
ture of rare loveliness. A climbing rose-tree had been culti- 
vated with care, on either side of the cottage door, and 
now had interlaced their trailing, twining arms, just beneath 
my chamber window, with its fringed curtain of snowy white- 
ness. Within this frame-work of June’s freshest leaves and 
brightest flowers, stood that angel-woman, her figure inclin- 
ing slightly forward, as if she longed to fold her wild, truant 
child, once again to her loving breast. Her face wore a pale, 
spiritualized expression, and the look of tender reproach that 
dimmed the clear light of her hazel eyes, when I turned so 
abruptly away from her proffered caress, seemed to beam 
through the distance, across the sunny glade, and pierce my 
very soul. Something at my heart appeared to be drawing 
me irresistibly back to her presence, and I had taken one 
springing step in obedience to the gentle influence that 
seemed to whisper, “ Child, return— throw yourself into 
those faithful arms — murmur one sobbing prayer — receive 
the yearning kiss — the full forgiveness —a mother’s blessing 
— then, with a freed, unburdened spirit may you rejoin your 


happy companions, and partake one more day of unalloyed 
bliss.” 
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Merry shouts were ringing in my ears— pleading voices 
calling over my name —light footsteps at my side — soft 
hands clasping mine, and with a strange, sad reluctance, and 
one lingering look at the vision of beauty shining upon 
home’s threshold, I suffered myself to be led down the hill 
— along the woody path — over the rustiz bridge that spanned 
the joyful little brook, with its mossy stones, against which 
the mimic flood dashed in noisy mirth. 

It was quite on the borders of this streamlet, nearly a mile 
below the bridge, beneath the shadow of a group of magnifi- 
cent old maples that the elder ones of our party, in a previous 
ramble, had selected as the spot for our present gathering, a 
sort of picnic, which was to be often repeated during the long 
summer months. 

There was much labor to be accomplished on this occasion, 
to fashion our rendezvous according to our tastes and ideas of 
convenience. The underbrush was to be removed — a rude 
palisade erected on that portion bounded by the deep forest 
—rocks of uniform pattern ranged in a circular position 
around the flat smooth fragment of a ledge, which seemed to 
us to have been formed by Nature expressly for our several 
purposes of table, desk, forum, and—shall I betray our 
arch toryism — throne. 

With willing hands and loving hearts that make heavy 
tasks light, we commenced our important labors, and by noon 
were prepared to sit down — nay, I forget, we were forced to 
stand up, owing to the table being too high, or the seats too 
low — which we did not stop to decide — to a frugal repast, 
made delicious by appetite, sharpened by active exercise and 
deep inhalations of pure, fresh air. 

The afternoon was devoted to various childish plays, with 
which we were familiar —the rehearsal of fragmentary bits 
of poetry and prose, fished up from memory for the occasion, 
which were received by the good-natured audience with 
shouts of applause, drowned in very suspicious laughter. 

The grand entertainment was finally wound up with one 
wild, unrestrained game of “ Puss in the Corner,” and those 
old woods rang and resounded with our gleeful mirth, until 
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Night began to muster her army of shadows with which she 
was preparing to go forth to the conquest of Day’s domin- 
ions. 

The first sight of the white walls of my home, gleaming out 
through the twilight gloom, recalled at once the morning’s 
struggle in my breast. The conviction that I had yielded to 
the wrong influence instantly obliterated all pleasant memo- 
ries of the day’s enjoyment, and I quickened my footsteps, 
thinking how earnestly I would entreat my mother’s pardon, 
and how careful I would be in the future not to wound her 
affectionate heart. I painted to my mind the very smile with 
which she would greet me—the outstretched arms that 
would enfold my weary form — the warm kiss that would be 
pressed upon my heated brow. 

My eager hand had already grasped the latch, when the 
door softly opened and my father stood before me. He raised 
his hand in token of silence, and with an indefinable terror, I 
now perceived that his usually cheerful countenance was 
shaded by the deepest anxiety. Taking my hand tenderly, he 
said, in a low, impressive voice, “* Edith, your mother is very, 
very sick; if you love her just go quietly into the kitchen, 
eat your supper and go up alone to your chamber, asking no 
questions, I will come by and by and tell you if she is 
better.” 

I can find no words to portray the peculiar bitterness of the 
anguish that seized my soul. The varied experience of years 
have laid their folds above that moment, but even now, I can- 
not recall it without a pang of unutterable distress. 

I dared not give vent to the wail of disappointment and 
sorrow, that went up from my child-heart — the rush of tears 
that came to my eyes. Jf I loved her I must be quiet. I 
crept into the kitchen, where my supper awaited me. I could 
not eat, but if I refused it would occasion notice, and there- 
fore trouble ; so sitting down at the table, I forced myself to 
swallow a few spoonfuls of bread and milk, though it nearly 
choked me. 

Silently up those stairs into my little chamber, which I had 
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seldom gained at night without her guiding hand — her voice 
to encourage me to confess the errors of the past — her 
knees, at which I bowed to repeat my evening prayer. 

I undressed myself and went to bed, though not without 
asking my Father in heaven to forgive me for my thoughtless 
disobedience, and an earnest, heartfelt cry, that He would 
“make dear mamma well again.” O how long, and dark, 
and fearful seemed the hours that crept so slowly past, while 
my ear was strained to catch the faintest sound of my father’s 
footsteps approaching the stairway. He did not come, and 
therefore “ dear sick mamma could be no better.” In de- 
spair, I gave up to a passionate fit of suppressed sobs and 
tears. Sleep came to my overcharged nature, and when I 
awoke a flood of sunshine lay all over the white folds of my 
little bed. 

There was a face near me, but I could not recognize it. I 
rubbed my eyes, and lifted myself upon my elbow. 

“QO papa is it you?” I exclaimed, smiling at my: per- 
plexity. 

His only reply was to fold me close to his heart, and I felt 
the hot tears falling on my face. I had never seen my father 
weep, and I threw my arms about his neck and sobbed wildly, 
I did not know why, but I dared not ask for her. “ Poor 
girl! my poor child!” was all that he could articulate for 
some minutes. With an effort that seemed to cleave his heart 
from his breast, he burst forth — 

“OQ Edith, my child, your mother, your dear, blessed moth- 
er is dead!” 

I sprang from his bosom, gazed up frantically into his face, 
exclaiming, 

“‘ Papa, O papa! My mother dead, and I not forgiven for 
going away yesterday without kissing her! O papa, will she 
never kiss me again? Take me to her bed, and let her kiss 
me, once, and say that she forgives me, or I will die too!” 

My agonized cries brought the friends from below to my 
side, and my father, unable to endure the painful scene, left 
the chamber. 

I would not believe that my mother was dead, until I was 
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taken into the darkened room, and beheld the spotless linen 
removed from her pale, beautiful face, and laid my warm lips 
passionately upon the silent clay, that could give back no an- 
swering pressure. 

I must appeal to the imagination of my dear young readers 
for whose instruction and warning, I have unfolded this sad 
page of my earliest years, to paint the sorrow and repent- 
ance that filled my bosom as I bathed the “ sweet cold hand” 
with my fruitless tears —the regret, that at times, for years, 
‘‘ weighed upon my soul like sin,” when, far away from my 
loved home, I found myself among distant kindred, in an 
abode, where all my physical wants were abundantly sup- 
plied, but where no kind hand held the key to unlock the 
heart of the strange, motherless one ! 

It were vain to dwell upon the mistaken course, that trans- 
formed a loving child, with a heart gushing over with tender- 
ness and human sympathies, into a cold, reserved, distrustful 
girl, It is a change not unfrequently observed among chil- 
dren bereft of their dearest, best earthly friend. 

Youthful reader, does your mother live? Then thank Him 
who holds in His grasp the issues of life and death, and if 
you have ever grieved her patient, long-suffering spirit, seek 
her this moment — let no gay associate or bewitching amuse- 
ments restrain you—confess every wrong, and obtain from 
her living lips a full pardon, and then pledge yourself to a 
promise that you will solemnly keep, never again to bring a 
grief to that faithful breast —a tear to that loving eye, and 
you may with confidence expect the fulfilment of the promise 
contained in the fifth commandment. 

Is she dead? O child of tears and loneliness! I can only 
weep with thee, hoping and trusting that thy little life while 
she lived was so dutiful, so tenderly respectful to her slightest 
wish, that thy doom is not like mine — treading softly all 
through childhood’s years, mourning for the heedless error 
that deprived me of a mother’s blessing — grieving over the 
opportunity, forever lost on earth, of receiving upon my brow 
the sacred seal of a mother’s parting kiss! 
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SELECTIONS. 


THE HANDY LAD. 


Ir I find a kind master I do not much care 

What calling I follow if here or if there ; 

Whether in-doors or out-doors, in country or t>wn, 
If my calling be honest, at none will I frown. 


I'll try to be dutiful, faithful and true, 
Whether making a coat or repairing a shoe ; 
If trund’ling a barrow I'll wheel it along, 
As merrily too as if humming a song. 


If sent on an errand I'd go like a hare, 

And be back ere it seems I had time to be there; 
Be ready and waiting for something to do, 

Help the gardener to weed or the farmer to sow. 


I'll carry my load with an air and a grace, 

With a spring in my foot and a smile on my face ; 
If sawing a plank I will saw it with glee ; 

Let drones play at idle, I’ll work like a bee. 


My employer shall see that I look for reward 
Not only from him, but from Jesus my Lord ; 
And when here on earth all my service is done, 
May Jesus, my Master, proclaim me his own. 


THE DISOBEDIENT KITTEN. 


“Now,” said an old puss to one of her children, as she wash- 
ed her face and paws, “1 charge you, Kitty, not to go into the 
next gentleman’s yard, for dog Jowler lies there ; he has horrid 
teeth, and a terrible snarl, and he is always on the look-out for 
stray cats. Remember, and keep at home; we have a snug 
garden, a sweet haymow, kind friends, capital tit-bits, and work 
enough, rats and mice a plenty. So, do not stroll off with bad 
company, Visiting places where you have no business to be, and 
disgracing your bringing up; you know better, Kitty, you do.” 

But Kitty had a saucy look; she boxed her mother’s ears, 
in play to be sure, and hoisted her tail, and away she frisked 
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after a dead leaf. Kit did not look at all like minding, and 
after her mother had gone to bed in the haymow, she kept up 
her moonlight rambles, going about nobody knows where, and 
cutting up all sorts of capers, like a silly little Kit as she was. 

One night, when she and some of her thoughtless companions 
were scudding across Jowler’s yard, he, much disturbed by 
their noise at an hour when he thought all honest folks ought 
to be abed and asleep, started up and made after them in a 
violent rage; and poor Kitty in her fright, got entangled in 
some brier bushes, and so fell into Jowler’s power. He seized 
her by the neck with his terrible mouth, shook the breath out 
of her body, and tossed her over the fence. 


“Q!0!” cried Mary and Willy, when they found their little 
favorite stiff and cold the next morning. “0,” cried their 
mother, pussy’s mistress, “ you little puss! she bid fair to be 
an excellent mouser.” ‘“O dear!” mewed the old cat; “O 
dear ! such are the fruits of disobedience. How many a wilful 
child comes to an untimely end !” 


LINES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


KNEEL, my child, for God is here! 
Bend in love, in hely fear ; 

Kneel before him now in prayer ; 
Thank him for his constant care ; 
Praise him for his bounties shed 
Every moment on thy head ; 

Ask for light to know his will, 

Ask for love, thy heart to fill; 

Ask for faith, to bear thee on 
Through the might of Christ his Son ; 
Ask his Spirit still to guide thee 
Through the ills that may betide thee ; 
Ask for peace, to lull to rest 

Every tumult of thy breast ; 

Ask in awe, in holy fear ; 

Kneel my child, for God is here! 
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DOING AS OTHERS. DO, 


Doing as others do is the only rule of life that many people ob- 
serve. Toa certain extent almost every person is influenced by 
it. It is so easy to go with the multitude even to do evil, and so 
difficult to stand alone in opinion or practice, that the mass o 
mankind are disposed to go with the largest company. Here 
much that comes under the head of custom and fashion owes its 
power over men. Mr, and Mrs. A. doso and so, and this is quite 
sufficient to incline Mr. and Mrs. B. todo the same. By this time 
the course of the entire neighborhood is determined, as each one 
secretly resolves to do as others do. Thus old things pass away; 
and all things become new —new hats, new bonnets, new furni- 
ture, new coats, new dresses, and possibly new manners. It is 
an effectual way of making old things unpopular, and of en- 
throning the most fickle of all goddesses — novelty. On this ac- 
count the poor ape the rich in dress and style of living ; so that 
it is well nigh impossible to introduce new customs and fashions 
that will not become general. Even the most singular and ridicu- 
lous things soon acquire currency from the fact that so many do 
as others do. It is not often that an attémpt in certain quarters 
to introduce new things, relating to apparel and manners, fails. 
There are so many who choose things because their neighbors do, 
rather than because propriety and circumstances demand it, that 
failure does not often signalize the attempts in question. It is 
probable that many will go to their last account with no better 
excuse for some sinful practices than ‘‘ others did so.”” Neither 
the will of God, nor the decisions of conscience, controlled them 
so much as the popular voice. Content to be no worse, and as- 
piring to be no better, than those around them, they have fallen 
into the general current of thought and conduct that prevails. 
Whether truth and God are on their side is less important, than 
whether they are moving on with the crowd. They will never 
lack for company even though they pursue the broad way to 
death. 

8 
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WASHING DAY. 


Next to the Sabbath, washing day is the most important day of 
the week. It has more to do with morals and true religion than 
many suppose. We have observed its influence for some time, 
and deem it proper to raise a note of alarm. The claims of good 
morals are superior to those of the wash-tub, and if either is to be 
sacrificed, it should be the latter. It is better to be good than 
clean, though cleanliness is a choice thing. If men and women 
cannot be neat and tidy without desecrating the Sabbath, then let 
their garments be unwashed. But the reader is impatient to learn 
our meaning. Itis this. Monday is not the best day for the 
necessary and important business of washing, since it leads many 
to violate the Sabbath. Females usually plan to commence the 
labors of this day much earlier than they do the labors of other 
days. Hence itis the custom in many families to draw water, 
arrange the tubs, gather together the soiled garments, and do 
sundry other necessary things preparatory to their Monday ser- 
vices. Nor is this true of irreligious families alone. We have 
known preparations quite similar in’ religious households. It is 
not uncommon for pious women to desecrate the closing hours 
of Sunday by this preparation: and some who will not do it them- 
selves, still allow their servants to prepare, which is no better. 
In addition to the positive labor which is thus performed on the 
Sabbath, washing-day is necessarily much in the thoughts, and 
some plans are laid with reference to it. Then too, in order to 
rise early and have the washing out betimes, rest must be sought 
much earlier on Sabbath than other evenings, and thus God is 
cheated out of a portion of the time that is designed for his special 
service. It is often the case that Sunday evening is secularized 
by devoting it to the labors of Monday, as really as any time of 
Monday itself. 

Now if this be true, it becomes an important matter whether 
the claims of the Sabbath do not demand another day of the 
week for washing. The question whether we shall set apart the 
seventh or first day of the week for divine worship is scarcely 
more important than this. Indeed, we think that this involves 
more that pertains to our morals. It is quite time, then, that the 
subject receive the attention which it justly merits. Every Chris- 
tian woman should see that holy time is not desecrated, even 
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though another day of the week for washing be demanded. From 
time immemorial, perhaps, Monday has been devoted to this pur- 
pose; but if now itis found that the Lord’s day is violated in 


consequence, let the time-honored season for washing be 
changed. 


SECRET OF BEING HAPPY. 


Every person wants to be happy, every one is striving to be so, 
each in his own way. Buta few only actually adopt the right 
method to secure the object. Happiness is found only in the 
faithful discharge of duty. He who consults his own wishes, or 
the opinions of his fellow-men, instead of personal obligation, 
knows nothing of true enjoyment. If a man gives a dollar more or 
less, to some benevolent cause, when duty does not prompt the 
act, he derives no satisfaction from the deed. He may give be- 
cause others do, or for the sake of being popular, neither of which 
motives affords him pleasure in the review. Butif the act springs 
from a sense of duty, in which the consideration of privilege 
enters as a prominent element, it yields him substantial enjoy- 
ment. So of other things. He who visits the sanctuary be- 
cause it is popular to go, or to see and to be seen, is not happy 
in the formal worship he pays. When he institutes an examina- 
tion of his motives his conscience condemns him. and he is un- 
happy. But if he goes to worship God in the humble discharge 
of duty, he is satisfied with himself, so far as the act is concern- 
ed. He may review it again and again, and it continues to yield 
him substantial bliss. Thus the discharge of duty is a perennial 
well-spring of joy in the soul. The smallest duty (if any duty 
can he regarded small ) is as prolific of true satisfaction as the 
largest. Nor is the joy it yields diminished by repitition, per- 
formed over and over, it continues to afford equal happiness. 

Is it not strange that so many persons persist in seeking hap- 
piness without having reference at all to duty? It appears very 
plain that it is to be found only in the path of duty; and yet 
thousands are wondering they do not find it in worldly schemes 
of pleasure or ambition. They might as reasonably be surprised 
that the same fountain does not yield both sweet and bitter 
water. 
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GRATITUDE. 


Waar a lesson has the earth been giving us for the last few 
weeks upon gratitude! The fleecy clouds have poured out their 
fluid treasure to refresh the ground, and then the genial sun has 
smiled and darted his warm rays over the fields, already rejoicing 
with life. The earth, as if deeply grateful for these tokens of 
divine goodness, sends up its glad incense from every inch of 
soil, in mist and vapor from its surface. Through the law of 
evaporation it is returning the moisture it has received from the 
skies, to be gathered again into watery clouds, that will rain joy- 
fully upon the hills and vallies. Thus the benefactions of God 
are responded to by the giving forth of that which is formed into 
yet other clouds of mercy. Giving and responding is thus the 
order of nature. So shouldit be with man. The goodness of a 
kind Providence ought to awaken profound gratitude in his heart, 
so that the incense of grateful emotions shall constantly ascend 
the Great Giver. Every blessing should call forth a glad response 
from the receiver; and thus gratitude becomes, as it deserves, 
the never-ceasjng expression of a dependent race. What could 
be more appropriate? What more beautiful? Gratitude is to 
the heart of man what a flower is to the earth. It is the 
efflorescence of a soul touched and overcome with divine good- 
ness and love — the sweet, delicious bloom, of a spirit that would 
spend itself in thanksgiving to God. 


GOING TO THE DOOR. 


We are sometimes exceedingly tried by the tardy steps of 
house-keepers in responding to the door-bell. It is a patience- 
trying experience to be kept waiting, waiting, waiting, at the 
door when we are in great haste, or when the rain is falling, the 
cold winds blowing, or the sun scorching. But house-keepers 
do not regard these things, nor instruct their servants to do so. 
A collar must be adjusted, or the hair arranged, or chairs set 
back, or something else must be performed, before the door-bell 
is answered. Even the servant has become so accustomed to 
take her own time in waiting upon the door that the loudest ring 
does not cause her to hurry. She moves as if her own time was 
of little value, and that of the visitor worth nothing at all. Her 
hands, perhaps, are employed about some pressing duty, and she 
has no hesitation in delaying to finish it. Perhaps she is scarcely 
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aware how dilatory she is in going to the door, until a second and 
louder ring of the bell startles her. 

Now we protest against this tardy waiting upon visitors ; 
first because it causes much impatience. It is the occasion of 
much fretting and very wicked thoughts. A visitor must possess 
an excellent disposition, or a good deal of grace, to wait the mo- 
tion of some door-keepers with perfect coolness. Here and there 
one only is able to do this. The majority yield to fretfulness, and 
wonder ‘if the family are all dead,’ or whether ‘the woman is 
stopping to change her dress,’ or ‘to remove a batch of pies from 
the oven.’ Then jerk goes the bell again, and it rings mad outright, 
so that the door-keeper would hear nothing but rebuke in the 
sound if she were not so stupid to the language of bells. 

In the second place, this tardy waiting upon visitors is a great 
waste of time. From observation and experience we conclude 
that one half of the callers lose two minutes every time they 
make a call, in consequence of not receiving a prompt response. 
If a person makes a hundred calls in a year, losing two minutes 
each time, here is an actual loss of three gnd one-third hours. If 
a house-keeper receive one thousand calls annually, and causes 
this amount of loss to each one, she wastes over thirty-thee hours 
of the precious time of her friends. In a village of five hundred 
families, if each one occasion an equal waste of time the aggrate 
loss is sixteen thousand five hundred hours, or one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-five working days of twelve hours each, which 
is equal to four years time. All this results from not going to the 
door promptly! Who can estimate the amount of time that is 
wasted in this way, in the whole land? ‘We will not undertake 
the arithmetic of the question, we propose it as a problem for 
door-waiters to solve, with the simple suggestion that no one of 
them should stop to solve it before she replies to the door-bell 
which a vistor is ringing, 


NOT-DOINGS. 


Tue doings of Christians are not so numerous as their not-do- 
ings. They leave more undone in their Christian work than they 
perform. They often pray, and very properly too, ‘These ought 
we to have done, and not to have left the other undone.’ They 
are conscious of failing to do much that is strictly required of them. 
They can point to numerous opportunities they have not improv- 
ef, to a multitude of good deeds they might have performed to 
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benefit others, for neglecting which they have no excuse to offer. 
Some look back over many years of life, in which they have not 
once taken up the cross and spoken for Christ in the social meet- 
ing. They have always felt that they vught to speak a word for 
the Saviour, and yet timidity has prevented; so they have con- 
tinued thus far in their Christian life not doing what conscience 
has been pressing them to do. Others have long been in the 
church, yet they have had no family altar in their habitations. 
It was a cross they could not take up while they have always 
acknowledged their duty here, it has been neglected every day. 
Many days, perhaps, they have done well in other respects as 
the disciples of Christ ; but this daily not doing, continued through 
a series of years, stands recorded against them. Morning and 
evening they ought to have gathered their household together for 
prayer, which would amount to seven hundred and thirty times 
in a year, or nearly thirty thousand times in forty years. These 
are all not doings connected with a single duty, and the aggregate 
may serve to show how rapidly these delinquencies multiply. 

Now many persons omit to perform a duty when they would 
not perpetrate a positive wrong. They appear to regard a sin 
of omission a very trifling affair in comparison with asin of com- 
mission. If they would stop to reflect that as sad consequences 
often follow the tormer as the latter, not-doing would appear far 
more aggravating. A sinner will lose his soul as really by neg- 
lecting to attend to its wants as by utterly rejecting the 
gospel. <A professor of religion may do as much evil in the 
world by simply failing to fulfil his covenant obligations, as by 
directly violating them. Then, too, in a certain sense, asin of 
omission becomes, in the sight of God, a sin of commission, for 
neglecting to regard the claims of Jehovah amounts to refusing 
to yield to his commands. There is a false idea cherished about 
not doing. lt is regarded with too lenient views and feelings. 
It is not allowed sufficient character. It is excused and over- 
looked, when it cught to be censured and punished. 


THE lightest tools are those which are daily used: so the most bril- 
liant mental faculties, and the noblest moral powers, are those which 
are actively employed. 
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REFORMATION OF GIRLS. 


WE have been deeply interested in reading the second annual 
report of the Superintendent of the Girl’s Reform School at Lan- 
caster, Rev. B. K. Pierce, some of whose writings have graced 
the pages of the Happy Home. It is well known that said 
Institution contemplates the reformation of girls by kind treat- 
ment rather than by any of the rigorous discipline of the prison. 
To secure this object they are distributed among families belong- 
ing to the Institution, so that they may really experience home 
influences. The success of this plan may be learned from the 
following extracts from the report : 


“The law cannot discriminate character, provide for ignorance» 
or consider the strength of temptation. In reference to the 
highest form of crime referred to, the child that stands as the 
representative of it, is an intelligent looking girl of fifteen, whose 
moral and religious culture had been sadly neglected, and whose 
mind and heart were rapidly becoming perverted by the lessons 
and examples of older persons of both sexes. Until she came to 
the school, she had been conscious of no feeling of shame or 
grief in reference to the act, but now looks upon it with horror, 
opens her heart freely to all the gentle and reforming influences 
of the home, and gives good promise of a hopeful future. The 
newspapers of the day gave circulation to the singular details of 
the robbery of the movable furniture of a dwelling by a girl four- 
teen years of age. Certainly, any one would say, such a girl 
must be a hardened criminal. She came to us a rough, stout, 
ignorant but affectionate Irish girl, unacquainted even with her 
letters. She proves, after an acquaintance of ten months, to be 
a generous, faithful, intelligent girl, improving in the school, 
eager to perform her portion of the house-work, rapidly learning 
the use of the needle, and under all the tests which have been 
tried, and with continued opportunities to gratify a passion for 
theft, she does not exhibit any proclivity in that direction. It 
seems to have been a blind, ungovernable, momentary impulse. 
What could the prison have done for these two girls? or what 
families would have taken them while resting under these accu- 
sations? With all the expense of their present training, how 
much has been saved to the State by placing them away from 
temptation, and under wholesome influences, until a moral power 
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is developed within them, enabling them to resist in the hour of 
trial. 

“E came to us from the city of S-—-, a tall, fine-looking 
girl, said to be sixteen, but evidently older. For three years 
she has enjoyed the freedom ot the streets—her resorts the 
lowest cellars, her companions the most wretched outcasts. 
‘* Mother,” she once said to the matron with much feeling, 
‘‘there is no sin that I have not committed — how can you love 
or respect me?” She has been carried home intoxicated, and 
brought a bottle of rum in her trunk with her when she came to 
the school. The commissioner hesitated long before sending 
her. The officers of the law, who knew her well, had little hope 
in her case. She came with her promising face, but with a 
coarse masculine manner, and was apparently unsusceptible to 
all the approaches of kindness. In a short period a plan of 
escape was discovered among the girls, and E was at the 
bottom of it. She was sent to her room and to her bed. Her 
clothes were removed and the key was turned in the door. Ordi- 
narily, such a course of discipline would have developed a frantic 
temper, and some attempted injury to the room would have been 
the result, but E was self-controlled, her cheek merely gath- 
ering a deeper color. Some time after, the superintendent, with 
the matron, visited her. She was perfectly composed, and ap- 
peared willing to bide her time. She was somewhat thrown off 
her guard by the unexpected nature of the conversation. We 
referred to the interest we had all felt in her: to the doubts 
others had expressed in reference to her reformation; to our 
determination to do everything in our power to aid her if she 
would earnestly undertake the work herself; we presented the 
certain consequences of her previous life, remarked upon the ex- 
traordinary influence for good or evil that she might exert over 
her companions, and left it with her to choose whether she would 
stay or go. If she had deliberately made up her mind not to 
submit to the kind discipline of the school, at her age and with 
her power to injure others, the Trustees would undoubtedly re- 
lieve her from any personal effort to secure her release. She soon 
responded, ‘‘ I choose to stay.’’ Will it be necessary hereafter 
to keep an eye upon your movements, lest others be induced to 
leave us through your influence? ‘‘No,’’ was her decisive an- 
swer; and from that time to this, there has not been the 
appearance of the first temptation to turn her back upon the 
school. In an hour before the morning prayers, she learned a 
chapter in the book of Proverbs, and without a single error or 
omission, repeated the disconnected but golden sentences ot that 
portion of the word of God. At the close of this service we met 
her again; called her attention to the remarkable gifts God had 
bestowed upon her in giving her such a control over her will and 
passions, in bestowing upon her a memory of so much strength, 
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and granting her a remarkable power to influence others; and 
then pointed out to her the ample field before her for the exercise 
of her powers. She might, with God’s blessing, fully redeem 
herself and aid us in saving others. ‘Can 1?” said she, almost 
startled at the idea, ‘‘I am not good enough myself.”’ In an- 
swer to the question, as to the first occasion of her losing her 
self-respect, and giving herself up to evil habits and companions, 
she said, her first step downward was taken immediately after 
being placed, in the school where she attended, with the boys, as 
a punishment. All delicacy and modesty were sacrificed in her 
by this form of discipline. E is not permanently reformed 
in our judgment ; it would not be safe for her to return to S , 
neither would she do so if permitted, as she frankly told her 
mother upon a late visit; but a marvellous change, even in her 
personal bearing and appearance has ‘already occurred. Her 
coarseness has been softened, the impudent expression of her 
face has been succeeded by an affectionate gentleness, and though 
still uncultivated and peculiarly impulsive, yet she is perfectly 
tractable, and always ready to perform any possible service for 
her new and beloved mother. Modest virtue begins once more 
to awaken in her heart. ‘Would you not like to carry this 
to Mrs. P ?”? (the wife of the Superintendent.) ‘Of all 
things I should like to do so, but I’m ashamed to see her.’ The 
commissioner, who with so much hesitation yielded his judgment 
to the pressing perils of this case, after a visit to the school some 
months since, wrote thus in reference to his impressions: ‘I 
could hardly credit the evidence of my own senses, to find what 
a marked change had been produced in the character and ap- 
pearance of the girls sent from S , especially in the character 
of E . She appeared to be an unsuitable snbject for the 
school, and indeed, there was but little hope of her reformation. 
Doubtless she would have been ruined in'S . I feel much 
interested in her case, and hope to hear of her continued im- 
provement.’ If it is worth the most earnest effort and the most 
generous expense to develop and save a weak-minded and idiotie 
child, what labor and expense are not warranted in redeeming 
the noble powers with which God has endowed such a mind ! 
‘‘In the last report we referred to a young girl, who at- 
tempted to leave the institution for her home in Provincetown, 
during the first week of her connection with us. Upon her 
return, special effort was made to win her affections. She could 
neither read nor write: at home had wandered in the streets, 
and been guilty of petty larceny. She soon became interested in 
her new home, in her studies, and especially in the religious in- 
struction which she enjoyed. Her temper, which had seemed 
sullen, grew sweet, and her whole deportment towards the 
matron and the members of the family became subdued and affec- 
tionate. She devoted herself to all possible acts of kindness to 
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her sisters —as the inmates call each other— taking the most 
irritable ones under her special charge; choosing them as her 
companions in the hours of recreation, inducing them to sit with 
her under the tree upon the lawn, which is known as Annie’s 
tree, to listen to her as she read the Testament or some chosen 
hymns. On one occasion the matron discovered little bits of 
paper in the hands of the younger girls, and upon examining 
them, found the word ‘ pray’ written upon them all. Annie had 
just been writing the word in her writing book, and she turned 
it at once into an evangel, and sent it upon a mission, with a 
kind werd and smile, among her young companions. Girls are 
sharp to penetrate any affectation of piety. The older inmates 
severely tested the strength of Annie’s principles, but finally, 
every one admitted the depth and sincerity of her purpose, and 
‘took knowledge of her that she had been with Jesus.’ One 
Sabbath afternoon a little girl remained upon her seat, after the 
families were dismissed. She wished to speak to the Superin- 
tendant, the matron said: ‘ Well, what would you say, A cr 
‘I want to be a good girl, sir,’ was the answer. It was a natu- 
ral question to ask her, if anything she had heard in the chapel 
that day, had affected her. ‘No, sir,’ said she, at once. ‘Has 
Mrs. W or Miss G been talking with you?’ ‘No, 
sir.’ ‘What then makes you think of this now?’ ‘ Annie has 
been talking with me ;’ and her influence over this nervous but 
tender hearted child, was striking in the extreme. A few weeks 
since Annie asked permission to write me a letter, and the fol- 
lowing communication was the result. I have made no change 
in her grammar, spelling or punctuation, but give the letter ex- 
actly as it was written. No other pen but her own has been 
placed upon the sheet to correct it. 


Deer Siz 

I take the pleasure of writing you a letter to let you know I am happy and 
trying to be a Christian and hope I will succeed I never was so happy as I have 
been for a few months it is a great Comfort for me to read the Bible and to pray 
the Bible shall be the guide of my youth it is hard for me sometimes to resist 
temptations but by the help of God Ido God has gave me a new heart and my 
trust isin Christ for he is ever interceding and praying for me at the right 
hand of God for he is my strength and my redeemer how happy it makes me 
when I hear the chapel bell to coll me to the house of God I am contented hear 
and have a kind Mother and I think that she cares for me I will try to please her 
all I can by being a good girl Iam trying to prepare myself for death and I 
hope my sisters will I would be very happy for you to come and converse with 
me when it is convenient for I want to pore my whole heart out to you 


Yours truly 
Annig W——”’ 


A WORD FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Tue Georgia Citizen contains some words of counsel to the 
sterner sex which we copy below :— 
Gentlemen, you are very hard to please in regard to female 


fashions. What must we do to please you, gentlemen? You 
preach one theory and encourage the practice of another. You 
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grumble when we wear feathers, flowers and small bonnets. 
Quarrel over silks and satins. Make sport of false curls and 
beau-catchers, and make up faces at paint, powder and poma- 
tum. You abominate low-necked dresses (over the left) and curl 
your lip scornfully at a well wadded high-necked one. Short 
waists are objectionable and long waists intolerable. You de- 
clare we kill ourselves with tight lacing, yet you go into rap- 
tures over ‘splendid forms,’ and the tighter they are drawn the 
more ‘angelic’ they appear—(I think they look waspy,) and the 
longer you make your calls, and par parenthese, whenever 
you see a lady whose waist is ‘but a span’ shorten your 
calls gentlemen for the sake of suffering humanity! The dear 
creatures cannot live without breathing! When hoops are not 
in vogue you laugh at our slimness, and vice versa when we try 
to spread ourselves you laugh the same. If our dresses trail 
you call us street-sweepers ; if they do not trail you maliciously 
say we wish to’ show our—slippers. 

You grow sentimental over carnation cheeks and talk of ‘‘ beds 
of roses.”’ No wonder ladies cultivate roses when they are such 
objects of attraction and subject of flattering effusions. Let a 
richly dressed and highly rouged lady enter a ball-room and how 


many masculine lips exclaim, ‘‘ How divinely beautiful !’’ “How 
p , 


lovely and bewitching !”’ and ‘‘ 0, what a magnificent creature !”’ 


Some knowing old fogy in the corner sgrcastically mutters 
“fudge ! merely a magnificent bundle of dry goods!” That re- 
mark leads us to believe he has been ‘‘ taken in” a la matrimo- 
nial, by one of those bundles, and experience has taught him the 
truth of the old proverb, ‘‘All is not gold that glitters.”’ 

Now, gentlemen, bow and scrape to aS many hoops as you 
please, and follow with your eyes as many trails as you please, 
but don’t praise us one minute and laugh at us the next. Truly 
the poet understood your sex better than we do when he ex- 
claimed, ‘Q, consistency, thou art a jewel!’ 

MOLLY MYRTLE. 


INSENSIBILITY OF LOWER ANIMALS. 


Tue insensibility of the lower orders of animals to pain has 
long been a subject of remark. The London Quarterly Review 
has taken up the matter, and disclosed some interesting facts. 
We make a single extract :-— 

‘‘A leech, whose anatomy is of the same class with that of the 
worm, may be divided in the middle while it is sucking blood, 
and be so little disturbed by the operation, that he will continue 
feeding for several minutes. Nay, there is a vulgar, though we 
believe an unfounded notion, that half a leech is better than a 
whole one. The blood which goes in at one end finding an out- 
let at the other, the animal is not gorged, and the common peo 
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ple fancy that a divided leech will, in consequence, do the duty 
of adozen. ‘They have, at least, sufficient faith in the theory to 
reduce it to practice, the economy being the motive. 

‘Insects stand higher in the scale of animated beings, but 
they are heedless of casualties which would be death or torture 
to man. The dragon-fly, says Prof. Owen, may be regarded, 
from its great and enduring powers of flight, and size and per- 
tection of its organs of vision, and predatory habits, as the eagle 
of insects. He speaks of its head as being covered by two 
enormous convex masses of eyes, numbering upwards of twelve 
thousand in each mass. He states that the swallow cannot 
match it in its aerial course, and that it not only outstrips its 
swift and nimble-feathered pursuer, but can do more in the air 
than any bird, can fly backwards and sidelong, to right or left, 
and alter its course on the instant without turning. He describes 
its brain as being in keeping with the rest of its prerogatives, 
and having a larger development than in any other insect. 

Yet we learn from the “Entomology” of Kirby and Spence, 
that, when the tail of one of these beautiful creatures was direct- 
ed to its mouth, to see whether its known voracity would induce 
it to bite itself, it actually devoured the four terminal segments 
of its body. When it had proceeded thus far in the work of 
self-demolition, it escaped by accident, and flew away as briskly 
as if nothing had lifppened. Whatever may have been the pain, 
it was at least subordinate to appetite, and apparently the animal 
had not the slightest suspicion that every mouthful was bitten 
from its own living flesh. It cannot surprise us, after this, to 
be told that many an insect which has been impaled by the scien- 
er collector will eat with as much avidity as when free and un- 

urt, 

Mr. Hope informed Mr. Rowell that once he had a carniverous 
beetle which got loose, and, in spite of the pin through its body, 
it wandered quietly about, and devoured all the other speci- 
mens in the case. ‘‘ The cockchafer,’”’ says Kirby and Spence, 
‘‘ will walk away with apparent indifference, after some bird has 
nearly emptied ifs body of its viscera; and an humble-bee will 
eat honey with greediness though deprived of its abdomen.”’ 


THE PRACTICAL MAN. 
Tue Temperance Visitor speaks as follows of the practical man, 
a sort of character not so common as many may have supposed. 
Such men are few and far between, but they always leave their 
mark upon the world :— 
“The practical man is the one, of all others, who knows just 
what to say and do, and who says and does it. He always 


comes to the point, regardless of rules and forms. He sees just 
how to suit the word to the action, and the action to the word; 
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and the right word and the right action come and produce their 
effect. 

‘‘ While others hesitate he. strikes; and the work is done be- 
fore they have decided how they would do it. He is always 
doing, but does only what needs to be done; _ he is always learn- 
ing, but learns only what he can use. His world is real, and not 
a soft bed for ease or dreaming. 

‘‘TIf he makes speeches he tells people what they ought to 
know; if books, he fills them with useful facts or practical 
— If he be a worker, he makes things for service, not for 
show. 

‘* He is no machine, but a live man with perception and force 
peculiarly his own; and he has an inherent energy of character 
which brings everything around to his way. 

“ He is never at a loss, but everywhere takes his place, and 
so well does he act his part that all men acknowledge that he 
was made for @® 

“He has that clear perception, that prompt, ready, and deter 
mined purpose which produce efficient action. 

“His will cannot be balked; for he has only to see that a 
thing must be done, and his only concern then is, how; it never 
occurs to him that he can fail. 

“ His ends are real, and the means he uses precisely adapted 
to promote them; so that he certainly secures and actually en- 
joys the object for which he labors. He takes hold of life with a 
firm grasp, and wrests from it the good which he finds in it. He 
does not whine because he is not better off, but sets about mak- 
ing himself so. He does not envy those who are higher, but 
climbs above them if his place is there. 

‘It is his ambition to accomplish a positive and proper result, 
and not to make show; so that pretension is his especial dislike. 
He thinks more of the thing done than the thing known; more of 
the power than the name to do. He talks because he has some: 
thing to say, and not for the sake of talking ; and lives for a pur- 
pose, and not because he does not happen to die. He is no foot- 
ball of men or circumstances, but himself plays with vigor and 
wins the game of life. 

“He consults utility in all things. Money to use, a house to 
live in, land to till, clothes to wear, victuals to eat, a horse and 
wagon for riding and for carrying things — nothing for mere sake 
of having it, or of letting other people know that he has it. 

“ He will do the proper thing if it be agreeable, or if it be not. 
He judges men by the force and quality of their character, and 
not by their appearance. If a man does this or that which he 
says he can, let him do it; but he has no sympathy with dream- 
ers. 

« Efficient doing, he thinks, is the chief end of man; and all 
knowledge which does not lead to this he deems worthless. He 
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regards the world as a great workshop, and those who accom- 
plish nothing for the general good as drones unworthy of tolera- 
tion. 

“ Let them work, and thus earn the right to live. 

“Tn short, the practical man poss2sses good sense, and with 
this he makes rules better than any he finds in books; for the 
shortest, plainest, and surest way of attaining his object is the 
best;for him.’’ 


FORTUNES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Ricu men are not a modern class, as the following account of 
ancient millionaires, which we cut from an exchange, shows : 


“Croesus possesssed in landed property, a fortune equal to 
£1,700,000, besides a large amount of money, slaves and furni- 
ture, which amounted to an equal sum. He used to say that a 
citizen who had not a sufficient sum to support ogerny, or a le- 
gion, did not deserve the title of a rich man. 1e philosopher 
Seneca had a fortune of £3,500,000. Tiberius, at his death, left 
£23,624,000, which Caligula spent in less than twelve months. 
Vespasian, on ascending the throne, estimated all the expenses of 
the State at £35,000,000. The debts of Milo amounted to £600,- 
000. Cesar, before he entered upon any office, owed £2,925,000. 
He had purchased the friendship of Curio, for £500,000, and that 
of Lucius Paulus, for $300,000. At the time of the assassination 
of Julius Cesar, Antony was in debt to the amount of £3,000,- 
000. He owed this sum on the ides of March, and it was paid 
the kalends of April; he squandered £147,000,000. Appius 
squandered in debauchery, £500,000, and finding, on examination 
of the state of his affairs; that he only had £80,000, poisoned him- 
self, because he consideed that sum insufficient for his mainte- 
nance. Julius Cesar gave Satulla, the mother of Brutus, a pearl 
of the value of £30,000. Cleopatra, at an entertainment she gave 
to Antony, dissolved in vinegar a pearl worth £80,000, and he 
swallowed it. Clodius, the son of Esopas, the comedian, swal- 
lowed one worth £8,000. One single dish cost Esopas £80,000, 
Caligula spent for one supper, £80,000 ; and Heliogabalus, £20,- 
000. The usual cost for a repast for Lucullus, was £20,000; the 
fish from his fish ponds were sold for £35,000. 


Great Men. Great men stand like solitary towers in the city of 
God ; and secret passages running deeply beneath external nature, 
give their thoughts intercourse with higher intelligences, which 
strengthens and consoles them, and of which the laborers on the sur- 
face do not dream. — Longfellow 
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FAMILY RECEIPTS. 


A correspondent sends us the following receipts : 


BREAKFAST DisH.— Beat six eggs, take seven or eight slices of salt 
pork, and, having fried them in part, dip each slice in the beaten eggs, 
then return them to the fry-pan, and cook them brown. The pork can 
be previously freshened until it becomes quite as nice as fresh pork. 


Cotp WatER CakEs.— One cup of butter, one of sugar, and one of 
cold water, one tea-spoonful of saleratus, mix with flour, beating and 
kneading until it all becomes well incorporated into a hard paste, then 
roll it out thin, and cut it into cakes for baking. 


For MAKING PICKLES.— Take one quart of New England rum and 
two quarts of water; simply put in the cucumbers when picked from the 
vines. Put acloth over the jar,and remove and rinse it every morning 
until they become acid. [The editor does not recommend the rum part of 
this receipt. ] 


We add the following selected receipts: 

To TAKE STAINS OUT OF SILK.— Mix together in a phial, two oz. of 
essence of lemon, one oz. of oil of turpentine. Grease and other spots 
in silks are to be rubbed gently with a linen rag in the above composition. 


To Take Spots or PAINT FROM CLoTH, SILKs, &c.— Dip a pen in 
spirits of turpentine and transfer it to the paint spot in sufficient quantity 
to discharge the oil and gluten. Let it stand some hours, then rub it. 
For large or numerous spots, the turpentine may be applied with a sponge, 
if possible before the paint becomes dry. 


To Take MILDEW ovuT or LINEN. — Rub it well with soap, then 
scrape some fine chalk and rub that also into the linen, lay it on the grass; 
as it dries, wet it a little, and it will come out after twice doing. 


A Bakep Potato PuppIneG. — Mix twelve ounces of potatoes boiled 
and mashed, one ounce of suet, quarter of a pint of milk,and one ounce 
of cheese grated fine; and as much boiling water as is necessary to pro- 
duce a due consistence, and bake it in an earthan pan. 


QuINcE PuppiInG.— Scald the quinces tender, pare them thin, scrape 
off the pulp, mix with sugar very sweet, and add a little ginger and cinna- 
mon. To a pint of cream put three or four yolks of eggs, and stir it into 
the quinces till they are of a good thickness. Butter the dish, pour it in 
and bake it. 





BOOK NOTICES: 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Mary Derwent. By Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, Author of “ Fashion and 
Famine,” “The Old Homestead,” etc. etc. P. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 12 mo. pp. 408. 

The story herein contained is rather bewitching, and the literary part 
is well executed. Some portions are overwrought in our estimation, and 
not a little of the extravagant element is seen. It has a moral tone, 
though some parts of it appear to us rather wanting inthis regard. If 
we have works of this kind, approximating to the novel, let them possess 
a highly religious tone, and every page contain wholesome lessons. 


NEW MUSIC. 
We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co., 227 Washington street, 
Boston. 
In that Dear Little Cot, by W. Hart Stevenson. R. A. M. 
Songs of the South; Itis the Miller’s Daughter, by Charles J. Merz. 
A Maiden Reclined Beside a Stream; A Ballad by Harry Keith. 


Floating on the Wind; Ballad by Steph. Glover. 

I’m Leaving Thee in Sorrow; Ballad by Ed. Y. Gill. 

Where are the Friends of my Youth, ; Ballad by Geo. Baker. 
Sleigh-Bell ; Waltz by T. Brieher. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED. —“ A Sanctified Press” — “ Lessons from Earth- 
ly Beauty ”— ‘‘ Ways in which a Mother’s Influence may be Blest to Her 
Descendants ” —“ Little Lucy’s Library Book” —“ Three Leaves from a 
Pastor’s Diary.” 

Portry. —“ What’s in a Name?” —“T’ll not Lament ” — “ Earth” 
—“It is Home, Sweet Home” —“To a Young Friend” —“ Afraid to 
Die” —“ The Pilgrim and His Staff.” 


GEMS&. 
Hvumititry.— Nothing is more sublime than this grace; for it stands 
exalted above everything around it, and never attempts to soar higher. 
— St. Augustine. 


Apvicr.— Advice, says Coleridge, is like snow; the softer it falls the 
longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks into the mind. 


BAKER. 


F. 


MUSIC BY B. 
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FAMILY SCENES OF THE BIBLE.* 
NO. IX. 
THE PRAYING MOTHER. 
EDITORIAL. 


WHEN the Saviour “went into the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon,” at a certain time, he was met by an anxious mother, 
who besought him to have mercy upon her child. “ For a cer- 
tain woman, whose young daughter had an unclean spirit, 
heard of him, and came and fell at his feet. The woman was 
a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation ; and she besought him 
that he would cast forth the devil out of her daughter. But 
Jesus said unto her, Let the children first be filled; for it is 
not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it unto the 
dogs. And she answered and said unto him, Yes, Lord; yet 
the dogs under the table eat of the children’s crumbs. And 
he said unto her, For this saying go thy way ; the devil is gone 
out of thy daughter.” Her prayer was answered, and her 
child was restored. The incident shows that great blessings 
often descend upon children in answer to maternal prayers. 

This is not the only example of a praying mother which the 
Scriptures contain. There was Hannah, of fragrant memory, 
whose supplications had power with God in behalf of her son 
Samuel. One of the sublimest declarations ever uttered con- 
cerning woman was pronounced of this godly parent. “ ANp 
HANNAH PRAYED!” She is introduced to us as a praying 
mother. Samuel was given to her in answer to prayer. At 
once she dedicated him to God, and he was borne daily in the 
arms of her faith to the mercy-seat. While yet a child, she 
carried him to Eli, to be trained for the temple service. Her 
address to the good old man breathes forth the spirit of a faith- 
ful, heavenly-hearted mother. “ My lord, I am the woman 
that stood by thee here, praying unto the Lord. For this child 
I prayed, and the Lord hath given me my petition which | 


*Entered according to Act of Congress, by C. Stone, in the year 1858, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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asked of him, and therefore also have I lent him to the Lord; 
as long as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” Leaving 
her child with Eli she returned to her home, there still to re- 
member him at the throne of grace. It is probable that she 
often besought God to bless him; and her supplications had 
not a little to do with his future character. 

There was also the mother of Timothy, and his grandmother 
Lois, holy women, who instructed him in divine things from 
childhood. There is no doubt that he shared daily in their 
prayers, and became a better man in consequence. 

We forbear enumerating other examples from the Bible. 
It is enough that the Scriptures make any account of maternal 
prayers. That praying mothers should have a particular and 
honorable mention in the word of God is, in itself, worthy of 
attention. It attaches importance to the subject, and magni- 
fies the office of the Christian mother. 

A mother’s prayers exert a more potent influence upon young 
minds than a father’s. However pious and wise the latter 
may be, there is something in the office and work of the former 
which causes both counsels and prayers to leave indellible im- 
pressions. There is a tenderness in the nature of maternal 
solicitude and affection more marked than any thing of the 
kind on the father’s part ; and this may render the supplicating 
voice of the mother more impressive. A little boy, the son of 
a physician, was spending a few weeks with his grand-parents 
in another State. On the evening after his arrival, when he 
was about to retire, he expressed a strong desire to go home 
that his mother might pray with him. His grandmother 
offered to kneel down with him, and seek the blessing of God. 
But the little fellow replied, “ You can’t pray like my mother.” 
He spoke the truth. No one can pray, in the estimation of 
the child, so acceptably as a tender, godly mother. There are 
thousands now laboring in the church, and thousands more re- 
joicing in the skies, who can bear witness to this truth. Their 
own blessed experience is clearer and more invincible evi 
dence of the fact than all things else. Whatever other influ- 
ences they were able to resist, or throw off, this remained. 
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The recollection of those seasons when a mother knelt in 
prayer, and commended the little ones to God, can never be 
effaced. The very sound of her voice still lingers upon the 
ear, as if it were but yesterday that she prayed. Memory will 
never relinquish the precious treasure that she holds. 

During the late revival, in a literary institution, one of the 
students set himself against the work. He had no respect for 
religion, and regarded it on the whole as a delusion. One day 
a classmate entered his room, and found him reading a letter. 
He inquired if his views of religion remained the same, to 
which he replied in the affirmative. But the answer scarcely 
dropped from his lips when he burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
“Yes, I must confess it. I am troubled for my sins. Any- 
thing but a mother’s prayers, and ‘a mother’s letters!” The 
letter he was reading was from his pious mother. Perhaps his 
father was a praying man, and exemplary, too. Perhaps he 
was deeply anxious for his son’s spiritual welfare, and labored 
to bring him to Christ. But “a mother’s prayers and a 
mother’s letters” alone were remembered amid the tempta- 
tions and pleasures of life. 

We might cite many facts upon this subject from the lives of 
the wise and good. ‘Two or three will suflice. 

Rev. Dr. Young tells the following story: ‘“ An aged, pious 
woman had one son. She used every meaus in her power to 
lead him to the Saviour; but he grew up gay and dissipated. 
She still followed him with prayers and entreaties, faithfully 
warned him of his awful state as a sinner before God, and told 
him what his end would be, dying in that condition. But all 
seemed alike unavailing. He one day said, ‘ Mother, let me 
have my best clothes ; I am going to a ball to-night.’ 

“‘ She expostulated with him, and urged him not to go, but 
all in vain. ‘ Mother,’ said he, ‘let me have my clothes; | 
will go ; it’s useless to say anything about it.’ 

‘“ He put on his clothes, and was going out. She stopped 
him, and said, ‘My child, do not go.’ He still persisted ; when 
she added, ‘My son, remember when you are dancing with 
your companions in the ball-room, I shall be out in that wilder- 
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ness, praying.to the Lord to convert your soul.’ The youth 
went to the ball, and the dancing :ommenced ; but instead of 
the usual gaiety, an unaccountable gloom pervaded the whole 
assembly. One said, ‘Wenever had so dull a time in our 
lives.’ Another observed, ‘I wish we had not come; we 
have no life; we cannot get along.’ A third continued, ‘1 
cannot think what is the matter.’ The young man in ques 
tion felt his conscience smitten, and bursting into tears, said 
‘I know what is the matter; my poor old mother is now 
praying in yonder wilderness for her ungodly son!’ He took 
his hat and said, ‘1 will never be found in such a place as this 
again.’ ” 

Rev. Richard Knill said, ‘‘ I have a vivid recollection of the 
effect of maternal influence. My honored mother was a reli- 
gious woman, and she watched over and instructed me as pious 
mothers are accustomed to do. Alas! I often forgot her ad- 
monitions ; but in my most thoughtless days, I never lost the 
impression which her holy example made upon my mind. 
After spending a large portion of my life in foreign lands, | 
returned again to visit my native village. Both my parents 
died while I was in Russia, and their house is now occupied by 
my brother. The furniture remains just the same as when | 
was a buy; and at night I was accommodated with the same 
bed on which I had often slept before; but my busy thoughts 
would not let me sleep. I was thinking how God had led me 
through the journey of life. At last, the light of the morning 
darted through the little window, and then my eye caught a 
sight of the spot where my sainted mother, forty years before, 
took me by the hand, and said, ‘ Come, my dear, kneel down 
with me, and I will go to prayer.’ * This completely overcome 
me; I seemed to hear the very tones of her voice; I recol- 
lected some of her expressions; and I burst into tears, and 
arose from my bed, and fell upon my knees just on the spot 
where my mother kneeled, and thanked God that I had once a 
praying mother. And O, if all parents could feel what I felt 
then, I am sure they would pray with their children, as well as 
pray for them.” 
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A young man once wrote to a friend, “I have been tempted 
to the greatest crimes known among men. Once I stood a 
long time on the end of a wharf, waiting for a few individuals 
near to retire, that I might cast myself overboard and end a 
wretched, miserable life, but was held back when tempted to 
crime — was saved when tempted to suicide — by the single 
thought of my mother’s prayers.” And John Randolph was 
once heard to say that he should have been an athiest but for 
the tender recollection of his mother, who taught him to kneel 
by her side, and, taking his little hands in hers, instructed him 
to say, ‘“ Our Father, which art in heaven.” 

Such facts, which might be almost indefinitely multiplied, 
prove that a praying mother is not soon forgotten. Though 
sons may wander far from the path of life, and visit haunts 
of dissipation, and drown affection and hope in the inebri- 
ating cup, yet it is seldom that the recollection of such a 
mother is ever obliterated. She is remembered; and this 
alone exerts a restraining influence over hearts otherwise 
wholly abandoned to evil. 

When we add to this the fact that prayer has power with 
God in behalf of children, the encouragement for maternal 
faithfulness at this point is greatly increased. It is a mother’s 
privilege to bear her offspring to the mercy-seat for the divine 
blessing. She has precious promises to encourage her in the 
act. God’s word is pledged ; and she may expect that divine 
care, guidance, and blessing will be added. And if God be 
for her children, who can be against them? Many things 
may conspire to ruin them; temptations may assail in nume- 
rous ways; corrupt associations may endanger the moral 
principles ; in short, the world may allure in every possible 
way: still God is able to arrest their attention, to impress 
their hearts, and bring them penitently to the Saviour’s feet. 
Prayer is the medium through which these blessings are 
secured to sons and daughters. God will be inquired of for 
these as really as for other mercies; and his promise will not 
fail. 

Thus a praying mother can do her children more good than 
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one who is simply rich. Her wealth may purchase them 
finery and luxuries which never fall to the lot of the poor. 
Jewels and costliest apparel may be bought to please the eye; 
but all the wealth of Croesus cannot purchase a single grace 
for the heart. The prayers of the poorest woman will secure 
for her offspring what gold and pearls cannot buy — the bless- 
ing of Almighty God. Prayers, then, may do more for a 
family than riches. 

In some instances the assurance of sharing in the supplica- 
tions of a mother has been a well-spring of joy to pious chil- 
dren. Perhaps they are called away from home, in the dis- 
charge of life’s pressing duties, where self-denials are to be 
practised, and temptations to be met. It is there that the 
thought of maternal prayers sometimes imparts courage, 
hope, and satisfaction to the mind. It was so with Mary 
Lyon, the founder of Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary. Her 
mother was a holy woman, who trusted in God with the sim- 
plicity of a child. Mary was but five years old when God 
took her excellent father to heaven, and then her mother offi- 
ciated at the family altar morning and evening. Could she 
forget those prayers? Never. Forty years thereafter she 
wrote of her “ mountain home,” describing the scene when 
her father died. ‘How mournfully did the cheerful fire 
blaze on the domestic hearth, as we gathered around that be- 
reaved family altar! What child of that household could 
ever forget those extraordinary prayers of the sorrowing 
mother for the salvation of her fatherless children, as they 
were offered up, day by day, through all the long, cold win- 
ter? Before that mourning day came, the eldest, while yet a 
child, professed to love the God of her fathers. As the re- 
maining six were gathered in, one by one, and all before they 
had passed the years of their youth, the mother failed not to 
refer to her own agonizing prayers, during the first winter of 
her widowhood. But the mother is gone, and most of the 
seven are gone. Together they are gathered to their peace- 
ful rest. Only a remnant is left to talk of that sweet ‘moun 
tain home,’ of that bereaving December, and of those never 
to-be-forgotten prayers.” 
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spirit may possess their hearts ; but the faith and earnestness 
of the Syrophenician woman, in beseeching Christ to expel the 
same, will fit them for life and glory. 


THE PRAYING MOTHER. 
BY E. PORTER DYER. 

THERE was once a fond mother, as many there are, 
Who went to the Saviour in faith and with prayer, 

To implore a miraculous blessing 
For her dear little daughter, whose soul was possessed 
By a spirit unclean, which abode in her breast, 

Till her case became very distressing. 


With a sigh in her bosom, a tear on her cheek, 
That mother — by nation a Syrian Greek — 
When she heard of the Lord’s skill in healing, 
Besought him, in earnest, the devil to cast 
From the heart of her daughter ; and, holding him fast, 
She pleaded, in penitence kneeling. 


But the Saviour replied, ‘ Let the children be filled, 
For why should a Greek mother’s daughter be healed, 
Till Israel’s children are fed ; 
Should the Gentiles partake of the blessings of heaven, 
Or say, is it meet that to dogs should be given, 
The children’s appropriate bread ?” 


“Yes Lord,” she responded (her faith it was rare, 

And humility graced her importunate prayer, ) — 
“‘ Whatever the children let fall 

May be gleaned ’neath the table by any who comes ; 

E’en the dogs are permitted to gather the crumbs, 
And sure there is something for all.” 


The Saviour replied, “ For the word thou hast said, — 
For a faith such as thine, there is plenty of bread, 
Thy daughter is healed, — go thy way, 


Go, tell every mother thou chancest to meet, 
What a blessing faith finds at Emmanuel’s feet, 
Who hath healed thy dear daughter to-day.” 


That mother in peace to her dwelling returned, 

Rejoicing that Jesus her suit had not spurned — 
That the devil was gone from the breast 

Of her dear little daughter who lay on the bed 

With her reason restored. Thus the mother was fed 
With the crumbs she had faith to request. 
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HOW SOME PARENTS SAVE TIME. 
EDITORIAL. 


THE time of parents is consumed by a multitude of cares and 
duties, so that they resort to doubtful measures often to redeem 
enough for pressing business. There is no doubt that the dis- 
cipline of children is sometimes neglected, or questionable and 
injurious modes of managing them adopted, in order to save 
time. The easiest and quickest way of getting along with 
them is thus pursued, that other duties may not be interfered 
with, as if it-were less important to govern the young properly 
than to complete a dress, or to keep the rooms neat and or- 
derly. We propose to speak of some of the ways adopted to 
save time. ' 

1. By whipping. This is summary business. It can be ac- 
complished in half the time that good wholesome counsel and 
warning can be imparted. The latter requires a cessation of 
labors, and a patient sitting down to personal rebuke and ad- 
monition, such as becomes decided interruption. Those pa- 
rents who have very loose ideas about the government of the 
young, conclude that it isa great waste of time to talk so much 
with naughty boys and girls about their behavior. So they 
hasten to the rod, and with a word and a blow administer cor- 
rection. So little time is spent in the act that dish-water does 
not cool, nor pies burn in the oven. It does not make a period 
in there urgent work, only a comma. 

2. By not minding acts of disobedience. We have visited a 
school, where the teacher had little or no government, and no- 
ticed that he labored to make it appear that he did not see cer- 
tain acts of disobedience. The perpetrators were among that 
class whom he did not care about correcting. In like manner 
some parents are blind to the wrong-doings of their children. 
Not that they fear to administer correction, but they have not 
the time to spare. If the offenders knew that parental eyes 
beheld certain misdemeanors, they would think it strange that 
reproof was not liberally bestowed. Therefore parents must 
not appear to witness what is going on at the time, if they 
would be consistent in the sight of their sons and daughters. 
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For sometimes they punish offences to which, on other occa- 
sions, they are seemingly blind. 

3. By sending children into the streets. It appears to be 
a great relief and satisfaction to some parents that there are 
public streets, where “ troublesome somforts” can run at large 
like swine and cattle. When company is to be entertained, or 
an unusual amount of labor is to be performed, it is a very con- 
venient place to turn these noisy, always-in-the-way little ur- 
chins. The house becomes almost a paradise to the hard-toil- 
ing mother, who wants to drive business through the day. If 
the juveniles will come in to dinner, it will suffice for show- 
ing their faces, till she has less to do. They may meet tempta- 
tions in the street, and vulgar and profane words may fall upon 
their ears; but the mother does not stop to think of this. A 
quiet time, and a plenty of work, absorb her thoughts. 

4. By sending them to school when they ought to be in the 
nursery. ‘Thousands of little children have been sent to 
school just to get them out of the way. ‘It seems so good to 
be rid of their noise” for a while, and then “so much can be 
done when they are away,” that the temptation to make schol- 
ars of babies is great. Our teachers have been burdened, and 
our schools been injured by this surplus of trundle-bed pupils. 
The subject has claimed the attention of school committees, 
and the earnest friends of education ; and they have wrote and 
complained without bringing much to pass. It is still true that 
some small children are sent to school simply to relieve their 
inconsiderate mothers, who wish to save time. 

5. Still another way of saving time is by sending children to 
bed early at night and keeping them there late in the morning. 
It is a capital time for a mother to sew, or read, when the 
little ones are fast asleep. It is the luxury of the day. And 
then to be able to get breakfast in the morning without being 
disturbed by the shout of one or more juveniles to be dressed, 
it is quite agreeable. Hence, some parents are earnest advo- 
cates of long nights for children. Nor is it altogether an evil. 
Children need much sleep— more than adults. Still there is 
such a thing as creating the habit of much sleep in early life so 
that the person becomes a “sleepy-head”’ all the rest of his 
days. Boys and girls are taught to spend much time in bed, 
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LESSONS FROM EARTHLY BEAUTY. 


and when they become eighteen or twenty years of age are 
scolded for doing just what they learned so thoroughly in 
childhood and youth. The habit of ifamoderate sleep is formed 
as easily as any other, and it may be quite as difficult to break. 
True, parents have saved many hours for toil in this way ; but 
their children, in after life, have wasted more in bed. 

Such are some of the ways adopted by indiscreet parents 
to save time. They make more of work then they do of the 
welfare of their little ones. The government of their children 
is a secondary consideration. Is it strange that they are often 
disappointed in the character and conduct of their offspring? 





LESSONS FROM EARTHLY BEAUTY. 


BY REV. E. L. PARTRIDGE. 


From the pure scenes of earth’s early paradise, the angel of 
innocence was re-called, no more to spread its spotless wings 
over the scenes of toil and grief, that stretched away from the 
gates of Eden, into the dreary wastes over which sinless eyes 
only had roamed, but over which sinful feet were soon to take 
their dismal way. But the angel of beauty was permitted to 
go before the exiles, and leave his beauteous footsteps every- 
where. ‘To leave his blush on the flower that nestles among 
the sharpest thorns — to tipge the landscape with his own 
pencil — and fringe the clouds with drapery wrought by his 
own fairy fingers. The mission has not been all in vain; fol- 
lowing such footsteps, some hearts have been led nearer to the 
Source of all beauty — to long for and seek communion with 
Him. it need not be in vain, to us; with each lovely scene 
on earth there is connected some lesson that, rightly learned, 
will bring man nearer to the Father of his spirit, and His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 

God has made the verdure of spring lovely in its time. The 
scene is lovely when bursting into new life, the myriads of 
plants and shrubs and forest trees put on new robes of green ; 
as though unseen hands did scatter garments of beauty over 
hillside and vale; and hang the quivering leaf upon the 
delicate stem. And can the heart turn away from such beau 
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ty, with no lesson of truth, no impressions of a heavenly na- 
ture, written thereon by the scene? O! rather should it lead 
to sweet and heavenly contemplation of the view which God 
has given of the righteous, as being ¢‘ like the tree planted by 
the rivers of water, whose leaf shall not wither.” Or again, 
the scene might bear the soul upward, on wings of faith, in 
sweet remembrance of the truth that the same Being, who has 
clothed the earth thus, spreads out, in His own blissful pres- 
ence, richer scenes of beauty, to feast the eyes of those that 
love him, — where, even the leaves of the trees, not only 
adorn, but are for the healing of the nations. 

God has also made exquisitely beautiful the flowers that 
adorn the face of nature. He has given to many of the spe- 
cies, a beauty that no pencil can imitate, and has scattered 
them over the world in such abundance and variety as to testi- 
fy that 


* Not for use alone does Providence 
Abound ; but large example gives to man 
Of grace, and ornament, and splendor rich.” 


He has made them beautiful, as they hang like brilliant jewels 
from the dark green foliage of the spreading tree, — as they 
spring up in profusion, and open delicate petals to the Valmy 
air, over the spreading plain or embowered valley of mantled 
green, — or, as they hang on slender stems, and droop by the 
murmuring stream, to kiss the waters that glide in crystal 
waves beneith,—lovely, as they fringe the borders of the 
dreary desert, or nestle in beds of low, green moss, upon the 
cold and dreary mountain heights. 

And shall man, the noblest work of God, look upon such 
beauties in vain? No; for the Saviour as he walked amid the 
fair creations of His own hand, pointed dying man to such 
scenes of loveliness, for lessons of instruction in trusting God- 
‘“ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.’ As we look upon 
the beauties of earth’s fairest blossoms, may we read therein 
the lesson our Saviour left impressed upon their lovely hues, 
or, in delightful contemplation soar away to scenes of which 
these are but distant and dim reflectiops. May we remember 
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that if God, from the promptings of his own benevolent nature, 
has so adorned the abode of ‘sinful beings, there is a world 
which we should seek, 

“ Where angels wander hand in hand, 

And sinless spirits rove,” 
adorned, not with frail and fading flowers, but with eternal 
beauty, compared with the light of which the earthly paradise 
is dim. 


THE POWER OF SYMPATHY. 


BY S. A. B. C.g 


AFFLICTION is the common lot of humanity. Trials innumer- 
able beset our pathway, from the cradle to the grave. Virtue 
is assailed, integrity tested, and did not some angel-wing fan 
the fevered brow, and, as by gentle zephyrs borne, the sweet 
music of sympathy whispers, “hold fast thy integrity, and 
heaven bless thee,” we too alas! might fall how deep! and 
shame be written upon our memory. 

The heart is often lacerated by departure of loved and cher- 
ished friends, by loss of health, or of wealth— perchance the 
waves of adversity come rolling over the soul ; each successive 
billow seeming ready to submerge the frail bark — then sympa- 
thy with an angel form anticipates the angry surge, and bids 
the tempest-tossed “ upward look and live.” It is the peculiar 
province of this heavenly boon, to gladden hearts saddened by 
adverse winds and:tides. A balm celestial is exhaled from its 
sweets; an influence irresistible and enchanting—a potency 
more readily felt than described. 

The heart of the “* Holy One,” who came into this sin-defiled 
world to seek and to save the lost, was full of this element. 
A vein of sympathetic compassion for earth’s sorrowing ones 
ran through his very nature, and was signally exemplified 
through the whole of his surpassing self-denying life. It was 
seen at the grave of Lazarus, as’ the sacred historian records 
the simple and expressive fact in two short words —“ Jesus 
wept.” It was manifest when he beheld the widow of Nain in 
an agony of grief at the death of her only son. ‘The sympa- 
thy —the compassion of the Son of God, as he beheld this 
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{It is not our purpose to print articles so long as the following story ; but the 
peculiar adaptedness of this to the family circle induces us to insert it in this 
and one succeeding number. Both old and young will be interested in the 
piece ; therefore we omit the usual Child’s Department to make room for it, as- 
suring our young friends that they will be satisfied after reading the story.—Ep.} 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


BY CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE. 


“It seems we are to have a new scholar to-day,” said Sarah 
Jarv:s to Emily Gibson, as the two stood on the steps of the 
village school-house in B. 

“ Are we ?” said Emily, “ who is it ?” 

‘‘ Her name is Fanny Stevens.” 

‘‘ Who is Fanny Stevens, I beg to know? I am sure I never 
heard of her before.” 

“Very likely you never did,” replied Sarah Jarvis, with a 
slight curl of her lip, “ But I suppose you have heard of old 
Mr. Lane, who lives in that tumble-down apology for a house, 
about a mile from here, on the east road.” 

**] know who he is very well.” 

“Fanny Stevens is his grand-daughter. Her mother has 
lately become a widow, and as she is left without property, I 
suppose the best thing she can do is, to come back to the old 
home, poor as it is. Now you knowall about the new scholar.” 

‘Ts she coming to-day ?”’ 

** So 1 have been told.” 

** Does she know any of the girls ?” 

It is not likely she does. How should she, when she has 
not been in the place more than a week? When she has been 
here a year, she will not be able to claim me for an acquaint 
ance.” 

** Why not ?” 

“ Now, Miss Simplicity, just as if you did not know. You do 
know, just as well as I, that the Lane family is a mean family. 
Wouldn’t it be delightful to have it said, that the daughter of 
Judge Jarvis was intimate with the grand-daughter of old Mar- 
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already learned to fear the teacher less than the scholars. She 
felt sure that he would be kind to her, and the same ready in- 
tuition told her that they would not. 

Marcus Lane, the grandfather of Fanny Stevens, was a thrift- 
less, improvident character, who had never secured either for 
himself or family any respect or consideration in the town 
where the greater portion of his life had been spent. But 
Marcus Lane had children far more intelligent and enterpris- 
ing than himself, capable of securing a high degree of respect 
and esteem, in communities where the prejudice against the 
family, so general in B., was unknown. 

Fanny Lane, the mother of Fanny Stevens, was a bright, in- 
telligent girl, possessed of no small share of personal beauty. 
While residing for a season in a town distant from her native 
village, she attracted the attention and won the heart of a 
worthy and estimable young man by the name of Stevens. 
William Stevens and Fanny Lane were married, and the union 
proved a happy one. One child, named Fanny, after the 
mother, strengthened the bonds which united the well-paired 
couple. 

So long as Mr. Stevens lived, the mother and child knew no 
want. Their home was a happy one, and they enjoyed the 
respect and esteem of all the inhabitants of the little village 
where they lived. But death came to that quiet home. His 
commission was, to bear away him on whose precious life the 
earthly hopes and happiness of at least two beings were soen- 
tirely dependent, and relentlessly did he execute this com- 
mission. 

When all was settled, Mrs. Stevens found that she was left 
without the means of support. Her health was too delicate to 
admit of her securing an independence for herself and daughter 
by her own exertions, and when she received an invitation 
back to.the paternal roof which had sheltered her infancy and 
childhood, she was forced to the conclusion that this was the 
only feasible arrangement which presented itself. 

This plan was not however decided upon without many 
painful misgivings. She knew that in her native village she 
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had never been esteemed and loved as in the home of her mar- 
ried life. Had she alone been concerned, this consideration 
would have been less painful ; but she shrank from the thought 
that her delicate and sensitive child must feel the blighting in- 
fluence of the prejudice existing against the family. There 
she well knew that her cherished daughter would be only the 
grandchild of old Marcus Lane. But. Fanny was bright, in- 
telligent, handsome, and the fond mother hoped that she would 
overcome this prejudice, and win for herself love and consider- 
ation even there. Still she well understood the delicate, sensi- 
tive, shrinking nature of her child, and she knew how coldly 
would fall upon her heart the chilling blast of ridicule or con- 
tempt, and much she feared that a trying ordeal was before 
her. But poverty is a hard, stern task-master, who too often 
offers no alternative, and consults no wishes nor preferences, 
and Mrs. Stevens was compelled by its iron decisions to accept 
with thankfulness a home and a sheltering roof for herself and 
her fatherless one in B. 

Fanny Stevens had been domesticated beneath her grand- 
father’s roof only a week when the winter public school com- 
menced. Fanny shrank from attending the strange school, 
and on the first day could not be persuaded to go. But on the 
second day her objections were overruled by her mother’s au- 
thoritative decision ; for she wished her daughter to improve to 
the utmost the limited advantages for obtaining aa education 
which she might enjoy. 

Fanny had thought of her new teacher, and her imagination 
had made a very formidable affair of her first meeting with him. 
She had anticipated the first meeting with her new, strange 
schoolmates with much less of dread ; for as she had been kind- 
ly treated by her former schoolmates, it did not occur to her 
that she might receive different treatment from the new ones in 
B. She had yet to learn that Fanny Stevens, the daughter of 
the esteemed young merchant of C., was regarded very differ- 
ently from Fanny Stevens, the grand-daughter of old Marcus 
Lane. She was about to turn over a new leaf in the book of 
life, 
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Fanny Stevens had only dreaded the awkwardness of her 
first interview with her new companions. This she believed 
would soon pass away, and then she would be admitted to the 
same place in their young hearts as that which she had occu- 
pied in the hearts of those of whom she had so lately taken a 
tearful farewell. No thought had she of meeting coldness, con 
tempt, and ridicule, and when she read all these in the faces of 
the group assembled on the steps of the school-house, how full 
of anguish was the wound inflicted on that sensitive young 
spirit. She took the seat assigned her by her teacher that 
morning, with a heart that ached as it had never done before. 
She had never read those beautiful lines of the sweet household 
poet 

** A stranger’s heart, oh, wound it not ; 

A yearning anguish is its lot ;’’ 
but the “yearning anguish,” filled her heart that morning. 
More than one of those thoughtlessly cruel girls would have re- 
lented, could tliey have read the heart of the lone stranger that 
morning. 
. When the exercises of the school commenced, the attention 
of all was diverted from the new scholar, and Fanny had began 
to feel less uncomfortable when recess was announced. The 
girls all hastened from the school-room and Fanny timidly fol- 
lowed them. It was a beautiful November day, and the girls 
whom she had found on the school-house steps in the morning 
now collected in a little group a short distance from the door. 
Still further off the smaller girls were engaged in a romping 
game, accompanied by merry peals of laughter. 

Fanny was the last to leave the little porch of the school 
house, for she was really at loss to know how to dispose of 
herself, as no one took the slightest notice of her. The noisy 
merriment of the younger children was not in unison with her 
present feelings. She could not return to the school-room, 
where remained only the teacher and the boys of the school, 
and it was awkward to stand there alone in the porch. After 
some hesitation she concluded to approach the group of grils 
of her own age; but as she timidly drew near, Sarah Jarvis 
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turned and stared at her with such an expression of disdainful 
contempt that poor Fanny made a hasty retreat. She passed 
to the other side of the school-house and seated herself on a 
large stone, and there her overcharged feelings found partial 
relief in a flood of tears. 

She sat and wept till startled by the sound of the bell which 
gave notice that the time of recess had expired, at which the 
younger children left their sports, and ran with all speed to- 
wards the school-house. As Fanny arose from her seat, she, 
for the first time, thought of the appearance she should present 
to her new school-mates with eyes swollen and red with weep- 
ing. As she came round the corner of the house, she saw 
Sarah Jarvis with several others standing upon the steps. She 
approached slowly, for she wished to escape observation ; but 
the group was evidently watching her movements, and, as she 
drew nearer, she overheard one of them say, 

“ Don’t you admire crying babies ! ” 

‘| think mothers had better take care of their babies, and 
keep them at home,” said another. ‘ How can they let the 
dear little things cry so. How heartless they must be.” 

Fanny well knew that these remarks referred to her, and 
had been called forth by the tokens of her recent tears, and 
the crimson flush mantled her cheeks as she followed the girls 
into the school-room. 

When Fauny returned home that night, she pleaded with her 
mother that she might not be sent to school again, but though 
that mother’s heart pleaded for her, duty to her child demanded 
that the request should be" denied. 

The week passed much in the same way. Each recess Fanny 
sought her old seat on the large stone, though she was careful 
never again to give way to tears, lest her red and swollen eyes 
should bring upon her fresh ridicule. 

It must not be supposed that all the girls in Fanny’s class 
treated her in the way they did, without some misgivings. 
More than one of them at times felt reproached, as they looked 
upon the sorrowful face of the new scholar; yet they still con- 
tinued to follow the example of Sarah Jarvis, whose influence 
did much to make it popular to treat Fanny Stevens in this 
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way. Ah, this love of popularity, this doing as others do, right 
or wrong, corrupts not only the world at large, but even the 
heart of the school girl. 

Among those thus led in opposition to the promptings of 
their better natures, was Emily Gibson. Emily was an only 
daughter, and the child’ of pious, affectionate parents, who 
carefully instructed her in her duty, both by precept and ex- 
ample. More than once daring that week had Emily felt the 
sting of selfreproach, as she looked at the poor, desolate 
Fanny. 

Emily was required to commit to memory each day one verse 
from the Word of God. She was to select during the day the 
verse to be learned, and repeat it to her mother at night, just 
before retiring. On the Sabbath after Fanny Stevens joined 
the school, Emily chose the verse, ‘“‘ Therefore all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them.” 

She was guided to the choice of this verse only by the con- 
sideration that it was one easily committed to memory. Of its 
beautiful import and teachings she thought not. In the still, 
quiet hours of a Sabbath evening, she sat down by her moth- 
ev’s side, and repeated to her the Golden Rule. That Chris- 
tian mother could not neglect so valuable an opportunity to im- 
press upon the heart of her child the beautiful teachings of 
this simple rule. She pointed out to her its simplicity, its com- 
prehensiveness, its beauty. She showed how easy it was to 
understand it, and how easy it would be to obey it, if our 
hearts were only right. She explained how, if obeyed, it 
would banish all envy, unkindness, slander, and evil-speaking 
from the world, and how easy of application it was under all 
possible circumstances. 

‘You can think,” she said, “how you would feel, if you 
were sick and in great pain, how quiet, gentle, and sympathiz- 
ing you would wish all about you to be, and then you can try 
to treat those who are sick in the same way. Again, you can 
think how you would feel if you had ne parents nor home, and 
was obliged to support yourself by going out to service. You 
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know how you would wish the family where you lived to treat 
you, and then you can treat Margaret in the same way that 
you would wish to be treated, if you were in her place. 
Then, again, you can think how you would feel, if you were a 
stranger in a strange place, where. no one loved or cared for 
you. You know how desolate and lonely you would feel under 
such circumstances, and so can imagine what the heart of a 
stranger must feel, and can be careful to treat such an one as 
you would wish to be treated, if you were yourself a stranger 
in untried scenes.” 

Emily listened to her mother with great attention, but her in- 
terest increased as she spoke of the feelings of a stranger. 
The tears began to chase each other down her cheeks, and ere 
she had ceased speaking were followed by audible sobs. Her 
mother paused, and, half alarmed, asked, 

‘“* My dear Emily, what is the matter ?” 

Emily answered only by hiding her face on her mother’s 
shoulder, and weeping more bitterly. 

“Emily, my child, why do you weep so?” said her mother. 
“Tell me the cause of your distress.” 

“Oh, mother,” said Emily, as soon as she could speak, “I 
broke the golden rule every day last week. I was very 
thoughtless and cruel, but indeed I am very sorry now.” 

* Well, my child, tell me all about it, will you not?” 

Emily then told her mother all that had taken place in the 
school, the week before, relating to Fanny Stevens. This was 
all news to Mrs. Gibson. Her remarks on that subject had 
been general, without the thought of a particular application. 
She did not even know that Mrs. Stevens had returned to B. 
with her daughter, though she was aware that it was her in- 
tention to do so. ~ 

She listened to Emily’s story with great interest and sought 
to deepen the impression already made upon her mind. She 
told her many things about Mrs. Stevens and her daughter, 
calculated to awaken her sympathies. She spoke of the death 
of Fanny’s father, and the soreness of the bereavement. She 
told her how Fanny had been loved and respected in her na- 
tive village, just as she herself was, among her young compan- 
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ions, and wished her to reflect how very hard it must be for 
the fatherless girl to endure such treatment as she had receiv- 
ed the past week. 

‘*‘] am very sorry,” said Emily, “ that I have treated her in 
this way. How could we all have been so thoughtless and 
cruel? How shall I ever atone for it ?” 

“ By treating her in future as the Golden Rule directs, 
How would you wish to be treated, if you were fatherless 
among strangers ?” 

‘“‘T am sure that I should wish to be treated very kindly.” 

** Then how will you treat Fanny next week ?” 

 T will treat her kindly, mother, indeed I will, but —’’ and 
a shadow passed over the face of Fanny. 

“ But what, my daughter ?” 

“TI am almost ashamed to tell you what I was thinking of. 
I ought not to be troubled by it, but I can’t help it.” 

** Troubled by witat, my dear ?” 

“« By what Sarah Jarvis will say. I know she will laugh at 
me, and make fun of me, if I dare to be kind to Fanny.” 

“ Do you not feel quite sure that you ought to be kind to 
her ?” 

“‘ Yes, mother, I am perfectly sure of that.” 

“Then my child, dare to do right. You know what your 
father said to, you the other day about moral courage? That 
is what you need now. It will teach you not to fear the harm- 
less ridicule of a proud, haughty girl, who may one day her- 
self need the sympathy which she now withholds from an- 
other.” 

“J will be kind to Fanny, and Sarah may say what she 
pleases. If she gets angry, she will soon be over it; for I 
have often noticed that she does not choose to keep angry with 
me.”’ 

On Monday morning Emily started for school full of her 
intentions to be kind to the stranger. She found no opportu- 
nity to speak with her in the morning. Since that first day 
Fanny had been careful not to reach the school-house, until 
after the girls who had treated her so contemptuously, had 
gone in and taken their places. These girls did not imagine 
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what made Fanny just a little late every morning after this. 
While they hastened to be in season to exchange a few words 
with each other before the arrival of the teacher, Fanny loiter- 
ed long enough to reach the school-house just after the teacher 
entered, that she might escape contact with those whose very 
glance she had learned to dread. 

At recess on that day, Fanny repaired to her solitary seat on 
the stone: but here she was soon joined by Emily, who address- 
ed her kindly. 

“ Are you not lonely here ?” she asked. ‘ May I not come 
and sit with you, during this recess ?” 

This unexpected overture of kindness was too much for poor 
Fanny’s equanimity. Forgetful of her resolution to avoid red 
and swollen eyes, she burst into tears. 

“ Don’t cry,” said Emily, taking her hand. “ Let me love 
you and be your friend,” she added, with the frankness and 
simplicity of childhood. 

Fanny looked up and through her tears gazed earnestly into 
the speaker’s face. There was truth and sincerity, and she 
felt it. 

“ T want a friend,” she said with touching sadness. “I had 
a great many in the school in C., but I have not one here.” 

“ Then you will let me be your friend,” said Emily, ear- 
nestly. 

Again their eyes met, and as Fanny answered “ yes,” the 
compact was sealed, and from that hour their hearts were knit 
together. 

“T thought you would all be friends when I came here,” said 
Fanny, artlessly,— “ but I have found it so different.” 

“] know it,” said Emily. ‘“ Sarah Jarvis tried to make us 
all shun you, but I shall not mind her any longer, and I know 
some of the other girls who will not.” 

“ What has Sarah Jarvis against me ?” inquired Fanny. 

“ Oh, nothing,” said Emily, who was unwilling to tell her 
new friend the true cause of the way she had been treated. “ It 
was ouly a freak of hers. Please don’t look so sad any longer, 
for soon we shall all be your friends.” 

They talked until the bell rang, and then Emily drew Fan- 
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ny’s arm within her own, and they went together towards the 
school-house. 

As Emily expected, Sarah Jayvis was at first displeased with 
her for her kindness to Fanny, and endeavored to turn her 
from it by contempt and ridicule. But several of the better 
disposed girls soon followed the example of Emily, and made 
overtures of friendship to Fanny, and even Sarah herself came 
round at last, when she saw the tide turning, and began to treat 
the new scholar with civility. 

Emily soon found that Fanny had many excellent qualities, 
and it was not long before she began to like her better than any 
other girl in the school. The kindness first prompted by a 
sense of duty, soon led to a warm and generous friendship. As 
Fanny was really a very pleasing and intelligent girl, she soon 
came to be loved and esteemed by most of her school-mates. 

For Emily, her loving and sensitive heart cherished a deep 
affection, not unmingled with gratitude, for she felt that she 
owed her much, for espousing her cause, when she had no friend 


in the school. Time only strengthened the friendship existing 
between Emily and Fanny, until unlooked-for events caused 
heir separation. 


[To be Continued.]} 


FAME. 


Cian with the moss of gathering years, 
The stone of fame shall moulder down, 

Long dried from soft affection’s tears, 
Its place unbeeded and unknown. 


Ah, who would strive for fame that flies 
Like forms of mist before the gale? 

Renown but breathes before it dies,— 
A meteor’s path! an idiot’s tale! 


Beneath retirement’s sheltered wing, 
From mad conflicting clouds remote, 

Beside some grove-encircled spring, 
Let wisdom build your humble cot. 


There clasp your fair one to your breast, 
Your eyes impearl’d with transport’s t:ar, 
By turns caressing and caressed — 
Your infant prattlers sporting near. 


Content your humble board shall dress, 
And _—- shall guard your door — 

Of wealth and fame, if you have less 

Than monarehs, you of bliss have more, 
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A TIME TO DANCE. 


A TIME TO DANCE. 


Calling at the house of an old friend, a few days since, we 
fell inte conversation about his little daughter, and the follow- 
ing dialogue, “‘ for substance of doctrine,” took place : 

“ Have you any little girls ?” 

*“ Yes, one, nine years old.” 

“ Does she dance ?” 

“Yes, certainly. From my window I see her dancing every 
day, up and down the yard, and out into the street.” 

“ Does she take steps ?” 

“T guess you would think so, if you saw her. She steps 
up and down, and around and across. All sorts of steps— 
more in an hour than you can count.” 

“ Does she have a teacher ?” 

“QO, yes, her mother teaches her, in this way; she gives her 
a lesson on some sewing, and when. her task is finished, the lit- 
tle girl feels all over, as if it were ‘a time to dance,’ and so 
putting on her sack and boots, she sallies forth. There isa 
flock of kind and happy children at the next door, and they 
come out and join her, and the dance begins. It’s a beautiful 
sight.” 

“ What do they dance ?” 

“Country dances, i. e. dances made in the country. Now 
and then, Cato, the dog, from over the way, springs in among 
them, and proposes a polka. Dogs always like polkas. They 
are not to blame, for God has made them so.” 

“Do they have any music ?” 

“Certainly they do, and the best I ever heard. It comes 
right up from their glad hearts. In cold weather they furnish 
it all. Butin a few weeks, when the maple is casting its blos- 
soms, and the green grass is coming up out of the ground, and 
the South wind is waking the earth from its long sleep, their 
orchestra will be greatly enlarged. They will be joined by the 
Oriole, with his silver trumpet, and the Thrush, and the Robin, 
and the Blue-bird, who, making their notes in the elm above, 
will pour down their music on the performers below. With such 
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music, and a ball-room so beautiful, what little girl could keep 
from dancing? Ought not we to pity poor children who have to 
dance in the cellars and alleys of the town, and those — big and 
little who are crowded into great hot rooms, without 
any grass and flowers, and trees and who are obliged to hop 
round at the music of fiddles and horns instead of the sweet 
melody of birds ?” 


TWO ERRORS OF PARENTS. 


EDITORIAL. 


ALL parents agree that childhood is full of life and joy — 
that it is a period when sport and glee and laughter burst from 
young hearts, like the carol of birds. Yet, some of these px 
rents are inclined to suppress these outgushings of noisy mirth 
jn the house. They may be nervous, or particularly fond of 
quiet, so that the noise of children becomes wearisome and un- 
pleasant. Hence the little creatures are continually hearing 
the command, “ Silence ! Silence!” ‘ James, if you don’t 
make less noise I will send you right out of doors!” ‘ Anna, 
take that seat, and see if you can be still, or I shall be crazy.” 
They cannot understand it. They are only playing — not 
making a noise. True, the childish nature expresses itself 
loudly enough to be heard, but it is not to be blamed for that. 
Let the lark-like performers go on with their glee, and give 
their glad hearts full play; and you, nervous parent, never 
mind the commotion, for the sake of the children. Their good 
should be consulted as much, perhaps more, than your ease 
and comfort. You can afford to be troubled with noise occa 
Sionally, if it is good for the child. And this no one can doubt. 
It must retard the healthful, natural developments of theil 
minds, to compel them to sit, or move about the house under 
the perpetual ban of “ silence.”” They require more freedom. 
Let them have it. They who have children must expect the 
confusion of clattering feet, and wild, merry voices. Unneces- 
sary noise, it is true, should be suppressed ; but some of it is 
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indispensable to well developed childhood. It is an element 
of proper training. 

The other error is, suppressing that curiosity in children 
which leads them to be inquisitive. It is generally thought to 
be very rude for children to ask questionsin company. When- 
ever their parents have visitors, they are taught to be silent. 
They are allowed the unspeakable privilege of listening wheth- 
er they can understand or not. If they do not understand, no 
question must be put for enlightenment. Now, this indiscrim- 
inate suppression of curiosity in the young, is an evil. It is 
suited to destroy that inquisitiveness which asks after the rea- 
son of things. We grant that children should be respectful 
and exemplary in company, and this requires a degree of si- 
lence and close attention. But that they should never join in 
the conversation, or ask a question, is absurd. Their inquiries 
may be evidence of a precocious mind, which is not satisfied 
without understanding the whys and wherefores of things. A 
rebuke for adding a word to the conversation, may suppress 
and discourage that inquisitiveness which is necessary to future 
intellectual success. It is a censure upon a most hopeful kind 
of curiosity. It is just the way to destroy the child’s interest 
in all the conversation that is carried on. The way to awaken 
his interest in it, that he may profit by it, is to allow him to 
participate therein to a certain extent. 


A SORIPTURAL ALLUSION. 


BY REV. 8. H. PARTRIDGE. 


‘* With joy shall ye draw water from the wells of salvation.” — Isa. 12:3. 


Tuis drawing of water may be, to the child of God, emble- 
matic ofa constant and unfailing supply of spiritual blessings, 
as there are those who have drawn water from the same un- 
failing well, in childhood and in age, ever finding it abundant, 
clear, and refreshing. Its bright waters have sparkled, far 
down in the cool depths in changeless purity, for generations, 
Thence has been drawn the refreshing draught at even’s tide, 
and with morning’s raylight it has sweetly laved the dimpled 
cheeks of childhood— has mingled its purity with all the 
gifts of God, prepared to nourish and invigorate the body. 
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To others, it may be suggestive of spiritual blessings re 
newed, —a fountain gushing forth afresh. This lesson will 
be derived from such experience as this. For successive 
weeks the rain has been withheld; the sun’s scorching rays 
have been pouring down with unceasing intensity — vegeta- 
tion has withered, faded, died. The merry rills, that came 
dancing down the hill-sides, with joyous bounds, or gentle 
music, or traced a winding course with silvery brightness 
through the flowery meadows, have disappeared. The dry 
and dusty channel mocks the thirst of man and beast, repair- 
ing to its banks for water. From the cool depths of the well, 
the reviving draught comes up no more — dim, dusty clouds 
mingled with the smoke of raging fires, spreads a gloom over 
the face of nature. 

The longed for blessing comes at length; the clouds pour 
out their treasures, silently the descending drops course their 
way through the porous earth; the springs are filled, the 
fountains gush forth afresh, and with joy and gratitude, such 
as privation alone can call forth, man repairs to refilled cis- 
terns and wells and draw up their treasures with eager hands 
— emblem of spiritual blessings renewed. 

Or it may be suggestive of help and succor from God in 
times of calamity and peril. It will awaken such thoughts to 
those who have been startled from quiet slumber by the 
gleaming light and threatning roar of flames that have broken 
out in their own loved dwelling, as they remember with what 
earnestness and hope the arms of father, brothers, and neigh- 
bors drew up from the friendly well the quenching liquid till 
the flames grew lurid and dim, and died away into darkness 
again, leaving the home of the heart’s affections,.and the 
numerous precious things gathered there, unconsumed. 

The precious promises of God’s word, the sweet and com- 
forting truths uttered therein, are set forth under this pleas- 
ing figure that being seen in other than their usual dress, and 
being reached by new channels of thought and feeling, they 
may take a deeper hold upon the memory and affections of 
God’s people. May it be your lot, dear reader, to draw 
frequent and full supplies from the wells of salvation. 





THE FEW GOVERN. 


THE FEW GOVERN. 
EDITORIAL. 


THE thoughtful reader of history must be struck with the 
fact, that the number of persons who have been prominent in 
controlling and guiding the affairs of men, is small. The 
great mass of mankind have lived their “ little day,” like 
insects dancing in the beams of the setting sun, and passed 
away to be remembered no more. Their very names are swal- 
lowed up in oblivion. If we turn to the earliest ages of the 
world, all that we can learn of mankind for many generations 
clusters around a single family—that of Abraham. This 
pious patriarch’s history is the history of all that was around 
him for along period. Then there were Isaac and Jacob, 
David and a few others, who fill with their exploits the records 
of about four thousand years.. Take away from Old Testa- 
ment history all that is connected with the lives of these 
ancient worthies, and we have little left that is connected or 
important. They were the centres of influence and power. 
All things revolved around them. They were the life and 
soul of society, the leaders and rulers of the many. 

The same is true of the other sex. Three illustrious females 
were the mothers of the Jewish nation — a nation that fills a 
larger space in history than any other. We know little of 
the great number of females who lived at the same time. 
They went down to their graves leaving scarcely a trace of 
their existence behind them. The traveller finds some relics 
of these and a few other honored women of Israel, but of the 
mass he inquires, “ Where are they?” and echo answers, 
“ Where?” 

Turn to any country you please; peruse its faithful records, 
and here and there you read the name of some distinguished 
man whose influence gave character to his times. A few 
Alexanders and Napoleons, a few Howards and Clarksons, 
a few Washingtons and Shermans only, have left shining 
records upon the historic page. Around them the busy 
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A FEMALE IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 


throng struggled awhile — laughed and wept — and then the 
places that knew them once knew them no more. 

Thus it has been with the church. A few only who have 
borne the ark of her hopes in times of peril are remembered. 
Thousands have entered her gates, enjoyed her sacred rites, 
celebrated their Saviour’s dying love —and where are they ? 
They have passed to the spirit-land, and are forgotten. Their 
influence was but an impression on the sand, which is effaced 
by the first waves that dash upon the shore. Here and there 
we read of a Luther, and Melancthon, a Martyn and Judson, 
an Edwards and a Hopkins, a Page and Harriet Stewart — 
and that is all. The thousands that have enrolled their 
names on the records of the church, where is the proof of 
their having lived ? 

It is a mournful view of the past to take. With powers 
that might impress and bless the world, a large part of man- 
kind live in vain. They live without an aim — they die, and 
leave no void. Sad waste of mind and heart. 


A FEMALE IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 


She’ll be a soldier too, she’ll to the wars. — SHAKSPEARE. 


Desorax Samson, the daughter of very poor parents, of Ply- 
mouth County, Mass., began, when about twenty years of age, 
to feel the patriotic zeal which had prompted the sterner sex in 
her neighborhood to take up arms in their country’s defence. 
She accordingly assumed male attire, and enlisted in the Rev- 
olutionary army. We agree with Mrs. Ellet that, while this 
course cannot be commended, her exemplary conduct, after 
taking the first step, goes far to plead her excuse, and is wor- 
thy of record. Her method of obtaining men’s garments, and 
her military career, are thus narrated by the author just men- 
tioned : 

By keeping the district school for a summer term, she had 
amassed the sum of twelve dollars. She purchased a quantity 
of coarse fustian, and, working at intervals when she could be 
secure from observation, made up a suit of men’s clothing; 
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each article, as it was finished, being hid in a stack of hay, 
Having completed her preparations, she announced her inten- 
tion of going where she could obtain better wages for her labor. 
Her new clothes, and such articles as she wished to take with 
her, were tied in a bundle. The lonely girl departed, but 
went not far, probably only to the shelter of the nearest wood, 
before putting on the disguise she was so eager to assume. Al- 
though not beautiful, her features were animated and pleasing, 
and her figure, tall for a woman, was finely proportioned. As 
a man, she might have been called handsome ; her general ap- 
pearance was extremely prepossessing, and her manner calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence. 

She now pursued her way to the American army, where she 
presented herself in October, 1778, as a young man anxious to 
join his efforts to those of his countrymen, in their endeavors to 
oppose the common enemy. Her acquaintance, meanwhile, 
supposed her engaged in service at adistance. Rumors of her 
elopement with a British soldier, and even of her death, were 
afterwards current in the neighborhood where she had resided, 
but none were sufficiently interested to make such search for 
her as might have led to a discovery. 

Distrusting her own constancy, and resolute to continue in 
the service, notwithstanding any change in her inclination, she 
enlisted for the whole term of the war. She was received and 
enrolled in the army by the name of Robert Shirtliffe. She 
was one of the first volunteers in the company of Capt. Nathan 
Thayer, of Medway, Massachusetts ; and as the young recruit 
appeared to have no home or connections, the captain gave her 
a home in his family, until his company should be full, when 
they were to join the main army. 

We now find her performing the duties and enduring the fa- 
tigues of military life. During the seven weeks she passed in 
the family of Capt. Thayer, she had time both for experience 
and reflection ; but, in after years, her constant declaration 
was that she never, for one moment, repented or regretted the 
step she had taken. Accustomed to labor from childhood, upon 
the farm and in out-door employment, she had acquired unusual 
vigor of constitution ; her frame was robust, and of masculine 
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strengta ; and having thus gained a degree of hardihood, she 
was enabled to acquire great expertness and precision in the 
manual exercise, and to undergo what a female delicately nur- 
tured, would have found it impossible to endure. Soon after 
they had joined the company, the recruits were supplied with 
uniforms by a kind of lottery. That drawn by Robert did not 
fit; but, taking needle and scissors, he soon altered it to suit 
him. To Mrs. Thayer’s expression of surprise, at finding a 
young man so expert in using the implements of feminine indus- 
try, the answer was — that his mother having no girl, he had 
been often obliged to practice the seamstress’s art. 

While in the house of Capt. Thayer, a young girl, visiting his 
wife, was much in the society of Deborah, or, as she was then 
called, Robert. Coquettish by nature, and perhaps priding her- 
self on the conquest of the “‘ blooming soldier,” she suffered her 
growing partiality to be perceived. Robert, on his part, felt a 
curiosity to learn, by new experience, how soon a maiden’s fan- 
cy might be won ; and had no scruples in paying attentions to 
one so volatile and fond of flirtation, with whom it was not like- 
ly the impression would be lasting. This little piece of ro- 
mance gave some uneasiness to the worthy Mrs. Thayer, who 
could not help observing that the liking of her fair visitor for 
Robert, was not fully reciprocated. She took an opportunity 
of remonstrating with the young soldier, and showed what un- 
happiness might be the consequence of such folly, and how un- 
worthy it was of a brave man to trifle with a girl’s feelings. 
The caution was taken in good part, and it is not known that 
the “ love passage’’ was continued, though Robert received at 
parting, some tokens of remembrance, which were treasured as 
relics in after years. 

For three years our heroine appeared in the character of a 
soldier, being part of the time employed as a waiter in the fam- 
ily of Col. Patterson. During this time, and in both situations, 
her exemplary conduct, and the fidelity with which her duties 
were performed, gained the approbation and confidence of the 
officers. She was a volunteer in several hazardous enterprizes 
and was twice wounded, the first by a sword cut on the left side 
of the head. Many were the adventures she passed through ; as 
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she herself would often say, volumes might be filled with them. 
Sometimes placed, unavoidably, in circumstances in which she 
feared detection, she nevertheless escaped without the least 
suspicion being awakened among her comrades. The soldiers 
were in the habit of calling her “‘ Molly,” in playful allusion to 
her want of a beard, but not one of them ever dreamed that the 
gallant youth fighting by their side, was in reality a female. 
About four months after her first wound she received anoth- 
er severe one, being shot through the shoulder. Her first 
emotion when the ball entered, she described to be a sickening 
terror at the probability that her sex would be discovered. She 
felt that death on the battle-field were preferable to the shame 
that would overwhelm her, and ardently prayed that the wound 
might close her earthly campaign. But, strange as it may 
seem, she escaped this time also unsuspected ; and soon recov- 
ering her strength, was able again to take her place at the post 
of duty, and in the deadly conflict. Her immunity was not, 
however, destined long to continue — she was seized with a 
brain fever, then prevalent among the soldiers. .For the few 
days that reason struggled against the disease, her sufferings 
were indescribable ; and most terrible of all was the dread lest 
consciousness should desert her, and the secret she had guard- 
ed so carefully, be revealed to those around her. She was car- 
ried to the hospital, and there could only ascribe her escape to 
the number of patients, and the negligent manner in which 
they were attended. Her case was considered a hopeless one, 
and she perhaps received less attention on this account. One 
day the physician of the hospital inquiring—* How is Robert?” 
receiv2d from the nurse in attendance the answer — “ Poor 
Bob is gone.” The doctor went to the bed, and- taking the 
hand of the youth supposed dead, found that the pulse was 
still feebly beating ; attempting to place his hand on the heart, 
he perceived that a bandage was fastened tightly around the 
breast. This was removed, and to his utter astonishment he 
discovered a female patient where he had least expected one ! 
This gentleman was Dr. Binney, of Philadelphia. With a 
prudence, delicacy and generosity ever afterwards warmly ap- 
preciated by the unfortunate sufferer, he said not a word of his 
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discovery, but paid her every attention, and provided every 
comfort her perilows condition required. As soon as she could 
be removed with safety, he had her taken to his own house, 
where she could receive better care. His family wondered not 
a little at the unusual interest manifested for the poor invalid 
soldier. 

Here occurred another of those romances in real life, which 
in strangeness surpass fiction. The doctor had a young and 
lovely neice, an heiress to considerable property, whose com- 
passionate feelings led her to join her uncle in bestowing kind- 
ness on the friendless youth. Many censured the uncle’s im- 
prudence in permitting them to be so much in each other’s so- 
ciety, and to take drives so frequently together. The doctor 
laughed to himself at the warnings and hints he received, and 
thought how foolish the censorious would feel when the truth 
should come out. His knowledge, meanwhile, was buried in 
his own bosom, nor shared even with the members of his fami- 
ly. The neice was allowed tobe as much with the invalid as 
suited her pleasure. Her gentle heart was touched by the mis- 
fortunes she had contributed to alleviate ; the pale and melan- 
choly soldier, for whose fate no one seemed to care, who had 
no possession in the world save his sword, who had suffered so 
much in the cause of liberty, became dear to her. She saw his 
gratitude for the benefits and kindness received, yet knew by 
intuition that he would never dare aspire to the hand of one so 
gifted by fortune. In the confiding abandonment of woman’s 
love, the fair girl made known her attachment, and offered to 
provide for the education of its object before marriage. Debo- 
rah often declared that the moment in which she learned that 
she had unwittingly gained the love of a being so guileless, was 
fraught with the keenest anguish she ever experienced. In re- 
turn for the hospitality and tender care that had been lavish- 
ed upon her, she had inflicted pain upon one she would have 
died to shield. Her former entanglement had caused no unea- 
siness, but this was a heart of a different mould; no way of 
amends seemed open, except confession of her real character, 
and to that, though impelled by remorse and self reproach, she 
could not bring herself. She merely said to the generous girl, 
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that they would meet again ; and, though ardently desiring the 
possession of an education, that she could not avail herself of 
the noble offer. Before her departure, the young lady pressed 

on her acceptance several articles of needful clothing, such as 

in those times many of the soldiers received from fair hands. 

All these were afterwards lost by the upsetting of a boat, ex- 
cept the shirt and vest Robert had on at the time, which are 

still preserved as relics in the family. 

Her health being now nearly restored, the physician had a 
long conference with the commanding officer of the company in 
which Robert had served, ard this was followed by an order to 
the youth to carry a letter to Gen. Washington. 

Her worst fears were now confirmed. From the time of her 
removal into the doctor’s family, she had cherished a misgiv- 
ing which sometimes amounted almost to a certainty, that he 
had discovered her deception. In conversation with him she 
anxiously watched his countenance, but not a word or look in- 
dicated suspicion, and she had again flattered herself that she 
was safe from detection. When the order came for her to de- 
liver a letter into the hands of the Commander-in-chief, she 
could no longer deceive herself. 

There remained no course but simple obedience. When she 
presented herself for admission at the head-quarters of Wash- 
ington, she trembled as she had never done before the enemy’s 
fire. Her heart sunk within her; she strove in vain to collect 
and compose herself, and, overpowered with dread and uncer- 
tainty, was ushered into the presence of the Chief. He noticed 
her extreme agitation, and, supposing it to proceed from diffi- 
dence, kindly endeavored to reassure her. He then bade her 
retire with an attendant, who was directed to offer her some 
refreshment, while he read the communication of which she had 
been the bearer. 

Within a short time she was again summoned into the pres- 
ence of Washington. He said not a word, but handed her in 
silence a discharge from the service, putting into her hand at 
the same time a note containing a few brief words of advice, 
and asum of money sufficient to bear her expenses to some 
place where she might find a home. The delicacy and forbear- 
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ance thus observed affected her sensibly. “ How thankful,” 
she has often said, “‘ was I to that great and good man who so 
kindly spared my feelings! He saw me ready to sink with 
shame ; one word from him at that moment, would have crush- 
ed me to the earth. But he spoke no word—and I blessed 
him for it.” 

After the termination of the war, she married Benjamin Gan- 
nett, of Sharon. When Washington was President, she re- 
ceived a letter inviting Robert Shirtliffe, or rather Mrs. Gan- 
nett, to visit the seat of government. Congress was then in 
session, and during her stay at the capitol, a bill was passed, 
granting her a pension in addition to certain lands, which she 
was to receive as an acknowledgment for her services to the 
country in a military capacity. She was invited to the houses 
of several of the officers, and to parties given in the city; at- 
tentions which manifested the high estimation in which she was 
there held. — Noble Deeds of Women. 


THREE LEAVES FROM A PASTOR’S DIARY. 


BY GENEVA. 


Turspay — Dear me! I wonder what is to be done now 
I’ve told my people for the hundredth time that my salary will 
not support me, paid as itis! One fourth in old bills, of one, 
three and five dollars at a time, just in the way to do me no 
good, at heavy discount too! One fourth in trade, that is, sell- 
ing me wood, flour, potatoes, &c., when prices are down and 
paying their own pew rents by the same when there is a rise! 

One fourth goes over to next year to be taken care of. The 
last I always receive promptly in promises ! 

Now what am I to do! If my labors had not been so 
blessed — but there it is! Many have come to Christ!—I 
wish they were as rich in pocket as in Faith, then all would be 
well. But those whose wealth is so abundant are destitute of 
heart! Well! God has been more liberal to me, as they have 
grown penurious ! 


‘ 
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Had a talk with Deacon Bray on Monday night. He looked 
very grave, and talked like a tombstone about my “ numerous 
and exalted virtues!” My “great goodness, devoted piety” 
and ‘depth of intellect!” (Didn’t say anything, however, 
about the shallowness of my pocket !) 

What a long eulogy it was! Really 1 began to think I was 
altogether wrong in my antiquated notions of total depravity 
and original sin! and that a being so angelic as myself 
should be able to live by Faith alone, and sustain my fami/y on 
good works! Was quite lost in the great fog of flattery for 
awhile, but came out in time to say that I wanted now — Not 
“more earnest devotion to the work,” but, more money! !— 
(What a sinner!) Deacon Bray’s face was as long as the last 
“ Resolution” passed by the “ Board!” But he really promised 
to do something — at the same time warning me not to be “ too 
anxious.” It looked “so secular !” I suppose it looks better 
to be in debt or starving! ! To-morrow they are to have 
another Congregational Meeting, when I hope something will 
be done ! 

Wednesday Night.— Busy all day, visiting out in the country 
and among the sick ; spent a long time with poor old widow 
Wilson. What a lovely Christian! Found my own heart much 
comforted by her expressions of firm faith in God. Told me 
she had received a letter from her son, now in the city, in 
which he says, “the faithful instructions of my beloved Pastor 
have at last had their reward in my case. You will shed glad 
tears, mother, I know, when'I tell you that your wayward son 
now hopes he knows the joy of a Father’s forgiving love! Tell 
my dear pastor how I thank him!’ Another seal! God for- 
give me for my doubt. He will take care of his own! 

To-night they are having ‘he meeting— well I’m naturally 

opeful. It is pleasant, any how, to indulge dreams of coming 
good, and God lives! 

Thursday.— Well, they had a“ Big Meeting ;” dispensed 
with the usual lecture to insure a darge attendance; on this the 
people came out and passed eighteen resolutions! ! Nothing 
more or less! Deacon Bray says his was passed after some 
little trouble, “ the people” not being as wise as Deacon B. It 
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was this:—“ To increase the pastor’s salary of last year — 
and reduce this so as to make the books balance!” That pre- 
pared the way for the /ast resolution offered by Mr. Timothy 
Tightman ” — (That tall-worded man with yellow face and 
green spectacles, and a tongue — like my grand-mother’s clock 
— warranted to run without stopping!) Well, Mr. Tightman 
says the expenses of the church must be reduced, and the in- 
come increased; the best way to do this being, to “let” the 
main part of the parsonage for a parish school. The minis- 
ter to keep house in the back building, and teach for recrea- 
tion, anda smallsalary!!! Deacon Little-John Smith, the rich 
old miller, thought this “a famous plan.” How soon they 
would be released from all difficulty! “The minister ought to 
do something more, now that his wife’s cousin was elected mem- 
ber of Congress!!” He would send éwo children — that would 
just pay his annual subscription! Deacon Mindwell, (dear 
old man) said this would never do! Their pastor had already 
too much care, and too little pay! Ue proposed the salary 
should be paid from this time in money promptly, in advance, 
every month. Then the pastor might live on the sum, small as 
it is. 

Deacon Mindwell was “ frowned down.” Mr. Timothy 
Tightman’s resolution sustained. The “people” think the 
pastor “ well off!” With the church and school, he must live! 
I think, after prayerful consideration, that this is a decided dis- 
pensation of Providence, under which I can exercise but one 
grace — the grace of resignation ! ! 

“ Another church vacant. We learn that Rev. Mr. Earnest 
has resigned the pastoral charge of Narrow Brook Church, and 
accepted a call to Glenellen. Mr. E. carries with him the 
sincere love and profound regrets of the large and influential 
congregation he has so Jong and acceptably ministered unto. 

CuRisTIAN TRUTH TELLER.” 


Salvation was first a purpose, then a promise, then a work, 
theh a gift, and at last a glorious reality. 





ANNE BOLEYN. 


ANNE BOLEYN, 
SECOND QUEEN TO HENRY VIII. 
BY 8S. E. HORNER, 


RELIGION, poetry and romance have combined to bewilder 
the candid historian, as to the merits and demerits of Henry’s 
second queen. Protestant religious writers have handed her 
down as almost a saint ; Catholics, as little less than a demon. 
Poetry has ascribed to her the beauty of a Venus, and the mu- 
sical genius of a St. Cecelia ; and Romance, from her strange 
and eventful life, and tragic death, has woven a mournfully 
beautiful mantle, which concealed her frailties, while it height- 
ened her virtues. And the writer, who, stripping her character 
of all meretricious splendor, tells the simple truth, will hardly 
meet a welcome from a prejudiced public. 

In the county of Norfolk, England, stands Blicking Castle, 
which was, in the year 1501, the birthplace of Anne Boleyn. 
Some vestiges of the old mansion still remain, though mostly 
removed to give place to modern improvements. When but 
eleven years of age, her misfortunes commenced by the death 
of her mother. Her education was, however, carefully con- 
ducted, and in addition to music and needle-work, she wrote 
with ease in both English and French. These accomplish- 
nents, st that time rare, together with her gentle descent, by 
the mother’s side, rendered her a fitting maid of honor to the 
Princess Mary, the betrothed of Louis XII., to whose court 
she accompanied the bride elect. The ship which contained 
the Princess and suite was driven upon the rocks, and the royal 
party were taken off in small boats; and although drenched 
with spray, till their costume was more befitting a party of 
mermaids than a bridal party, they were obliged on the instant 
of landing to receive the attention of French nobles and 
knights. The death of Louis XII. soon after caused Mary to 
return, but Anne, instead of accompanying her, became maid 
of honor to the queen of Francis I. Anne was at this time 
twenty years of age, witty, talented, and graceful, and pos- 
sessed of such exquisite taste in dress, that even in the French 
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court, she was the acknowledged leader of fashion. Her fa- 
vorite dress ** was a robe of blue watered silk, which she wore 
with loose hanging sleeves, to conceal the deformity of a sixth 
finger upon one hand; and a cape of blue velvet trimmed with 
points, from each of which hung a little bell of gold.” Fond 
of admiration, she did not pass through this period without 
scandal, and even the name of Francis was mingled with hers 
in court gossip. Owing to a family feud, she was by her parents 
ordered home to England, and by them betrothed to her kins- 
man as a bond of peace. Henry first met her by accident, and 
she acquitted herself so well in conversation, that the King 
told Cardinal Woolsey, “that he had been conversing with a 
young lady, who had the wit of an angel, and deserved a 
crown.” Soon after this, she met young Lord Percy, oldest 
son of the Duke of Northumberland, who was also betrothed 
by his parents. Now for the first, and only time, love shed its 
rosy light around her pathway ; and the young pair, regardless 
of parental arrangements, plighted their troth. Henry’s pas- 
sion now blazed forth; and by the hand of Woolsey, Percy, 
who was deaf to reason, was banished from the court, and 
compelled to marry the lady selected by his parents. Anne was 
banished to her father’s castle, and she left the court, vowing 
vengeance on Woolsey, which vow she amply redeemed in after 
years ; fur she had not the slightest suspicion of the true cause 
of all her trouble. 

After allowing a short time for her resentment to cool, 
Henry visited her, but she was too indignant to see him. The 
king then promoted her father, heaped rich presents on her- 
self and family, and finally avowed his love; when she plainly 
told him, that his wife she could not, and his mistress she 
would not be. But after four years of flattery, and the mem 
ory of Percy’s love fading away, she reappeared at court. 
Ambition now seemed to take full possession of her; and she 
encouraged, by every possible blandishment, the proposed di- 
vorce ; upon the accomplishment of which, she immediately 
married the king, and was soon crowned. But the remem- 
brance of the deposed Katharine, like ‘“ Banquo’s ghost,” 
marred all. On the 25th of September, of the following year, 
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she gave birth to the Princess Elizabeth ; the daughter of Kath- 
arine having been illegitimatized that the children of Anne 
should inherit the throne. Woolsey now felt the full weight of 
her vengeance ; and she demanded that Sir Thomas More and 
the pious Fisher should be sent to the block, and they were 
sacrificed. The Princess Mary was deprived of her establish- 
ment, and made to feel, in every way, her dependance on the 
infant Elizabeth. 

But no such acts afforded any permanent gratification, and 
she turned to benevolence; “and all time will remember her 
works of charity.” At this time Katharine died, and Anne 
received the tidings with indecent joy, “ exclaiming now I am 
indeed a queen,” and “ she disobeyed Henry’s orders that all 
should wear black,” and appeared in yellow. This shocked 
even Henry, and from this time his affection for her waned, and 
the time of retribution was at hand. Entering the room sud- 
denly, she surprised Jane Seymour, her maid of honor, sitting 
on Henry’s knee. She knew too well what that foreshadowed, 
for conscience sternly whispered, “‘ With what measure you 
mete, it shall be measured to you again;” the shock was so 
great that within a few hours she gave birth to a dead son, 
thus destroying her last hold on Henry’s regard. The King 
was now thoroughly in love with a new face, and his passion 
was not wont to brook delay. The coquettish manners of 
Anne, acquired at the court of France, and which never left 
her even after her elevation, formed a pretext for the charge 
of unfaithfulness to the King, which in the eye of the law was 
high treason. Her brother, two gentlemen, and herself were 
brought to trial. Among her judges was the Duke of North- 
umberland, the Perey of her girlish days. But before she ap- 
peared, the memory of the past came over him so strongly as 
to induce illness of sufficient severity to excuse him from again 
being present. The prisoners were tried, and although it was 
plain that she was innocent, but circumvented, as her place was 
wanted for another, she was, with her companions, condemned 
to be executed. She never appealed to Henry’s mercy, and 
but once to his justice. She was diligent in her preparations 
for death, and, although Catholics to the contrary, it is certain 
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she did “not die a Protestant, and the only boon the Reforma- 
tion owe her is the translation of the Bible under her patron- 
age.” She.passed much time with “her confessor, and re- 
ceived the sacrament according to the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation,’ and the pennance she imposed upon herself for her 
“‘ injurious treatment of her royal step daughter, was severe 
in the extreme.” On the 19th of May, 1536, she was led to 
the place of execution, excitement lending her faded features , 
a fearful beauty, and calmly met a fate without precedent, for 
hers was the first female blood shed upon an English scaffold. 
And the beautiful head which but three years before so proudly 
wore the crown of St. Edward, was with its lifeless trunk 
thrown into an old elm chest, and within half an hour after 
her last breath, without one prayer, she was hurried into a 
grave side by side with her murdered brother. 


i 
LAST LEAVES. 


[A young lady of West Concord, N. H., daughter of Rev. A. P. Tenney, died 
some time ago, and a brief memoir of her bright and promising life has been 
published by the American Tract Society. Her friends have forwarded for in- 
sertion in our magazine three of the last leaves from her portfolio, and we cheer- 
fully insert them.] 


THEY HAVE FLED TO THE SPIRIT LAND. 


Tue bright, the beautiful of earth, the cherished friends of 
our childhood, where are they? Their smiles blessed us, and 
their presence shed light over our pathway a little while, 
reconciling us to this harsh world, but there came a time, 
alas! too soon, when we listened in vain for their coming 
footsteps. The music of their voices was hushed: the light 
of their glad eyes was quenched. Through death’s dark 
portal they passed into the spirit land. Given, like the 
flowers, to cheer us a moment with their light and beauty, 
their mission ended ; like flowers they faded and passed away. 
It is ever thus. How oft have we to learn this painful lesson, 
that those held dearest soonest leave us, that we most fondly 
love soonest decays. ‘“ Death loves a shining mark,” and, 
taking the gifted, noble, idolized ones away, delights that 
hearts are bleeding and proud men crushed to earth by agony 
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of sorrow. Memories of our youthful friends come often to 
us; we almost think they are with us yet; but a dread 
thought is nigh; and we know that many years ago, the silver 
cord of life was broken, and they fled to the spirit land. How 
we have grieved for them, and have sacredly kept their images 
close locked up in our hearts. And now how wearily wait 
we for the coming of kindred spirits that may bear a charm 
to make our lives flow pleasantly. Vain waiting! The lost 
may never come again, nor new ones rise to love us at our 
bidding. So we learn at last that human love is a frail thing 
to trust, for earthly friends pass soon away, and “ There is 
nothing ¢rue but Heaven.” 


SMILES. 


When the sorrows and cares of the wold press heavily 
down on thy spirit and worldlings look coldly on thee, grieve 
not, but wear a smile upon thy brow; it cannot harm thee 
long. The bitter scorn and cold contempt will not grow 


lighter if we mourn — then ’tis well to smile. Smile alike on 
all—if one would harm thee, or human pride would crush 
thee in the dust, smile, and go on condemning not. If 
others would beguile thee with fair looks, heed not their flat- 
tery, but smile on them, though not bitterly. At all times 
wear a smile. A mourner, or brother man with weary heart 
may be cheered by thy kindly word, and encouraged again to 
stem the tide of earthly fortune. Smile when others sorrow, 
and smile when they rejoice. Throughout life’s fitful hour 
smile, and verily thou shalt have thy reward. 
THE GRAVE. 


Is it then so terrible, that at sight of it we should shudder 
and turn away? Why does its darkness and silence so chill 
our spirits and sadden our hearts? Its portal stands ever 
open, and many have gone to slumber there, and we know it 
waits for us. Kings and princes go there to rest; the fairest 
and noble&t sleep within it ; yet the certainty of our following 
casts a shadow over the brow, and makes the heart stand still. 
The shuttle is fast flying, the time winging swiftly, we come 
daily nearer and nearer our last resting place, but to us it is 
gloomy still. Yet do not all think of it with dread. Wearied 
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care-worn, and sorrowing, many would find there a refuge, a 
place to forget the vexations, the distress, perchance the dark 
sin that makes life a burden. Ma:y come recklessly, tearing 
aside the veil ; before their time they seek their long, dreamless 
sleep. And others come praying, “not yet, not yet, I would 
live a longer time in this bright world ; let me, oh! let me go 
back.” But the relentless messenger bears them swiftly away, 
and shuts them in their narrow house, and there is no escape. 
The mother lays here her infant, and comes to her place by 
its side. Youth and grey-haired age, blooming maiden and 
weeping widow, strong men and old, come here alike to 
rest. With closed eyes, silent lips, and hands folded on 
their still hearts, they take their last sleep. Damp clods lie 
over their bosoms, the cold earth is about them, above them 
still waves the grass as joyfully, and birds singing gleefully as 
before; but not for them is the light or the music. In the 
realm where they slumber, silence and deep darkness reign 
alone. So shall be our rest, and the gay will laugh when we 
are gone, the solemn brood of care, plod on, and each one as 
before will chase his favorite phantom. 


THE CHILD’S GRAVE. 


“ Beneath this stone, in sweet repose, 
Is laid a mother’s dearest pride ; 
A flower that scarce had waked to life, 
And light and beauty, ere it died. 
God in his wisdom has reca led 
The precious boon his love had given ; 
And though the casket moulders here, 
The gem is sparkliug now in heaven.” 


HOPE. 


“ The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring ; 
And ever upon old decay, 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all.” 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


One of the most abused terms of the English language is “ ac- 
complishments.” Many apply it only to those most useless of all 
beings, females who move in certain aristocratic circles, without a 
knowledge of the common and necessary work of the family. In 
their view it is an “accomplishment” to be ignorant of domestic du- 
ties, and the term means, as they employ it, non-acquaintance with 
these things. According to this, she is the most accomplished young 
lady who has the least to do with labor, provided there is, at the same 
time, a degreé of intelligence, and a smattering knowledge of books, 
music, and French, with a capacity for making a flourish in society. 
We should think that “accomplishment,” as it is understood by this 
class, is composed of about equal parts of knowledge, self-confidence, 
wealth, pride and vanity. But it is not an “accomplishment” to 
know how to cook a dinner, or to mend a torn coat. To be able to 
superintend a household with such ability as to direct servants in the 
performance of every duty, knowing just how and when each should 
be done, is not an “accomplishment.” Nor can this term be exactly 
applied to those graces which constitute a high moral and religious 
character. It is notan “accomplishment” to be qualified in head 
and heart to visit the fatherless and the widow, to gather ignorant 
children from the streets into the Sabbath School, and to prove an 
angel of mercy where want and sorrow becloud and crush human 
hearts. No! This term is claimed by those who “mind earthly 
things ;” whose life of gaiety, show, and worldliness, prove that it is 
no part of their “accomplishments” to be good and useful. 


HONESTY. 


MrraBeEav once said, “ If there were no honesty, it would be ‘in- 
vented as a means of getting wealth.” This sentiment differs widely 
from that of some who assert that no person can accumulate great 
riches, at the present day, upon principles of strict integrity. In con- 
versation with a Boston trader, a few years since, this was the opin- 
ion he advanced. Others maintain it with great boldness, and prac- 


tise accordingly. We regard the opinion as a libel upon God, and a 
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foul disgrace to man. Although wicked men, who violate every prin- 
ciple of right and honor in getting rich, are sometimes successful in 
acquiring more property than persons of unyielding uprightness, this 
by no means proves that honesty is unfavorable to true success. It 
is believed that the tendency of this noble virtue is to prosperity, 
since it secures the confidence of men, and thereby paves the way to 
honorableftriumph. We think that a thorough investigation would 
show that very few men who pursue their speculations regardless of 
moral principle, are successful in the long run. For awhile they 
may prosper in their business, and their riches may rapidly increase ; 
but these often suddenly make wings and fly away, proving that 
“wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished.” We do see disap- 
pointment and embarrassment overtaking the deceitful and fraudulent 
as if by the ruling justice of God. Then, too, property that is ac- 
cumulated by dishonesty often proves a curse to the possessor all the 
days of his life. Perhaps it opens the flood gates of vice to his 
children, or weds his own soul to the debasing things of earth, In 
other ways also, it may burn in his hand as coals of fire, or pierce his 
soul as with red-hot blades. The apostle evidently refers to some 
such experience in the words, “Go to now, ye rich men, weep and 
howl for your miseries that shall come upon you. Your riches are 
corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver 
is cankered, and the rust of them shall be a witness against you, and 
shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped treasure to- 
gether for the last days.” This is the consequence of acquiring 
wealth by dishonest means, and our eyes sometimes behold the fearful 
reality. The wrecked hopes and characters of many read a thrilling 
lesson upon this subject. 

And now suppose that a man gains a hundred thousand dollars, 
more or less, and it has cost him his character and his soul—is he 
successful? Has dishonesty availed him much? No! His portion 
is less desirable than that of the humblest beggar who ever slept on 
a bed of straw, with a righteous soul and a title “to mansions in the 
skies.” 

It is related of the distinguished Gideon Lee, that a customer 
boasted in his store one day that he gained a great advantage over 

-him (Mr. Lee) in a certain transaction, “ Well,” replied Mr. Lee» 
-% that may be, but if you will promise never to enter my office again» 
-I will give you that bundle of goat skins.” The dishonest man ac- 
cepted the offer, and went away with the gift. About fifteen years 
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afterwards, the man violated his pledge by entering Mr. Lee’s store. 
Mr. Lee at once recognized his old customer, and said, “You have 
violated your word; pay me for the goat skins,” “O,” responded 
the man, in a mournful tone, “I have been very unfortunate since I 
saw you, and I am very poor.” “ Yes,” rejoined Lee, “and you will 
always be so; that miserable desire to overreach others must keep 
you so.” This rebuke contains a just and scriptural sentiment. In 
the providence of God it is often seen that dishonest men experience 
many embarrassments. 


SPARE MOMENTS OF GIRLS. 


Giris usually have many more spare moments than boys. The 
latter are expected to engage in definite pursuits for life, and to labor 
more constantly and assiduously than the former. A large number 
of girls are not reared to be industrious, and to accomplish much in a 
given vocation. They have some labor to perform in the family, per- 
haps, but it is not a series of domestic duties to be met every day, 
week after week. What they do does not belong to the important, in- 
dispensable business of the family. It is rather a little of the less im- 
portant—- much of it possibly that is of no particular value to the 
prosperity and happiness of the household. 

It follows, of course that girls can command more time for personal 
improvement than boys. They can read much more, and have more 
opportunities for study. If they are not situated so as to avail them- 
selves of good school privileges, they do nevertheless have considera- 
ble time for self-improvement. There ought, then, to be more self- 
made literary woman than men; whereas the opposite is true. The 
number of self-educated men is large, while only here and there is 
found a self-taught female of much eminence. Shall we conclude 
that there is less mental ability among the female than the male sex ? 
Or does this result rather from a want of application and persever- 
ance on their part, connected perhaps with the general idea that wo- 
men are not to pursue a literary career with a singleness of purpose ? 
We think the latter is the true reason. Considering the large amount 
of spare time which many of the sex possess, there is no reason in 
the world why a good number of them should not become eminently 
learned, and the remainder be far more intelligent than they are. 
Nearly all girls might command, at least, one hour each day for read- 
ing and study, not including their school hours. This they might con- 
tinue into the years of womanhood, possibly through life. Now mark 
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the result. One female will thus redeem three hundred and sixty-four 
hours, or more than fifteen days, in a year, for reading. In a series 
of twenty years, she would save almost one whole year for this pur- 
pose. Ordinarily twenty pages may be read in an hour, which would 
amount to six thousand two hundred and forty pages in a year, and 
one hundred twenty-four thousand eight hundred pages in twenty 
years. Is not this worth saving? Would not this amount of read- 
ing alone add much to the intelligence and knowledge of the individ- 
ual. But a multitude of females might devote five times as many 
hours daily to mental improvement, and continue it more than twenty 
years. The calculation will give the reader some idea of the number 
of spare moments which females might use for literary purposes, 
Surely there ought to be more learning among their number than 
now exists. Young ladies ought to be more intellectual than they are. 
And a majority of mothers should possess much more knowledge than 
they do. 


TRUST. 


“ FaTHER,” said a little child, as he was put away in his trundle bed, 
“ T have something new for you to pray for to-night.” 

“ What is it, my son?” 

“TI want you should pray that there may be no fires to frighten me, 
will you?” 

His father had been accustomed to kneel by his little bed and com- 
mend him to God, when he was put to rest, and on that evening some 
conversation had passed concerning a fire that had occurred, which 
accounts for the above request. 

“ Do you think God will keep the house from taking fire if I pray 
that he may?” inquired his father. 

“Yes,” said the child; that is the reason I want you should pray.” 

So his father prayed, on that night, that the devouring flames might 
not come near the little sleeper; and then the child trustingly kissed 
him good night, and soon fell into a sweet, undisturbed repose. 

On the following night his father omitted to pray that the fire might 
not consume the dwelling; and when he closed, the child reminded 
him that this part of the prayer was not offered, and declared that he 
could not go to sleep until he had thus prayed. The father again 
knelt by his bed, and asked God to spare them from the alarm and rav- 
- ‘ages of a fire, whereupon the child kissed him and said “ good night,” 
laying back his head upon the pillow, evidently feeling that no fire 
would “frighten him” now that his father had thus prayed. 
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Here is trust, from which the Christian may learn a valuable les- 
son. “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings,” God teaches im- 
portant truths. This is such trust as the believer ought to repose in 
God. He believes in prayer. He is wont to seek the protection and 
blessing of God. If his supplications are not all form, and nothing else, 
then he ought to exercise as much trust in his heavenly Father as that 
artless child. When he commits himself to God, he ought to await the 
result as confidingly and peacefully. As little anxiety and solicitude 
ought to find lodgment in his breast. But alas! how few are thus trust- 
ing! We ask God to shield us amid perils that threaten, and still we are 
troubled with anxieties and dark forebodings. We commit some in- 
terest to his care and direction, and yet worry ourselves about the 
issue, as if his care and guidance were uncertain. The prayers of 
many do not remove their forebodings. They walk as anxiously, tim- 
idly, and suspiciously, afterwards as before. That their prayers do 
not amount to much is sufficiently evident. If there is any propriety in 
thus looking to God, then it is equally proper to trust implicitly in 
him, and say, “God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be re- 


moved, and though the mountains be carried into the midst of the 


” 


sea. 


EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


“SELLING OFF AT COST.” 


Dr. Franxuw said that ‘nothing is cheap which we. don’t 
want,’’ referring to the custom of many people to purchase arti- 
cles at auction, and otherwise, because they are cheap, without 
regard to the consideration whether they are needed or not. In 
reading the volume, ‘‘ Susstance anp SHapows,”’ we were inter- 
ested in the following article, on account of its practical charac- 
ter: — 

‘SELLING OFF AT Cost.” 

“Where did you get that splendid lace upon your cape?” in- 
quired Mrs. Eager of her neighbor, Mrs. Higgins. 

‘“‘ Why, I purchased it at Fonday’s; did you know they were 
selling off at cost?’’ Mrs. Higgins then unrolled an elegant 
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striped silk, she had just purchased for a dress, only fifty cents a 
yard! a nice delaine, only ninepence! lots of prints, only four- 
pence! and a splendid pocket handkerchief at six dollars, the 
original price of which was twelve ! 

Poor Mrs. Eager took fire at such a display, at once ; she never 
saw such bargains in her life. True, she was not in want of these 
articles just now, but what of that? A good thing in the wear- 
ing apparel line neither eats nor drinks anything. She would 
have a silk dress, that was so cheap: and there was some lace, 
just such as she wanted, at half price. The delaine would make a 
beautiful morning dress. What matter was it if she had half a 
dozen already? It was socheap! At all events she must have 
a pocket handkerchief to carry to Mrs. Milnor’s ball. And with 
these thoughts dancing through her brain, she immediately equip- 
ped herself and started to Fonday’s, where a flaming placard, 
with ** No humbug — selling less than cost,’’? announced to her 
that this was the place, although sundry neighbors purported to 
be selling the same. 

Sure enough, there was a most tempting display. Heaps of 
silks, glittering and changing in hue; elegant laces, varying in 
prices, but all decidedly cheap ; prints, patches, linens, cambrics, 
satins and velvets, all, by turns, attracted our friend’s attention. 
And then the clerk’s were so attentive, so ready to accommodate, 
and even Mr. Fonday himself stepped forward and inquired : 

‘‘ Mrs. Eager let me sell you a bill of goods to-day ?”’ to which 
Mrs. Eager replied : 

“Money is so scarce, Mr. Fonday, 1 am quite limited in my 
purchases this season.’’ 

‘‘ That need not make the slightest difference,’’ remarked the 
good-natured shopman ; ‘take just what you please, have the 
goods booked, and pay just when it best suits you.” 

Was ever any one so accommodating? Well, thought Mrs. 
Eager, this is the first bill I ever ran up in a dry goods’ store; 
but where’s the harm? Mr. Eager, I know, would not approve 
of it; he always says, “ Pay as you go, wife;’’ but I know he is 
short just now, and I do want these things. She hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then all was over. Her decision was made to take all 
she wanted, it was such a good chance. One silk was so beauti- 
ful, she thought she would take fifteen yards of that piece. 
Then there was another less elegant, but still very useful for 
some occasions,—she would have a dress from that. As to laces, 
she was surprised to hear she had selected fifteen dollars’ worth, 
and, having completed her trading, the footing of her bill amount- 
ed to a trifle over seventy-five dollars! Not one of these things 
was to be used now ; but then she remembered they were all so 
cheap. She was truly glad to obtain so many things to lay away. 
She thought it would be better to withhold the fact of her pur- 
chase from her husband, until money grew easier, and the banks 
discounted more freely. 
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Mr. Eager came home to dinner sick and dispirited. He pro- 
tested he could not get on much longer, unless there came a 
change for the better; and upon Mrs. Eager expressing much 
sympathy for him, he bade her keep up good cheer, be economical 
as possible, and perhaps by and by things would change for the 
better. For the first time Mrs. Eager wished all her things back 
in the shop whence they were taken. But what was to be done? 
They harassed her mind, and she stowed them all away in a back 
closet, putting them out of sight, hoping to get them out of mind. 
We will leave them there for the present, and return to Fonday’s. 

“T will look at your choice laces,” said a little miss of some 
eighteen years. She selected of the prettiest patterns, and ‘‘ how 
much do you ask for this?’’ she inquired. 

“Two dollars a yard, miss, — just such as we have been sell- 
ing for three dollars.” 

*“T can’t think of giving that. Mrs. Higgins bought one here 
for four-and-sixpence, which looked equally as well.” 

“You are mistaken, I think,” replied the clerk; ‘‘ this is real 
Mechlin, a most superb article,’ and he compared the two. 
“ They looked just alike, but they were entirely different !”’ So, 
after coaxing and praising, our littte miss took the lace at the 
clerk’s price, The difference was so unimportant, that when Miss 
Higgins and Miss B. met, a lady present remarked : 

‘So, ladies, I perceive you have both been to Fonday’s.”’ 
The price made the difference! 

‘«Let me see some of your nicest black silks,”’ said one of some 
dozen who were pulling over goods and troubling the clerks. It 
was shown her. ‘‘ What is the price ?” 

‘One dollar per yard, madam, and the best article ever sold in 
the market for that price ;’’ and he twitched, and folded, and 
rumpled it together, to test its various qualities. 

“One dollar! Why, I saw just as good a little below here for 
eighty-seven and a half cents per yard. I thought you were sell- 
ing at cost.” So saying, the lady twirled it over her finger, and 
held it up to the light; “It’s decidedly rusty,” said she; “ it 
looks dull ; let me see some with a better lustre.’’ 

‘‘We have none,” said the clerk, ‘‘ of any richer quality.” 
The silk was replaced upon the shelf. 

“ Let me look at your merinos.”’ 

They were handed down, and our fashionable shopper declared 
they were much higher than any she had seen. She thus went, 
pricing and decrying the goods, through the whole length of the 
shop, and at last returned where she started from, to look once 
more at that piece of rusty silk. ‘‘ I don’t know,” said she, “but 
I would take this at four-and-sixpence a yard.’”’ But the clerk 
was inflexible, and the lady left. She returned, however, that 
same afternoon, and took the whole piece at one dollar per yard ! 
“ Pm an old shopper,”’ she remarked, as the silk was measured, 
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‘‘and generally know what I am about before I purchase.’?’ Who 
doubted that part of her story ? 

Mrs. Green’s carriage is at the door. She has read the adver- 
tisement, and although she has been laid up with the influenza for 
some weeks, yet she thought she would venture out, and look at 
some cap laces. Swiss muslins, tarltan muslins, book muslins, 
&c., were all exhibited, but nothing suits; she has seen richer 
and better for far less money. Mrs. Green however, thought 
a fourpenny print “was pretty,’’ and actually bought one to 
give her waiting-maid for a new year’s present! 

This is a specimen of some people who make “ the rush,’ 
at those stores which advertise selling off at cost. They lite- 
rally demand the goods to be given away. But, thank for- 
tune, there are exceptions. There is Mrs. Tibbs, she knows 
what she wants, inquires for it, and, if it suits, takes it. 
There is Mrs. Bond and a host of others, who generously patron- 
ize dry goods’ establishments, and are willing to pay for what 
they buy. Were this class extinct, where would be the shop- 
keepers ? 

‘‘T declare, said Fonday, one night to his partner, ‘ this ‘ sell- 
ing off at cost’ is a ruinous business after all.’’ He looked at the 
list of notes payable and those receivable. He estimated the 
store expenses. Twenty clerks to be paid, a book-keeper at a 
large salary, and three families, all living in genteel style, with 
the goods marked down and selling off at cost. It was a difficult 
problem to make both ends meet, and were it not, that in previ- 
ous years there had been an accumulation, 1t never could have 
been done. ‘I have taken during two weeks, since my goods 
were marked down,”’ pursued Fonday, ‘‘cash to the amount of 
twenty thousand dollars; wehave booked about ten thousand, 
and have sold our most desirable articles, and upon the remain- 
der there must be a further reduction, or we shall never get them 
off.’’ 

“No,” replied the partner, “get in some new ones, advertise 
again, and by degrees we shall clear them all out.” 

They did so: but here were new liabilities assumed, and if no 
profit, how much loss think you, accrues? And upon whom is 
that to fall? If the firm are able to stand it, of course they are im- 
poverished ; if not, it falls upon those who first sold the goods; 
and so the evil consequences are traceable far back, and we hear 
of much derangement in trade, unexpected failures, great scarcity 
of money, banks that won’t discount, and a train of evils. If “sell- 
ing off at cost ’’ is really what it purports to be, how can it be but 
@ ruinous affair ? 

There is another evil ; goods are put up at prices which, unless 
afterward adhered to, will not be purchased. Other traders, who 
are pursuing the old way offair profits, are neglected ; for people 
will flock where goods can be purchased cheapest. I remember 
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an anecdote in point. A short time since a small, insignificant 
looking back store stood full a mile from any thoroughfare, in a 
little dirty street. Butthe man advertised ‘‘ goods at auction at 
unprecedented low prices.”” In the course of a week, so great 
was the rush, that the passage-way leading to the store was lite- 
rally blocked up all hours in the day. He sold laces for one cent 
which were held at three cents everywhe1e; and gloves for four 
cents, actually worth eight ; and women will find out such things! 

But we will turn to Mrs. Eager. She was invited to a large 
party, and she could not resist the temptation to show that ele- 
gant silk she had laid away in the dark closet. Her mantuamak- 
er advised her by all means to have it made up, — it would show 
off splendidly by gas light. But then if Mr. Eager should find it 
out, as disappointed and tried as he was already, what would be 
the consequence? Vanity will make us risk consequences, and 
the silk was carried to a shop and made up in elegant style. Mr. 
Eager always knew his wife looked well, but could never tell 
what she wore. So they started for the party with the unpaid 
dress, and Mrs. Eager seemed to forget the past, and enjoy only 
the present. 

Soon after they entered ‘the gay assembly, a volatile young 
lady thus addressed Mr. Eager : 

‘‘ So your wife has come out in Fonday’s richest silk. I saw it 
there, and meant to have purchased it, but Mrs. Eager had got 
the start of me. Fonday told me he sold her a nice bill of goods.’’ 

Mr. Eager was thunderstruck, and said nothing, but gave an 
assumed laugh and passed on. His enjoyment for that evening 
was at anend. He seemed abstracted, dull and cheerless, and 
no one could divine the cause — not even his wife. They return- 
ed home, and she began to chide her husband for inattention. 
This elicited the whole matter, and Mr. and Mrs. Eager were 
changed in tone. For the second time, Mrs. Eager wished all her 
purchases in the store whence they were taken. 

A few days after, while sitting at dinner (having made up the 
disagreement, ) the bell rang violently, and the bill was handed to 
Mr. Eager. which his wife had run up at Fonday’s. For the third 
time, Mrs. E. wished those goods back again in the store. 

‘« Tf I had ever deprived you of money when you had asked it ; if 
you had not known my wishes respecting bills being left unpaid ; 
if you had not deceived me —” But why pursue his conversa- 
tion? The bill was paid, and Mrs. Eager never again bought 
what she had not cash to pay for at the time. 

‘« But I have bills at a number of stores,”’ says one. 

“ And so have I,”’ replies another. 

Let me ask you one question, ladies; do you never purchase 
many articles in this way which with cash in hand you would 
feel that you did not need? The answer to this question tells 
whether it is expedient or not to purchase on trust. It may be 
convenient, it may be agreeable to your husband that you should 
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do so ; then very well, but never, deceive a man, — never let a 
long account be passed to him if he disapproves the practice. 
Such little breaks in the domestic thread of love should be care- 
fully avoided by every good wife. 


FOLLY IN PARIS. 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, writing from Paris a few 
months since, gave a detailed account of certain foolish things there, 
from which we make an extract :-— 


“Or go into the splendid drawing-rooms and see insatiable avarice 
incarnate in woman’s form! Thither we tend; the monumental 
houses, the increasing luxury, the magnificent shops force us all, 
whether we will or no, to increased expenditure. Money assumes an 
unwonted value. Indifference to it is a vice, generosity becomes a 
crime, and avarice a virtue. The other sex is enslaved by this preju- 
dice even more than men (fettered as they are!) Isn’t it strange 
that woman should everywhere prove so costive of money, naturally 
86 avaricious ; perhaps it takes its origin in the same knowledge of 
their weakness from which the admiration for soldiers arises, both be- 
ing excellent protection, and the former the better of the two. 

“Ladies here make thetr drawing-rooms lists for jousts of vanity, 
The presents they receive are exhibtted on a large table in the centre 
of the room, and the names of the doners are repeated in a variety of 
tones, which mark the value of the gift, rising with melody when the 
object costs a large sum of money, and sinking into dissonance when 
it is a mere trifle, let it be never so graceful and in never so good 
taste. The knowledge of this usage prevents a great many men from 
going into society, for it is impossible to go into society and escape 
serious embarrassment (unless he be the master of some fortune) dur- 
ing the last week of the old and the first week of the new year. 
Flatter yourself with no hope that mental excuses will be made for 
the mediocrity of your offering. The secret reflection of the lady 
will be, ‘If you are too poor to give something valuable, society is no 
place for you!’ For you are to know that when the new year be- 
gins to wax old, the costly presents are pressed into the service of the 
wardrobe or the kitchen; they are sold to the shopmen from whom 
you bought them, and the money they fetch ekes out the pin money or 
the market mgney, which have grown scarce since crinoline requires 
so many additional yards, and the tax on butcher’s meat renders it 
impossible to ‘ book the accounts.’ 

“A story is told which exhibits the indelicate love of money which 
disgraces the ladies here: — During the reign of Louis Philippe, a 
lady who enjoyed a great deal of influence at Court and in Parlia- 
ment, procured an imipertant concession of a railway to an eminent 
banker. He was certain to make a great deal of money by it. When 
New Year’s Day came he felt a good deal of embarrassment to decide 
upon the proper manner of exhibiting his gratitude. He was anxious 
to act with a great deal of generosity, but he was afraid of falling in- 
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to indelicacy if he made to so fine and wealthy a person a very costly 
present. After a good deal of consideration he hit upon this project: 
The lady was a widow with an only child, a daughter, five years old, 
He purchased the largest doll-baby that he could find, and dressed it 
as a bride in the most expensive manner. He next bought the bridal 
presents and wardrobe, which consisted of a large collection of laces, 
three or four Cashmere shawls, a set of diamonds and a good many 
pieces of silk, velvet, and other cos:ly material of ladies’ dresses ; all 
of these objects were calculated for a lady’s wardrobe rather than the 
outfit of a doll, and they cost the banker a good many thousand _dol- 
lars. The lady saw at once the intention of the banker, and re- 
proached him for his negligence. ‘You know the way of the world 
too well,’ said she, ‘to be ignorant that such young ladies cannot find 
husbands unless they have noble dowry, and the dowry, you, in your 
romantic view of life, have forgotten to send. The banker coon 
replied, ‘Ah, ’tis trae!’ and he sent the same day a pocket-boo 
containing three hundred bank-notes each worth a thousand franes. 
As he made above a million by his railway, he did not regret the 
commission, but he has looked upon human nature ever since with 
something of the misanthrope’s eye. 


LIVINGSTONE’S EARLY LIFE. 


Tae early life of men who have distinguished themselves in any 
pursuit is usually the most instructive period of their lives for us to 
study, since “the boy is father of the man.” Dr. Livingstone, the 
African explorer, seems to have been nurtured in a way to fit him for 
the work he has done, as the passage below indicates : — 


‘“‘ The early recollection of my mother recalls a picture too often 
seen among the Scottish poor— that of the anxious housewife striving 
to make both ends meet. At the age of ten I was put into the fac- 
tory as a “ piecer,” to aid by my earnings in lessening her anxiety. 
With a part of my first week’s wages I purchased Ruddiman’s ‘ Ru- 
diments of Latin,’ and pursued the study of that language for many 
years afterward, with unabated ardor, at an evening school, which met 
between the hours of eight and ten. The dictionary part of my 
labors was followed up till twelve o’clock, or later, if my mother did 
not interfere by jumping up and snatching the books out of my 
hands. I had to be back in the factory by six in the morning, and 
continue my work, with intervals for breakfast and dinner, till eight 
o’clock at night. I read in this way many of the classical authors, 
and knew Virgil and Horace better at sixteen than I do now. 

My reading while at work was carried on by placing the book on a 
portion of the spinning-jenny, so that I could catch sentence after 
sentence as I passed at my work; I thus kept up a pretty constant 
study undisturbed by the roar of the machinery. ‘To this part of my 
education I owe my present power of completely abstracting the 
mind from surrounding noises, so as to read and write with perfect 
comfort amid the play of children, or near the dancing and songs of 
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savages. The toil of cotton-spinning, to which I was promoted in my 
nineteenth year, was excessively severe on a slim, loose-jointed lad, 
but it was well paid for; and it enabled me to support myself while 
attending medical and Greek classes in Glasgow in winter, as also 
the divinity lecture of Dr. Wardlow, by working with my hands in 
summer. I never received a farthing of aid from any one, and should 
have accomplished my project of going to China as a medical mis- 
sionary, in the course of time, by my own efforts, had not some 
friends advised my joining the London Missionary Society, on account 
of its perfectly unsectarian character. It “sends neither Episcopacy, 
nor Presbyterianism, nor Independency, but the gospel of Christ to 
the heathen.” This exactly agreed with my ideas of what a mission- 
ary Society ought to do; but it was not without a pang that I offered 
myself, for it was not quite agreeable to one accustomed to work his 
own way to become in a measure dependent upon others; and I 
would not have been much put about, though my offer had been re- 
jected. 

Looking back now on that life of toil I cannot but feel thankful 
that it formed such a material part of my early education ; and, were 
it possible, I should like to begin life over again in the same lowly 
style, and to pass through the same hardy training. 

Having finished the medical curriculum, and presented a thesis on 
a subject which required the use of the stethescope for its diagnosis, I 
unwittingly procured for myself an examination rather more severe 
and prolonged than usual among examining bodies. The reason was, 
that between me and the examiners a slight difference of opinion ex- 
isted as to whether this instrument could do what was asserted. The 
wiser plan would have been to have had no opinion of my own. 
However, I was admitted a Licentiate of Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons. It was with unfeigned delight I became a member of a 
profession which is pre-eminently devoted to practical benevolence, 
and which with unwearied energy pursues from age to age its en- 
deavors to lessen human woe. 

But though now qualified for my original plan, the opium war 
was now raging, and it was deemed inexpedient for me to proceed to 
China. I had fondly hoped to have gained access to that then closed 
empire by means of the healing art; but there being no prospect of 
an early peace with the Chinese, and as another inviting field was 
opening out through the labors of Mr. Moffat, I was induced to turn 
my thoughts to Africa; and after a more extended course of training 
in England than I had enjoyed in Glasgow, I embarked for Africa in 
1840, and, after a voyage of three months, reached Cape Town. 
Spending but a short time there, I started for the interior by going 
round to Algoa Bay, and soon proceeded inland, and have spent the 
following sixteen years of my life, namely, from 1840 to 1856, in 
medical and missionary labors there without cost to the inhabitants.” 
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A STREET INCIDENT. 
Tue New York Examiner contains a pleasing incident, connected 
with the late revival, showing that the most hopeless sinners may be 
reached. We have read no fact more encouraging and cheering : — 


“Returning from a morning prayer-meeting in Brooklyn a few 
weeks since, I passed a few minutes in conversation with a friend 
upon the sidewalk, when a gentleman I had never seen before ap- 
proached, and instead of passing, as I expected, looked me full in the 
face, and ejaculated, ‘I’m drunk!’ Recovering from the surprise 
which so extraordinary a greeting excited, I replied that I was aston- 
ished to hear that avowal from a persun of his appearance, and asked 
why he did not sign the pledge. After a little conversation, I accom- 
panied him for some distance, and during our walk, obtained his con- 
sent to the first step of reform. He signed the pledge, and told me 
he could not conceive what influence had led him to accost me in the 
singular manner he did. No one had been more unwilling on any 
occasiou to admit the fact of intoxication than he had been. But the 
moment he saw me, he felt an unaccountable impulse to act as he 
had done, and he now felt deeply grateful to divine Providence, 
which had, he believed, put the’ thought into his mind. I found 
that he’ was by profession a lawyer, and had been a member of a 
Baptist church. He was a talented and effective speaker, and had 
once been an active temperance lecturer! 

“ He gave me his address, and invited me to call on him. I did so, 
the next day. His wife told me he was not at home, but on learning 
that it was in my company that he had signed the pledge the day 
before, was able to inform me that he had broken it before night, and 
come home drunk. Ten days in succession, I followed him up with 
precisély the like encouragement!—drunk every day, after every 
day's promises. The last day,I found him in bed sleeping off his 
night’s debauch. I persuaded bis wife to get him up, and told him 
he was a weak, miserable creature, and if he had one wish left to 
escape perdition, he must take it to God, who alone could give him 
any help. He must pray; it was the only thing left for him to do. 
No, he could not pray; it was wholly impossible for him to pray. I 
insisted that he must call upon God, and that without delay, or be 
forever lost. I had myself become fearfully impressed with this 
necessity, by the visible aspect of his case, and probably the vivid- 
ness or my conviction communicated itself to his mind, for he soon 
got upon his knees and began to beg for mercy. 

“ Next morning he went with me to a morning prayer-meeting at 
the Plymouth church, and there arose and made a confession, which, 
with his capacity as a speaker, electrified the assembly. The vener- 
able Dr. Lyman Beecher was present, and making his way to him, 
grasped his hand and saluted him with fervent sympathy. He 
drank no more. Again and again he went with me to the various 
meetings I was in the habit of attending, and it so happened that in 
one of them the same individual presided, who had stood conversing 
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with me upon the sidewalk when my present companion had first 
introduced himself with the ejaculation, ‘I’m drunk!’ Not recogniz- 
ing him, he now turned his eye upon him and said, ‘ Will you pray, 
sir?’ He arose without hesitation, and poured out his soul in earnest 
prayer, After meeting, I asked the brother who had presided if 
he knew the man, and amazed him with the news that the earnest 
penitent in the prayer-meeting was the man he had seen but a 
fortnight earlier drunk in the street! His course has since shone 
brighter and brighter, and I have good hope that through grace he 
will yet be an instrument of much good.” 


THE ADIEU. 


There is many a bereaved heart that can appreciate theseTanonymous 
lines. They touch tender chords, and awaken sacred memories. 


“We'll miss her at the morning hour, 
When leaves and eyes unclose ; 

When sunshine calls the dewy flower 
To waken from repose ; 

For, like the singing of a bird, 
When first the sunbeams fall, 

The gladness of her voice was heard 
The earliest of us all. 


We'll miss her at the evening time 
For then her voice and lute 

Best loved to sing some sweet old rhyme 
When other sounds were mute ; 

Twined round the ancient window-seat, 
While she was singing there, 

The. jessamine from outside would meet, 
And wreath her fragrant hair. 


We'll miss her when we gather round 
Our blazing hearth at night, 
When ancient memories abound, 
Our hopes where all unite ; 
And pleasant talk of years to come — 
Those years our fancies frame, 
Ah! she has now another home, 
And bears another name. 


Her heart is not with our old hall, 
Not with the things of yore ! 
And yet, methinks, she must recall 
at was so dear before. 
She wept to leave the fond roof where 
— ra i 80 long, 
ough glad the peal upon the air, 
ee the bridal om. ; 


Yes, memory has honey cells, 
And some of them are ours, 

For in the sweetest of them dwells 
The dream of early hours, 
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The hearth, the hall, the window-seat, 
Will bring us to her mind ; 

In yon wide world she cannot meet 
All that she left behind. 


Loved, and beloved, her own sweet will, 
It was that made her fate,; 

She has a fairy home — but still 
Our own seems desolate. 

We may not wish her back again, 
Nor for our own dear sake ; 

Oh! love, to form one happy chain, 
How many thou can’st break !” 


A CHARMING SCENE. 


Such a farmer as the sketch below discourses about is an 
example for men in all vocations. It exhibits the beauty of a 
generous spirit, which can never be too highly cultivated : 


‘‘As aman of generous heart from the country was guiding, 
a few days since, his load of hay to market, we saw following 
him, and gathering the wisps of hay which fell from the load, a 


poor woman and two lads, the latter of perhaps the age of seven 
and nine years. Our attention was specially drawn to them, by 
observing that the man frequently took painsto throw whole 
handfuls of hay down the side of the load, in order, as was quite 
apparent, to convey, in as quiet a manner as possible, sentiments 
of comfort to the hearts of these suffering poor. As our walk 
lay in the direction of the market, we determined to witness the 
conclusion of this exhibftion of sympathy and generosity. By 
and by the gleaning became so abundant that the poor woman 
could refrain from her expressions of gratitude no longer; and 
bursting into tears, she beckoned the man to stop, and then, in 
a manner which indicated both intelligence and a delicate sense | 
of her wretched condition, besought him to permit her a single 
word of thankfulness for his kindness. ‘Madam,’ said the 
man, ‘I, too, have been in the vale of poverty, and seen the 
time when a lock of hay would have been considered a treasure. 
A friend, by an act of kindness, of less value in itself than the 
one I have done you, saved me from despair, and made me hope- 
ful for better days. Years have passed now, anda kind Provi- 
dence has blessed me with a good farm and a happy home. For 
years,as I have waked each morning, 1 have seemed to hear a 
sweet voice whispering, ‘This day remember the poor.’ As he 
said this, he raised the fork, and threw into the woman’s arms 
as great a quantity as she and the lads could carry, and then 
drove onward, with a countenance expressive of the truth —‘ It 
is better to give than to receive.’ We turned from the scene to 
readagain, and with greater profit than ever, the story of Ruth, 
gleaning the fields of the generous Boaz, and of the kindness of 
the reapers to the destitute and successful gleaner.”’ 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Mepicatep INHALATION in the treatment of Pulmonary Consumption, Bronchitis, 
- Asthma, Catarrh, and Clergymens’ Sore Throat; comprisirg all the recent dis- 

coveries and Improvements in this mode of practice. Together with the 
remedies used. By H. P. Lillenback, M.D., Boston. Illustrated with numer- 
ous cases and engravings. 

This volume contains a large amount of valuable information relating to 
the above named diseases, together with a full detail of the treatment of 
them by inhalation. The book is a very valuable one for the information 
it imparts, even if a person does not intend to adapt its mode of treatment. 
In regard to the success of inhalation, it contains a description of numerous 
cases of persons well known in Boston and vicinity. And, on this score, 
we can add our own testimony to its value. We have been treated in this 
way by Dr. Dillenback, and cheerfully write with others in praise of this 
mode of practice. With the experience we have had in this mode of treat- 
ment, we should not think of yielding again to the old way of doctoring the 
throat and lungs, Consumptives will find the doctor’s book a most appro- 
priate manual. 

Tue Farm. -A pocket Manual of Practical Agriculture; Or, how to cultivate all 
the Field Crops &c., with a valuable essay on Farm Management. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘ How to do business,’’ ‘‘ How to behave’’ etc. Fowler & Wells, 
New York. 

Farmers will find this a very useful hand-book. It treats of “ Soils” 
“Manures,” “ Rotation of Crops,” “ Draining,” “ Fences,” Agricultural 
Implements,” “ Farm Management,” “ Farm Crops,” and “The Orchard.” 
Those who do not call themselves farmers, yet have a small piece of land 
to cultivate, will find much valuable information here. 


PAMPHLETS. 

THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REVIEW. Edited by Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D. D., July, 1858. The @ontents of this number are (1) 
Sprague’s Annals of the Presbyterian Pulpit. (2) Historical value of the 
Pentateuch. (3) Missions in Western Africa. (4) The Present State of India. 
(5) The General Assembly. All these articles are elaborate and instructive. 
This number of the quarterly fully sustains the reputation it has justly 
earned. 

THe WILLiaMs’ QUARTERLY. March, 1858. This quarterly is conduct- 
ed by the students of Williams’ College, and does credit to the editors 
and the institution. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Boston YounG MEn’s CHRISTIAN 
AssociaTION. The circulation of this valuable document would multiply 
the friends of the association both in city and country. It shows that the 
society is doing a great work. 


. NEW MUSIC. | 
We have received from O. Ditson & Co. 277 Washington street, Boston: 
1. Hverybody’s Polka; By somebody. 

. “ Christina Quick Step and Polka ;” by Mrs. H. L. Greene. 

. “ Kitty alone and I;” by H. 8S. Thompson. 

. “ Young Canadian Schoitisch ;” by G. Boettger. 

. “ Elmwood Waltz;” by W. E. Thayer. 

- “§ Old Rosin the Beau ;” 


ARTICLES{ACCEPTED. — * The Ebb of Life”— May Morning — A Glee” 
r oy aa Education and Laws of Health”— “ Forgiveness” — “ Pease, 
e still.” 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 


FAMILY SCENES OF THE BIBLE.* 
NO. IX. 


THE PRODIGAL SON, 


EDITORIAL, 


In the fifteenth chapter of Luke, we find the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, which is one of the most thrilling and touching 
tales of real life. “A certain man had two sons: And the 
younger of them said to his father, ‘Father, give me the por- 
tion of goods that falleth to me.’ And he divided unto them 
his living. And not many days after, the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living. And when he had 
spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land; and he 
began to be in want. And he went and joined himself toa 
citizen of that conntry ; and he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine. And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat, and no man gave unto him. And when he 
came to himself, he said, How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger. 
I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, And am no more 
worthy to be called thy son ; make me as one of thy hired ser- 
vants. And he arose, and came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had compas- 
sion, and ran and fell on his neck, and kissed him. And the 
son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. But 
the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe, and 
put it on him, and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet ; and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us 
eat and be merry; For this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found. And they began to be 
merry.” 


for me, On the cross, &c. 
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* Entered according to Act of Congress, by C. Sronz, in the year 1858, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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The remainder of the parable is foreign to the purpose of 
this article, and therefore we do not quote it. We have here 
a graphic and affecting picture of vicious life, such as causes 
mourning and lamentation at many a fireside. Prodigal sons 
are numerous at the present day. Every community has the 
sad tale of one or more wrought into its chequered history. 
They do not belong alone to the families of the poor and prof- 
ligate, the ignorant and low; they are found among the rich 
and virtuous, the learned and honored. Parents of rank and 
commanding influence in society, and of high standing in the 
church of God, mourn in secret places because of ungrateful 
wanderers from their folds. Away, they know not where, they 
have sons rioting in costly and destructive pleasure. No tid- 
ings of their whereabouts are borne to them by friend or foe, 
and they live from week to week, and month to month, in sad 
suspense. They wait, and wait, for some welcome epistle that 
shall speak of penitence and hope, but the wished-for messen- 
ger does not come. It is the only drop of bitterness that 
turns their cup of joy to gall. Dispel this cloud from their 
vision, and life is clear and bright as-noon day. Thus it is 
now—thus it has ever been. 

Rev. John Newton enjoyed the counsels. and example of 
excellent parents in early life. His mother was one of the 
best women who ever lived, though she died before he was 
seven years of age. She lived long enough, however, to make 
an impression upon his young heart; and yet, as he advanced 
in years, he became wayward and wicked. He broke away 
from parental restraints, and became a wanderer. A more 
godless sailor never trod the deck of a ship. He feared nei- 
ther God nor man. In this moral state he was cast upon one 
of the Benano Islands, with no dress but “a shirt, a pair of 
trousers, a cotton handkerchief for a cap, and a cotton cloth 
about two yards long instead of upper garments.” There he 
suffered almost every thing but death. Hunger drove him to 
the woods at night for nutritious roots, with which he was 
obliged often to satisfy his appetite. Disease preyed upon his 
system until he could scarcely move. No kind hand was 
extended for his relief; but starvation and death stared him 
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in the face. He was, indeed, in a far-off land of prodigality, 
where “ he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that 
the swine did eat.” It was there that “ he came to himself,” 
and said, “‘ How many hired servants of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger! I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son; make me as one of thy hired ser- 
vants.” He became a repentant prodigal, and his reformation 
proved a lasting blessing to the world. 

The same was true of the Earl of Rochester. His father 
was a firm friend of Charles II., so that his position was not 
humble. The young earl was endowed with brilliant intellec- 
tual powers, and at eighteen years of age was a favorite at the 
court of King Charles. He might have shone as a star of first 
magnitude among the literati of the land. But he prostituted 
his powers to the basest purposes. He left his home and coun- 
try, and plunged into the deepest degradation. He confessed, 
subsequently, that ‘“ for five years together he was continually 
drunk, not all the while under the visible effects of it, but his 
blood was so inflamed that he was not in all that time cool 
enough to be perfect master of himself.” He was as licentious 
. as he was intemperate. There was scarcely any form of gross 
sensuality with which he was not familiar. He went to sea, 
and there waxed worse and worse. But finally his conscience 
was aroused, and terrible horror seized his mind, and he cried 
out in his agony, *“‘O God, can such a horrid creature as I am 
be accepted of Thee—who has denied thy being, and con- 
temned thy power?. Can there be mercy and pardon for me ?” 
He returned to his father’s house, and lived to speak and act 
against the vices that well nigh consigned him to hell. Near 
the close of life he penned the following remonstrance against 
his former course, and addressed it to his old companions : 
“ For the benefit of all those whom I may have drawn into sin 
by my example and encouragement, I leave to the world this 
my last declaration, which I deliver in the presence of the 
great God, who knows the secrets of all hearts, and before 
whom I am now preparing to be judged. 
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“ That from the bottom of my soul I detest and abhor the 
whole course of .my former wicked life. 

“ That I think I can never sufficiently admire the goodness 
of God, who has given me a true sense of my pernicious 
opinions and vile practices, by which I have hitherto lived 
without hope and without God in the world, have been an open 
enemy to Jesus Christ, doing the utmost despite to the Holy 
Spirit of grace. 

“ And that the greatest testimony of my love to such is. to 
warn them, in the name of God, and as they regard the wel- 
fare of their immortal souls, no more to deny his being or his 
providence, or despise his goodness; no more to make a mock 
of sin, or contemn the pure and excellent religion of my ever- 
blessed Redeemer ; through whose merits alone, I, one of the 
greatest of sinners, do yet hope for mercy and forgiveness. 
Amen.” 

The examples of Augustine and Richard Cecil will at once 
be recalled in this connection. In early life both of them dis- 
regarded the counsels and prayers of pious parents, and fol. 
lowed the devices of their own hearts. Both of them were 
prodigals. Although the latter was at one time so obedient to 
his father as to obey him to the letter, yet he became the occa- 
sion of much grief. One day, when Richard was.a little boy, 
his father took him with him to the India House. While he 
was transacting his business within, the lad was directed to 
wait for him at one of the doors. On finishing his business, 
the father, entirely forgetting his son, went out at another door. 
In the evening Mrs. Cecil inquired for the boy, when her hus- 
band was reminded of his neglect, and having told where he 
left him, he remarked, “‘ You may depend on it, he is still wait- 
ing where I appointed him.” He repaired immediately to the 
India House, and found him in the very spot where he left him. 
Yet, this same boy afterwards threw off the wholesome re- 
straints of home, and became a grief to his godly mother. He 
returned, however, from the paths of folly, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to the service of Christ. 

Also,a son of Rev. Legh Richmond became a vicious wan- 
derer, forsook his home, and drank the cup of dissipation to 
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the dregs. But ere he died, he renounced his folly, wept tears 
of penitence over his career, and left the world lamenting his 
sins, and glorying in the cross. 

These facts show that prodigals have been not only nume- 
rous, but often the sons of the wisest and holiest parents. It 
is so now. As we mentally survey the narrow circle of our 
acquaintance, no less than sixteen families appear, wherein such 
unnatural sons have caused anxiety, sorrow and wretchedness. 
Whence springs this evil? We shall not attempt to exhibit 
the causes of such prodigality ; for this may be impossible. 
There are instances where no one feels competent to discover 
the cause. Mystery envelopes the strange, heartless course of 
the erring ones. But the subject suggests some practical 
thoughts that we may venture to record. , 

There are some vicious youth and young men who requir? 
hardships and suffering to bring them to repentance. They 
spurn parental advice and entreaties, and deprecate the re- 
straints of home, until they have a bitter experience in some 
“ far country,” without a friend to lift them up and bless. 
They would never appreciate home, with its sacred ties of love, 
and its sweet delights, without some such schooling of hunger 
and disease. The young prodigal of the Scriptures never 
loved his home until he was compelled to eat with ‘ swine’ in 
a land of strangers. When he would have devoured the husks 
to satisfy his ravenous appetite, his thoughts ran back to the 
loaded table in his father’s house. Then kindness, love, 
plenty, comfort, all of which blest his boyhood, seemed val- 
uable indeed. With a glad heart he could then return to obey 
and love. So it has been with thousands. Of the sixteen pro- 
digals mentioned as coming within the circle of our acquaint 
ance, several of them have returned to confess their sins, and 
henceforth walk uprightly ; but in every instance God brought 
them into terrible straits. Sickness on distant shores, ship- 
wreck in fearful storms, the hardships and perils of war, pov- 
erty and woe of various sorts and degree, were parts of the 
discipline that made them better. So that it is not always the 
saddest experience of parents when reckless sons leave them 
for parts unknown. It may be the ordering of a wise Prov- 
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idence to reform the striplings in the school of hardship and 
suffering. As the only way to secure a thorough and early 
reformation, it may be a plan of God. This truth, if parents 
have been faithful to discharge their duties, riay furnish con- 
solation and hope in their trials. Those sons who have been 
wisely instructed and trained by judicious, Christian fathers 
and mothers, cannot utterly forget the lessons of youth, when 
their day of sorrow comes. They are likely to turn with pen- 
itent and loving hearts to the scenes of their happy childhood. 
And this thought derives additional force from the fact that 
prodigals are not always made of the worst boys in the family 
or neighborhood. Often they are among the amiable and gen- 
erous-hearted. Cordial impulses sometimes unite them to 
enticing, dangerous companions, and they become ensnared 
and ruined in consequence of their confiding natures and 
amiable tempers. Sometimes, also, too sanguine hopes lead 
them into treacherous enterprises, and consequent disappoint- 
ment and despair sends them headlong down the precipice of 
vice. Many youth whom we are compelled to love for their 
noble spirit are thus made prodigals. They are by no means 
the worst, most wicked boys to be found. 

The prodigal of the Scriptures was a “ younger’? son, and 
there is a lesson in the fact. We have called to mind the 
sixteen aforesaid cases, and every one of them were “ young- 
er” except three, and these were only sons. But in every in- 
stance where more than one son was in the family, the prodigal 
was a “ younger” one. Doubtless thisis generally true, and 
the question arises, why is itso? We have often heard the 
remark, in reply to inquiries concerning the evil course of a 
youth, “he is the youngest you know, and has always been in- 
dulged.” That a “ younger” son is more likely to be indulged 
than the eldest, there is no doubt. He is petted not only by 
parents, but also by older brothers and sisters. It is a law of 
many families that the older children shall always yield to the 
younger. The wishes of the latter are ever gratified, while 
those of the former are frequently denied. In this manner the 
‘ younger” son is often trained to have his own way, so that 
he is quite prepared, at the age of eighteen, to run in the'path 
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of prodigality. Whether here is found a true reason for the 
recklessness of “* younger” sons or not, it is an important matter 
for parents to ponder. 

While, as we have said, it is not our design to suggest caus- 
es of such youthful recklessness, we may properly say that re- 
gard for two things, in the training of sons, will tend to save 
them from ruin. The first is, to educate them for some definite 
pursuit, that they may continually have a worthy object to en- 
gross their attention. Hundreds of youth make shipwreck of 
their hopes in consequence of having no high, commanding pur- 
pose of life. They are not reared to make anything in particu- 
lar ; and for the want of some all-absorbing object, to inspire 
their hearts with manly resolves and quenchless zeal, they turn 
aside to the follies and wickedness of the world. The second 
lesson to be imparted is, that true dignity is found in active 
usefulness, and not in ease and indolence. In the present 
state of society, when wealth is made the basis of rank and in- 
fluence to such a degree, young men are apt to place too much 
dependence upon the acquisition of riches. Their ideal of com- 
fort, happiness and honorable distinction, is the ability to sur- 
round themselves with costly display of furniture, and other 
things that contribute to earthly splendor. This has proved 
the ruin of many. Whereas, if their ideal of dignity is eminent 
usefulness, after which they strive with becoming manliness, 
they will be established in virtuous principles, and win the ap- 
probation of all who know them. 

Look now at the engraving. Behold the prodigal at the 
most interesting point of his career! He has satisfied himself 
with the fruits of disobedience, and has returned to his now 
sweet home. He is within sight of the “dear native spot,” 
when his father beholds him in the distance, and recognizes 
him as his long-lost son. With an overflowing heart he runs 
to meet and embrace him, though he returns in rags and pov- 
erty. He forgets his ungrateful acts in his joy to behold his 
face. No mention is made of the long, dreary weeks and 
months of sadness which the father spent over his son’s unnat- 
ural course. They were doubtless weeks and months of melan- 
choly thoughts and unavailing tears. Oft as each day return- 
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ed, or oft as he awoke and mused at midnight, his heart turned 
away to his wayward, wandering boy. Oh, the depth of his 
grief as he thought of the past, and looked into the future! 
Were the unfaithful son dead, and lying beside the dust of oth- 
er loved ones in the church-yard, he would meekly and cheer- 
fully bow to the stroke. Butit is keener anguish to see a 
child plunge into sin, and turn his back upon the endearments 
of home, and make himself loathsome and vile in the view of 
‘good men and true.” And that loving mother, who can de 
scribe the bitterness of her wo? The inspired writer utters 
not a word concerning her feelings or her fate : but inspiration 
is not necessary to understand the anguish of her soul. Her 
days of gloom and weeping — her nights of restlessness and 
dreams — her melancholy moods and deep-drawn sighs — her 
blasted hopes and wasted plans — these are parts of the moth- 
er’s untold experience ! 

We have here a picture of much that is passing in 
families where vicious sons have entailed sorrow upon the mem- 
bers. And we have only to add, that in nearly every instance 
where the scene has been turned to joy by the prodigal’s peni- 
tent return, they were the sons of pious, praying parents. We 
know not of a single exception among the sixteen wanderers to 
whom we have referred. Those who have reformed, and re- 
solved to walk circumspectly the remainder of their days, are 
the children of Christian parents. Who shall say that there is 
not an intimate connection hetween the faithful counsels and 
effectual prayers of righteous parents and the reformation of 
Vicious sons? Throw around thoughtless youth the restraints 
of pious lessons and fervent prayers, day after day and year 
after year, and cords are woven that may withstand a long sea- 
son of dissipation. Besides, there is a prayer-hearing God, who 
holds the hearts of the vicious and the good, alike in his own 
hand. The voice of the supplicating father or mother ascends 
to his throne and is heard. It is their last resort — their only 
hope. To no other being can they make a successful appeal in 
their dire extremity. If God does not hear and answer, the 
prodigal is lost. 
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THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


BY REV. E. PORTER DYER. 


Wuere the fire is brightly burning ** Oh! how lost is my condition, — 
On the hearth of home are yearning Yet, amid my deep contrition, 
Hearts to welcome thy returning, Rises yet one deep elysian, 
Cheerless, melancholy one! | Which forbids me to despair ,— 
Hearts, which never think uf spurning /|When my father makes provision 
Thee, for aught that thou hast done. There is plenty and to spare. 


As they sit and watch each ember, \‘* While these grateful memories throng 
By the fireside of December, her, 
They, thy blooming youth remember, |Grows my soul’s intent the stronger; — 
With a love forever new; [For with gaunt and ghostly hunger, 
And the weary, sad days number, | I shall perish here, I know, 
Since thou bad’st them all adieu. If I wait but little longer; — 
; | So Iwill arise and go. 


There, thy fond and faithful mother — 
Who has loved thee as no other — ‘* Rise and go from my transgressing ; 
And thy sister and thy brother, i\From this famine so distressing; 

Wait and watch for thy return; |And my guilt and sin confessing, 
While the blessing of thy father At my father’s feet I’ll lie; 

In his breast for thee doth burn. For he may impart his blessing, 
And if not, I can but die.”’ 


| 
| 
} 


In the paths of sin and danger, Ei 


Thou hast been a reckless ranger, iNow, thy resolution taken, 
And an alien and a stranger Let thy purpose be unshaken 

In a far and famished land, — For thou can’st not be mistaken, 
Yet return, no guilt-avenger | O, repentant Prodigal ! 

Waits to smite thee with the hand. Thy return, at home, will waken 


| Joy no mortal tongue can tell. 
| 


Though thy feet afar have wandered, 

Though thy substance all is squandered, There the best robe is preparing, 
And in hunger thou hast pondered And a gold ring for thy wearing, 
Wretched, desolate, forlorn, And lo! sandals one is bearing, 

Not a heart from thee is sundered | And thy sire upon his staff, 
In the home were thou wast bord. ‘Now to meet thee forth is faring, 
While they ‘‘ kill the fatted calf.’” 
“Ah !’? methinks I hear thee saying, | 
‘** What a fool [am for straying, — In the distance now he traces 
I, a tyrant?s voice obeying, — That, which all the past effaces, 
Dealing husks to fattening swine; (As thy soul itself abases, 
Till, in hunger. half I’m praying, | Lying prostrate on the ground,) 
Would their happier lot were mine. |Wheretore runs he, and embraces? 
Thou wast lost, and thou art found. 


A Gem FROM AN OLD Boox.—It has been eloquently and truly said, 
that if Christianity were compelled to flee from the mansions of the great 
the academies of philosophers, the halls of legislators, or the throngs of 
business men, we should find her last retreat with women at the fireside. 
Her last audience would be the children gathering round the knee of a 
mother ; the last sacrifice, the secret prayer, escaping in silence from her 

lips, and heard, perhaps, only at the throne of God. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, LAWS OF HEALTH, &c. 
NUMBER IV. 
BY WILLIAM M. CORNELL, A. M., M. D. 
MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 


Hon. Horace Mann's Question — Doctor’s Answer — Great Mortality 
-among Children — Causes — Violation of Natural Laws — Unskilful 

Midwives — Poisonous Mother's Milk — Over-feeding of Infants — Bos- 

ton not so bad as New York in poisonous milk — Great proportion of 

deaths among the foreign population — Pins not to be ‘used — Infants 
should be protected from being drenched and drugged. 

In 1849, the Hon. Horace- Mann, then Secretary of the 
‘¢ Massachusetts Board of Education,” in his zeal for the health 
of the children of this Commonwealth, proposed the following 
question to Drs. James Jackson and Marshall 8. Perry, of Bos- 
ton, and 8S. B. Woodward, of Worcester, and Edward Jarvis, 
of Dorchester: ‘ From a retrospect of your extensive medical 
practice, and from your observations on health and longevity, 
how great a proportion of disease, of suffering of a diminution 
of the physical capacity of usefulness, and of the abridgement 
of life, comes from sheer ignorance, and which, therefore, we 
might hope to see averted, if people had that degree of knowl- 
edge which is easily attainable.” 

To this question, thus officially propounded, by one who was 
then exerting more influence upon the rising generation, as it 
respected education and health, (or rather, education alone, for 
I consider that the means of preserving health are a constitu 
ent part of education) than any other man in our community, 
these eminent physicians returned for answer, “ More than one 
half.”’ One of them said, “ three-fourths.” These men were 
not fools. Noone who ever knew them will believe they were 
fanatics. They spoke “‘ the words of truth and soberness.”’ 

But if this is true of the community, generally, it is more 
emphatically so of infants. In the weekly bills of mortality, in 
the four great Atlantic cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, more than one-third of the deaths are of infants 
or of children under five years of age. For the week ending 
Saturday, July 23, 1858, out of a total of sixty-eight deaths in . 
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the city of Boston, seventeen were under one year old. In 
New Orleans, and in many others of the Southern cities, the 
mortality of infants is proportionally larger than in those upon 
the Atlantic. This should be a startling truth, and it ought to 
arouse the whole community, and summon them to action re- 
specting such fearful slaughter. 

Why is it?. If “more than one-half of a// the deaths are 
from sheer ignorance, and might be averted,’ what proportion 
of this one-third are traceable to the ignorance, culpable igno- 
rance and neglect of parents and guardians? Will not the blood 
of these “poor innocents” be found in their skirts ? 

What then are some of the ways and means in and by which 
this fearful mortality is accomplished ? 

1. First then, by violating God’s natural laws in such inter- 
marriages as have been heretofore named ; and in other ways, 
what was said by Isaiah of the Jews, there morally applied, is 
now literally true, “‘ The children are come to the birth, and 
there is not strength to bring forth,’ consequently they die. 
This is the fate of many. Thus, “ the iniquity of the fathers is 
visited upon the children not yet born.” 

2. Many infants fall victims to the ignorance and injudicious 
interference and management at birth, (in officiously attempting 
to aid, but really thwarting nature,) of both male and female 
accouchers. But, as this may be considered a delicate subject 
tobring before the public, we only add, non-professional men 
have no adequate conception of the vast number tltat die from 
the cause here named. 

3. Many infants die from the poisonous effect of the mother’s 
milk. In all ordinary cases, the mother is the most proper 
nurse for the child, and she is an unnatural mother, and unwor- 
thy of the name, who refuses to perform this duty. 

But there are cases where the mother is totally unqualified 
for such a trust ; such are some of these, — where she is of a 
scrofulous or consumptive habit, or where she has some other 
disease or physical incapacity. I knew a lady whose first two 
children died of convulsions, before they were three months’ 
old. She was advised not to nurse the third child. But the 
advice was unheeded. That, also, died like the others. She 
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was blessed with the fourth child, and so much was said, both 
by the father and the physician, that she never nursed it. This 
child is still alive and healthy, and she has since borne two oth- 
ers, neither of which has she nursed, and both are now healthy 
children. The writer is confident it is not too much to say 
that many children, who would otherwise have lived and been 
healthy, have been poisoned by the mother’s milk. A woman 
may also be disqualified for nursing her child by epilepsy, or by 
a tendency to insanity, or from mal-formation of the organs of 
nutrition for the child. These have been known to be totally 
unfitted for the use designed by Providence, by artificial pres- 
sure or tight lacing. Some are too nervous or excitable ever 
to be the nurses of their own children. An infant has been 
known to be thrown into convulsions by immediately taking 
milk from a woman who has just indulged in a fit of anger, or 
violent passion. 

4. A fourth cause of the death of some infants, is over-feed- 
ing them. They nurse too often and too much. Two children 
had died in one family before the age of two years. The third 
child was taken sick. An irregular medical practitioner was 
the family physician. When a regular physician was called to 
see this third child, the wife of the man who had been the phy- 
sician, was holding the sick child in her arms; and, upon the 
entering of the physician, she said, ‘They have lost all their 
former children, and we wish, if you can do anything for this 
one, that you would, for we are afraid it will die, and we don’t 
want it to die on our hands.” The child was examined, and 
it was found that what disease it had, had first been induced 
by over-feeding, and then augmented by over and unsuitable 
drugging. But little medicine was given, and the mother was 
told ‘‘ not to nurse the child oftener than once in four hours.” 
The advice was followed, the child recovered, and is still liv- 
ing and healthy,and still another has been added to the family, 
and brougbt up in the same way, and is strong and healthy, 

‘having scarcely ever been sick. No child should ever be nurs- 
ed oftener than once in four hours. Let this rule be adopted 
and perseveringly adhered to, and the sickness of infants will 
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be diminished at least, one-half. Regularity in the time of the 
child’s taking its nutriment, should be established from the first. 
Upon order, in this particular, the health of the child and the 
peace and comfort of the parents are greatly dependent. Can- 
ker and a low, or debilitated state of the young mother’s health, 
often demand for her own safety, that she should cease to nurse 
her child. Many a young and feeble mother has gone down to 
an early grave from a reluctance to relinquish this charge suffi- 
ciently early. 

As it respects poisonous milk, with which children are often 
fed, Boston is not so bad as New York, but she approximates 
sufficiently near to her larger sister, in this respect. 

It should also be stated that, a far larger proportion of 
deaths among children, takes place among the foreign, than 
among the native population ; and, the wonder is, that among 
our foreigners, not that so many of their children die ; but, 
when all the attending circumstances, such as neglect, filth, ex- 
posure, scanty and unwholesome food, &c., are taken into the 
account, that any live. 

In dressing infants, two things should always be remember- 
ed —never to use pins, and ever to avoid tight compresses. 
These often cause great inconvenience, and, sometimes, loss of 
life. 

The infant’s face should never be so covered as in the least 
to impede its respiration. Many children have been suffocat- 
ed in consequence of disobeying this precept. 

An infant’s eyes should never be exposed to the rays of the 
sun, or the full glare of a bright light. Infantile opthalmia, 
neuralgia, and serious diseases of the head, are often the conse- 
quence of neglecting this advice. 

The recently-born infant should be sacredly protected and 
scrupulously guarded against the officious interference of all 
grand-mothers, old nurses and doating dames, who would com- 
pel it to swallow sweetened rum, whiskey, gin, molasses and 
water, or castor-oil, paregoric, and the whole paraphernalia of 
such like materials as it is liable to be drenched with, by those 
who give place to “ old wives’ fables” upon this matter. They 
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are all, in whole, and in every part, not only unnecessary, but 
positively injurious; and every “wise woman” who would 
build up her house, and have her “ children like olive plants 
round about the table,” 


“ Should purge her family around, 
And make such wicked flee.” 


HOME. 
BY MARY GRACE HALPINE, 


IN the golden morn of life, when joyous health 
Flushes the glowing cheek, and fires the eye, 
We seek the busy walks of life, the world’s 
Broad fields of battle. To win the goal, we deem 
No struggle too severe, no toil too arduous — 
For to the eager spirit toil is joy, 
And rest is irksome. But when the eye 
Grows dim in sickness, and when fever lays 
His burning hand upon the aching brow, 
And when the hand refuses to obey 
The spirit that would goad it on to toil 
Seyond its strength, and the brain reels, as ‘neath 
A blow from unseen hands, we turn to home. 
From the cold gaze of strangers, and the stare 
Of curiosity, the trembling spirit shrinks ; 
We yearn to greet the low and soothing tone, 
The kindly glance, and the warm clasping hands 
Of those we love at home! 


O! I have seen 
Full many a proud and lofty dwelling, 
The gay abode of wealth and luxury, 
Whose walls were graced with polished mirrors, 
Upon whose softly covered floors the foot 
Falls echoless. And I have heard the voice 
Of flattery, and the gently breathing strain 
Of softest adoration. But the room 
Which I may call “my own,” across whose threshold 
The intrusive foot of stranger or of friend 
May not unbidden pass — its furniture 
Time-worn and marred by the e’er busy hand 
Of change, (relics of better days ) the birds, 
The books that seem like old familiar friends — 
Are dearer to the heart than all the pomp 
Which wealth can purchase or ambition crave. 
The brother’s glance of pride, the sister’s smile 
Of gentle sympathy, the mother’s word 
Of fond approval,.are dearer to the soul 
Than the high-sounding words of compliment 
That reach the ear, but leave the heart untouched. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 


BY CATHARINE A. TROWBRIDGE. 


CONCLUDED. 


TEN years have passed away. The scene of our story is re- 
moved to a wretched locality in the cityof New York. There, 
in a scantily furnished apartment, sits a young girl of twenty. 
Her face is pale and worn, her form thin and wasted. Her 
whole appearance is that of a confirmed invalid, suggesting the 
need of a quiet, comfortable sick chamber, a tender assiduous 
nurse, and a skilful physician. But far different from these 
were the surroundings of the poor invalid. A close confined 
apartment was her home ; nor was one pain relieved or soften. 
ed by the gentle sympathy of a mother or sister. Not 
even the boon of rest was hers; for the stern necessity of 
ceaseless toil was upon her. Her thin, wasted hand clasped 
the garment which must be finished the following day, and 
the attenuated fingers plied the needle which was seldom suf- 
fered to rest. 

For a moment the work is laid upon the table, and the thin 
hands are clasped to the throbbing temples, and the thought 
— the dream of rest is indulged. But in another moment the 
work is resumed. Such dreams, are not for her. There is 
no rest but in the grave. The work must be finished the fol- 
lowing day, or the rent cannot be paid, and is not this misera- 
ble apartment far better than to be turned into the open street. 
And again the needle is briskly plied. 

A neighboring clock strikes the hour of eleven. The 
sound suggests a new thought to the mind of the poor sewing 
girl. “I can endure this torturing pain no longer,” she mur- 
mured. “Dr. G. will be in his office at this hour, I will go 
and consult him. It is hard to ask another favor of one who 
has already bestowed so many, but it must be done.” 

The poor girl laid aside her work, and was soon prepared 
for her walk. When she reached the office, she was fortunate 
enough to find the doctor at liberty. 

“Do you know me ?” she asked, as he offered her a seat. 

14 
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The doctor looked inquiringly at his visitor. 

“Do you remember your kind gratuitous visits to —— 
street, two months ago ?”” She asked. 

The mention of the locality recalled to the mind of the 
physician the cheerless apartment where he had witnessed the 
rapid decline and peaceful death of one of the lowly children 
of poverty, poor indeed in this world, but rich in faith, and 
heir to an inheritance which many of those rich in worldly 
possessions shall never win. He remembered also the affec- 
tionate daughter who night and day, with the most devoted 
filial love, watched by her mother’s lowly couch, and in the 
tliin pale face before him, he recognized that dutiful daughter. 

“‘T remember those visits,” he replied, and now I recognize 
your countenance, but it is even thinner and paler than it then 
was. You are quite ill, are you not ?” he asked with much 
kindness of manner. 

*“ Indeed, Sir, I am,” was the reply. ‘I fear you will think 
me very bold to trouble you; but I suffer so much that I have 
been driven to trespass upon your well-known kindness, 
and come to you for advice, though I have nothing to offer.” 

“You did right to come to me,” replied the benevolent 
physician. “ If I can do anything to help you, I will gladly pre- 
scribe for you without fee or reward.” 

He then made several inquiries relative to his patient’s com- 
plaints and mode of life, but after listening to her replies, he 
looked grave. ¢ 

“@an’t you do anything for me?” inquired the maiden 
anxiously ; for she had observed the expression of his 
countenance. 

“‘T can help you,” was the reply, if it is in your power to 
follow my directions, but there, I fear, will be the difficulty.” 

“T know I have very little with which to purchase medicine, 
was the sorrowfully spoken reply. 

“It is not medicine you need. But, rest is the thing re- 
quired. Itis the needle that is destroying your life. Your 
constitution is not strong enough to endure this ceaseless toil. 
If you can rest, I can help you.” 
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“ Ah, doctor, that I cannot do, I must work constantly to 
obtain a shelter, and the barest necessaries of life.” 

“JT feared as much. It is the case of hundreds, in this 
great city. God help them; the physician cannot.” 

“Ts there no help for me then?” 

‘7 can give you medicine which may afford some slight 
relief, but only rest can really help you. Have you no friends 
who can aid you in this extremity ? ” 

*“ None.” 

The physician prepared some simple medicine, and then 
dismissed his patient with a sigh, sensible how little his skill 
could avail in such a case. 

Do not think he was hard-hearted, reader, that he did no 
more than this. Soon would his limited income have been 
expended, and his own family reduced, had he undertaken to 
relieve all the cases of suffering which came under his obser- 
vation, and awakened the sympathies of a heart of more than 
ordinary benevolence. He did feel an emotion of tender pity 
for the friendless orphan, and, when she left him, resolved to 
interest in her case some one able to relieve her; but ere 
night he was called to witness scenes of deeper woe, which 
banished from his mind the thoughts of his morning visitor. 

The poor invalid returned home to resume her hopeless 
toil. Day after day she toiled on, each week becoming more 
thin and wasted, until she was but a shadow of her former 
self. 

There was little in that wasted form, and in those sunken 
eyes to remind one of the bright, blooming, and mirthful 
child, who ten years before was a general favorite in the quiet 
town of B., yet this friendless sewing girl was no other than 
Emily Gibson, who ten years before had befriended the despis- 
ed grand-daughter of old Marcus Lane. 

Life, in its ceaseless revolutions and change, had brought 
the careless, light-hearted girl to such a fate as this. Nine 
years before, her father removed to the city of New York, and 
there engaged in business with flattering prospects. But 
reverses came. Losses and disappointments took the place of 
the prosperity he had hoped to win, and when, after a resi- 
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dence of four years in the city, Mr. Gibson died, no property 
remained for the bereaved widow and fatherless child. 

Mrs. Gibson immediately undertook the task of providing , 
for her own support, and was much assisted by Emily, now a 
girl of fifteen. Emily had been well instructed in the princi- 
ples and duties of that holy religion whose teachings enable 
its humble disciples to climb safely the mount of prosperity, 
or descend cheerfully and trustingly into the deep vale of 
adversity. Her character was elevated, refined, and ennobled 
by the ordeal through which she was called to pass. It was 
beautiful to behold the earnest piety, and the sweet filial 
affection with which she strove to discharge the onerous 
duties of her nev position, and lighten the burden now de- 
volved on her only remaining parent. 

But at the close of another five years a new grief fell upon 
the heart of Emily. Her mother’s health began to fail. Day 
by day she grew weaker, until it became evident she was 
sinking in a rapid decline. The double duty of nursing the 
invalid and toiling for the support of both now devolved upon 
Emily, but she was sustained by filial affection, and a trusting 
faith in Him who held the chastening rod. 

But all this was too much for a frame constitutionally fra- 
gile. When that dear mother was laid in her last resting 
place, and Emily returned alone to the apartment now so des 
olate, she felt that her strength also was giving way. It was 
with daily increasing weariness and pain that she fulfilled the 
tasks which must be accomplished, until at last she was driven 
to the expedient of consulting the kind physician who had 
attended her mother in her last illness. For weeks after this 
visit, she continued her toil with little interruption, sometimes 
in her own apartment, and sometimes at the dwellings of her 
employers. 

One day, when carrying home some work just completed, 
she met in the street a lady for whom she had often sewed. 

“How fortunate that I should meet you just here,” said 
the lady. “It has saved me a long walk to look youup. I 
have found a new patron for you, a lady who wishes for a 
good seamstress, and to whom I have recommended you. She 
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desires you to come immediately, and has work enough to 
employ you three or four weeks. Her name is Mrs. St. Clair, 
and she lives in Fifth Avenue. It is a fine chance for you.” 

Once such a proposal would have been welcomed by Emily 
with pleasure; but now she had become so ill that the thought 
of three or four weeks constant toil, and a long walk each 
day in going and returning from the scene of her labors, 
seemed very formidable. 

“T will go,” she said, but the assent was uttered faintly ; 
for in her heart was a deep conviction that there was not suf- 
ficient strength remaining in her enfeebled frame to perform 
the proposed labor. 

* Will you go to-morrow ?” 

“T will,” said Emily, but the promise was faintly spoken, 
and there was no heartiness in the tone. It was plain that 
the lady was disappointed, for she had expected that Emily 
would be very glad of the work. 

Poor Emily! how could she be very glad of work when 
every fibre and nerve of her system was crying out for rest, 
rest, rest! how could she welcome with the expected smile of 
satisfaction that which was hastening her down to the grave. 
Work is often an angel of mercy to the poor, where there is 
strength to perform the task, but when that strength has 
departed, the angel of mercy must be an angel of rest. Was 
no such angel hovering on the wing to bring relief to this 
drooping victim of poverty ? 

The next morning Emily started on her long walk. A few 
weeks earlier that walk would have invigorated her feeble 
frame, suffering from close confinement ; but now she was too 
weak to bear it. When she at last reached the residence of 
Mrs. St. Clair, she was quite overcome with fatigue. The 
dwelling seemed to Emily a palace of wealth, and as she 
looked at its regal proportions and dimensions, and its beau- 
tiful architecture, her heart sank. How could she, weary 
and exhausted, expect to give satisfaction, even in her hum- 
ble calling, to the fastidious mistress of that princely man- 
sion? 
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Summoning all her courage, she rang the bell. A servant 
in livery answered the call, to whom she gave her name and 
business, and was at once admitted and passed over to the 
care of a female servant, by whom she was conducted to the 
room devoted to that four weeks of toil. Here she was left 
alone. Completely exhausted, she sank upon a lounge, striv- 
ing to forget all else, and improve this brief space in gaining 
strength for the toil of the day. Here we will leave her, 
while we visit another apartment of the luxurious mansion. 

It is the nursery. On the sofa sits a beautiful young 
woman, in an elegant morning wrapper. In her arms is a 
cherub infant of three months. The lady is Mrs. St. Clair, 
the young mistress of that elegant mansion. The child in 
her arms is her first-born. Very beautiful is the lady in 
form and feature, but more than ordinarily beautiful at this 
moment, as those faultless features are illuminated by the 
light of deep maternal love, while she bends over her first- 
born. 

The door opens. It is Mr. St. Clair. 

‘** Ah, here you are, my love,” he says, an affectionate smile 
lighting his noble, manly face, as he looks upon wife and 
child. ‘I always know where to find you, when you are 
missing. Where is nurse ?” 

‘“‘ T have sent her off for a little time. I like to get rid of 
her now and then, and have my precious one all to myself. 
But Edward, my dear, I fear our little one is not quite well. 
I wish you would call at the doctor’s' office, and ask him to 
step in here before night.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear little wife. Why only see how sweetly 
he is sleeping this very moment. I beg to know where you find 
a symptom of illness.” 

‘<T fear he is feverish; it seoms to me his flesh is hot, and 
he has started and moved uneasily several times since I have 
been holding him for the last fifteen minutes.” 

“Then, my dear you had better lay him in his crib. No 
doubt he will sleep more quietly there,” said Mr. St. Clair, 
with a smile. “I really do not believe that he needs anything 
except it is a little wholesome neglect.” 
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“ Ah, Edward, you love to tease me about the dear little fel- 
low ; but really I do fear he is not quite well. You will call 
on the doctor as you go down town, will you not ?” 

* Certainly, if you wish it, though I cannot think itneces- 
sary.” 

** You men don’t understand such things. You never worry 
till it is too late. I wish I had —” 

“Wish you had what?” said Mr. St. Clair, gaily. Then he 
added, tenderly and more seriously, “‘ If you have a wish un- 
gratified, name it, and if money or love can procure what you 
desire, it shall be yours.” 

Mrs. St. Clair raised her eyes to her husband’s face, and 
met his affectionate glance. 

** Dear Edward, how kind you always are,” she said. 

“‘ But, my love, this does not answer my question. It does 
not tell me what you wish for.” 

‘“¢T believe, dear Edward, it is wrong for any one so favored 
and blessed as myself, to wish for any boon not granted, but I 
sometimes find myself wishing I had what was never mine, a 
sister. I fancy, 1 suppose, that a sister would sympathize in 
some of my woman’s solicitudes and anxieties.” 

“ Such as that little Edward is sick, when he is sleeping in 
perfect health,” said Mr. St. Clair, with a smile. “ Well, I 
wish it was in my power to give you a sister.” 

At this moment a servant appeared at the door. 

“The girl whom you engaged to sew for you has come,” she 
said. 

“ Very well, Margaret, I will go and see her in a few min. 
utes,” said the mistress of the mansion. 

But the few minutes was lengthened out to a full half hour ; 
for the nurse had improved her leave of absence to go out for 
a short time, and had left her young charge in the care of his 
mother longer than she intended, and Mr. St. Clair lingered 
in the nursery with his wife and child until the return of the 
mistress of that domain. 

When Mrs. St. Clair at last repaired to the apartment to 
which the seamstress had been conducted, she found her in a 
quiet slumber. It was far enough from Emily’s intentions to 
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take a morning sieste, but in the quietness and stillness of the 
apartment, exhausted nature had asserted its claims to repose, 
and, ere she was aware, the wearied maiden was locked in 
slumber. The noiseless step of Mrs. St. Clair did not awaken 
the tired sleeper. 

‘+ Well, this is pretty business for a poor seamstress at this 
time of day,” was the first mental ejeculation of Mrs. St. 
Clair, as she saw how the case stood ; but the novelty of the 
thing excited her interest and curiosity, and she stepped 
lightly across the apartment, and stood by the side of the 
sleeper. 

The face was upturned in a way that gave her a full view of 
it. It was very pale, and thin,and sad. Sorrow and suffering 
had set their seal upon it, yet traces of beauty still lingered 
there. Mrs. St. Clair looked and gazed; her heart was 
touched. , 

“ Poor thing,” she murmured ; “ how wearied and sad she 
looks, more fit to be reposing thus than working for me. I am 
sure she is ill, or greatly fatigued. She is young, and is, or 
has been beautiful. I will not awaken her now; it would be 
cruel.” 

As she continued to gaze upon the sleeper, there was some- 
thing in the outline of that still face which aroused memories 
of the past. 

“ She reminds me of some one,” was the thought awakened. 
“T cannot tell of whom, but there is something familiar. Ah, 
I have it now. She looks as did my old friend Emily Gibson, 
when I went into her chamber and found her asleep, that time 
when she was recovering from a fever. The resemblance is 
striking ; that forehead, those eyebrows, the expression about 
the mouth, are so like. I can almost fancy it is Emily herself. 
I wonder what the poor girl’s name is. Let me see; Mrs. D. 
’ wrote it for me on a card, but I don’t believe I even looked at 
it.” 

Prompted by a new and strange interest in the poor sewing 
girl, Mrs. St. Clair left the room to look for the card. She 
found it. The name written upon it was Emily Gibson. Half 
bewildered, she returned with it to the side of the sleeper. 
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She looked first-at the card, then at the pale face before her, 
as if she would compare the name with the features. At last, 
as conviction fastened upon her mind, she murmured, “I can’t 
understand it; yet it must beso. This must indeed be my 
early friend, the friend of the once neglected grand-daughter of 
old Marcus Lane as he was called in B., but the now courted 
and envied Mrs. St. Clair. Changed indeed she is, but still 
the same. What strange fortune can have reduced her to 
this. She was a friend to mein the hour of my need, and 
simple justice require that I should befriend her in her need. 
I will befriend her, 1 can read in her face that she is worthy 
still of my warmest love.” 

Mrs. St. Olair left the room, and calling a faithful domestic, 

bade her watch by the side of the sleeper, and call her when 
she should awaken. Then she retired to her own room to 
take a retrospect of the past, and to meditate on the vicissitudes 
of life, which had so changed the relative social positions of 
herself and early friend. ; 
‘ Fanny Stevens and her mother left the village of B. a few 
months after the arrival of Mr. Gibson at‘New York. When 
Fanny had resided in the place a little more than a year, her 
grand-father and grand-mother both died of a prevailing in- 
fluenza, which had proved fatal to many aged people, and Mrs. 
Stevens and her daughter were left the sole occupants of the 
old homestead. But Mrs. Stevens was not the only child of 
the aged pair. There was one, who years before had left home 
to seek his fortune in the wide world. Influenced probably by 
the feeling that he had been neglected or undervalued in his 
native village, he left home with the secret detemination that 
the people of B. should never hear from him “till he had acquir- 
ed wealth sufficient to place him in a social position equal or 
superior to the haughtiest of those who had looked down on 
his humble family. 

So rigidly did he adhere to this resolution that even his 
parents received no intelligence of him, after he left them. If 
his conscience ever reproached him for this neglect of the duty 
he owed them, he hushed its remonstrances by the thought of 
all he would do for them, when he should return at 
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some future day with abundant means. : The wealth he sought 
was not, as it often is, sought in vain. In far off lands he he- 
came richer than he had ever imagined himself, even in his 
youthful dreams. 

Having reached the goal of his hope, he resolved to return 
home, and raise to affluence the humble family he had left. 
He came, but alas, too late to gladden the paternal hearts, 
which had so long looked and sighed for him, and mourned 
his seeming neglect. They had no need now of the beautiful 
mansion which his wealth could rear ; for they had found their 
last resting place in the lowly graveyard of ‘the village of 


But in the old and obsolete family mansion, Walter Lane 
found his widowed sister and her daughter. ~ On them he 
would lavish his wealth. The fair Fanny, as she bloomed 
into womanhood, would well repay his care, and become the 
joy and pride of her worthy uncle. He took them to an 
elegant house ina distant city, where no pains or expense 
were spared in the education of Fanny, who at once became 
his pride and pet. - 

Of all these events Mrs. St. Clair took a retrospective view 
as she sat in her boudoir, while Emily still slumbered. She 
thought of the long, sad week, when, a stranger, neglected 
and despised, she had made her entrance into the village 
school of B . She remembered the kindness and warm 
friendship of Emily Gibson, which had restored her from lone- 
liness and neglect. She thought of the lone winter when she 
and her mother were the sole occupants of the old homestead ; 
of the coming of her kind uncle in the spring; of the luxur- 
ious home to whieh he had transplanted them; and of all the 
endearments and indulgencies lavished upon her under that 
roof. She thought, too, of the time when the noble and manly 
Edward St. Clair had sought out and won her heart, and of 
the hour when he had proudly borne her as his bride to that 
princely mansion. 

It was a bright vision on which memory rested, as it travel- 
led the history of that period, but she heaved a deep sigh as 
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her mind turned from its contemplation to the thought of all 
her friend must have suffered during the same period. 

Half an hour after Mrs. St. Clair left the apartment, Emily 
awakened very suddenly. At first she could not comprehend 
where she was; but as recollection returned, she cast a half- 
frightened glance at the domestic who was sitting near, and 
evidently had been watching her repose. 

‘“‘T was so very, very tired,” she said apologistically, ‘“‘ and 
the room was so quiet, that I fell asleep quite unawares. But 
I will go to work now. Can you tell me what I am to do?” 

“J will call Mrs. St. Clair. She directed me to do so, 
when you awoke,” was the reply. 

Emily looked troubled. 

“IT hope Mrs. St. Clair did not find me sleeping,” she said. 
“If she did she must have thought very strange of it.” 

‘‘She thought you looked weary and ill,” said the domestic 
kindly. ‘She bade me watch beside you, and be very careful 
not to disturb you.” 

“She must be very kind, but I am rested now, and would 
like to go to work.” 

The serv:nt left the room, and informed her mistress that 
the young seamstress had awakened and was ready for the 
work, adding, “‘ But really, ma’am, she don’t look fit to hold 
a needle.” 

“| will see to that,” said Mrs. St. Clair, “ you may return 
to your work now.” 

Emily awaited the appearance of Mrs. St. Clair with no 
small share of nervous anxiety. It seemed to her that she 
was weak, not only in body, but also in mind, that morning. 
The richness and elegance of her surroundings, and especially 
the awkwardness of being surprised sleeping, in the dwelling 
to which she had come, not for repose, but for labor, tended to 
produce a feeling of embarrassment unusual with her; for she 
was generally calm and self-possessed. As Mrs. St. Clair 
entered the room Emily ventured only a single, hasty glance, 
and then, with eyes bent on the floor, waited for her employer 
to speak. That lady crossed the apartment, and drawing a 
chair near to the embarrassed scamstress, sat down. This 
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movement was unexpected to Emily, but it only increased her 

confusion. She wished to speak, and apologize for her untime 
ly slumber; but her lips refused to break the silence. She 
felt, rather than saw,that the eyes of the mistress of the 
mansion were gazing earnestly into her face. At last one 
single word from Mrs. St. Clair broke the silence. That word 
was, “ Emily.” 

Emily started, and raised her eyes to the face of the 
speaker. 

“ Do you not know me?” inquired Mrs. St. Clair. “ Have 
you forgotten Fanny Stevens, or can you not recognize in Mrs. 
St. Clair the grand-daughter of Marcus Lane, of B ? 

Mrs. St. Clair was indeed much changed. The promise of 
beauty given in childhood had been more than realized in 
mature womanhood; yet as Emily gazed into her face, she 
recognized much of the old familiar look, and when the first 
feeling of bewildering surprise had passed away, she began.to 
realize that her old friend Fanny Stevens and the present Mrs. 
St. Clair were indeed one and the same. 

“Can it be that you are indeed my old friend Fanny 
Stevens!” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes, I am, Fanny,” said Mrs. St. Clair, as she folded 
Emily in her arms and showered kisses on cheek, lip and brow. 
For a brief space Emily was happy in that first fond embrace, 
which seemed to unite again the severed links of their friend- 
ship. But a moment’s reflection dissipated the bright vision. 
How could they again be united? Was there not an impassa- 
ble gulf between them? How could the wealthy, admired, and 
courted Mrs. St. Clair, and the poor, despised sewing girl be 
friends? That was a dream, an airy vision. 

Mrs. St. Clair observed the sad, desolate expression that 
succeeded the glow of satisfaction which had lighted up the 
face of her friend, and she partly divined the cause. Sitting 
down by Emily’s side, she took her hand, and held it with an 
affectionate pressure. 

“Dear Emily,” she said, “ shall not our old, sweet friend- 
ship be renewed. Never has it died out of my heart. How 
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often have I longed to meet you again. Does not your heart 
respond to mine ?” 

A deep sigh was the sole reply. 

“‘ Why this silence,” said Mrs. St. Clair, half reproachfully. 
“Have distance and separation banished from your heart its 
old love for me?” 

“Oh no,” said Emily deeply moved ; “ but you forget how 
widely we are now separated ; you, the favorite of fortune ; I, 
only a poor sewing girl.” 

“ Emily, have you forgotten how our friendship commenced ? 
Have you forgotten who I was, when you took me to your heart, 
and raised me from contempt and neglect? When you think 
of the past, can you do me the injustice to believe that I will 
suffer difference of social position to separate us now. Do not 
wrong me by such a thought. Promise me that you will never 
speak of this again. There shall be no difference of social 
position between us; for I will do by you as years ago you 
did by me, raise you to my own.” 

Emily was too much moved to reply, and could only press the 
hand she held in silence. 

After both had become more calm, each related to the other 
the main events of their history during their long separation, 
and Mrs. St. Clair listened to her friend’s sorrowful tale with 
deep and tearful interest. 

“You have now no ties to prevent youfrom being alto- 
gether mine,” she said, when Emily had finished her narrative. 
“Do you know, my dear, that only this morning I was wishing 
. fora sister. Now that blessing shall be mine; you, dear 
Emily, shall be my sister, and my wish shall be gratified. 
Shall it not be so?” 

“Your husband,” murmured Emily. 

“ Ah, I know what you would say. But you have nothing 
to fear in that direction. You know not how noble he is; 
how far above the petty follies and weaknesses of many in his 
station. We are of one heart and soul in all things. He will 
welcome you as a brother. You will be no stranger to him. 
He has heard of you often, and knows what a debt of gratitude 
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and love I owe you. But, dear Emily, all this is too much for 
you. How very pale you look. I must not forget that you 
are ill, and need care and nursing. I shall put you this very 
day under the charge of our good family physician. I have 
sent for him to see our precious babe. Edward says that it 
is only a fancy of mine that he is ill, and I think it probable that 
he is correct, but I have a patient for him now who certainly 
does need his services, and whose maladies are not imaginary, 
though I trust they will yield to repose, kindness, and care.” 

Emily Gibson resided for several years in the mansion which 
on that eventful morning she entered with timidity and trem- 
bling, in the humble capacity of seamstress. She was a be- 
loved and cherished inmate and friend. The roseate hue of 
health was soon restored to her cheeks. As the friend of Mrs. 
St. Clair, she was freely admitted to the most aristocratic 
circles, where her beauty and native ease and grace of manner 
won for her many admirers. 

Emily continued to bestow upon Mrs. St. Clair the warmest 
affections of her heart, until at last the time came when there 
was one who asked of her a love stronger, deeper, more ten- 
der than the purest sisterly affection, and the boon the young 
stranger asked was given. But in the eyes of the world, 
Emily and Fanny were only made more truly sisters by this 
new connection; for he who sought and won the hand of 
Emily wasa younger brother of Mr. Edward St. Clair. On 
his return from a long tour in Europe, he was fascinated by the 
beauty, and won by the many good qualities’of the chosen 
friend of his brother’s wife, and thus Emily Gibsom became in 
due time Mrs. George St. Clair. 

Often amid these new relations, so full of happiness, did her 
thoughts revert to that Sabbath evening when her mother ex- 
plained to her the golden rule, and strove to impress her mind 
with its beauty and fitness asarule of action. The kindness 
once rendered to the grand-child of old Mareus Lane, in obe- 
dience to the golden rule, had brought to her a rich reward ; 
had been returned to her in “good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over.” But in her prosperity 
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Emily St. Clair did not forget to make the golden rule the law 
of her life, and in after years many a heavy heart was lighten- 
ed, and many a sorrowful heart cheered by her kind minis- 
trations. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


DWIGHT MISSION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 

[ Mothers may be interested in the following Report of the Maternal Associa- 
tion among the Cherokee Indians, which has been forwarded to us for insertion. 
Weare happy to learn from the missionary who sends it, that the special in- 
fluence of the Spirit has been enjoyed among them for two years. — Ep.] 

In reviewing the past we are led in the first place, to ac. 
knowledge the goodness of God in preserving the lives of all 
the members of the Association both adult and juvenile. And 
while death has not been permitted to diminish our number, 
we have been encouraged by the addition of five adult and 
eighteen juvenile members, (including three births that have 
occurred in families previously connected with the Associa- 
tion, ) making in all sixteen mothers and fifty children who 
are members at the present time. 

Though comparatively few have been added to our number, 
still, we feel that we have made some advance during the past 
year... The object of the Association has been better under- 
stood — prejudice has been removed — and the meetings have 
been attended by more who cannot speak English. 

The monthly meetings of the Association have been regular- 
ly attended with the exception of the Semi-Annual meeting, 
which was omitted on account of sickness. 

The topics discussed at these meetings, have embraced a 
variety of subjects connected with the physical, mental, and 
moral training of the children committed to our care, and those 
who have attended the meetings have found them interesting 
and profitable. Frequently as some new truth has been pre 
sented to the mind, has the remark been heard, “If we had 
only known that before,” or “ that is true, but I never thought 
of it before” ; showing that our A:-sociation is accomplishing 
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good, by awakening the mind to think on subjects of the 
utmost importance in the right training of the rising genera. 
tion. 

Two members who were absent at our last Annual Meet. 
ing, are again with us, one having returned from a short 
residence in a distant part of the country, and the other — our 
beloved mission teacher — having recently returned from a 
visit to her eastern friends — has resumed her labors in school. 
May success attend her efforts, and may she long continue to 
be a helper indeed to those who have for the time committed 
their sons and daughters to her care, to be fitted for usefulness 
here and happiness hereafter. 

Two of the members of the Association are now living at a 
distance, so as to be unable to meet with us from time to 
time. One of them has removed to the State of Ohio, taking 
her little fatherless one with her. May the God of the widow 
be near and strengthen her in her doubly responsible task, and 
may the Father of the fatherless train her little one for His 
service. One of our juvenile members, (also a fatherless 
child) is in a distant State, there to be trained with a view of 
returning here better prepared for usefulness among her peo- 
ple. Shall we not make it a subject of special prayer that she 
may be thus fitted ? 

Two adult and five juvenile members of the Association 
have united with the church during the past year, three of 
whom were propounded for admission previous to our last 
Annual Meeting. 

In conclusion, we would say, that while there is much to 
encourage us, we need more and more to feel that our useful- 
ness as an Association depends on the blessing of our Heavenly 
Father, and will probably be in proportion to the degree of 
confidence with which we rely on Him to assist us in our ef- 
forts, and make our meeting together a source of spiritual 
benefit to us all. ‘* Let us not be weary in well-doing for in 


due time we shall reap if we faint not.” 
J. S. P. Sec’y. 
Dwight Mission, Cherokee Nation. April 14 1858. 
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AUTUMN. 
BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


“Oh, Autumn! why so soon 

Depi art the hues which make thy aia glad; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 

And leave thee wild and sad. ”— BRYANT. 

It seems but a few days since spring came in all her 
glorious beauty. March, with his sullen brow and boisterous 
winds, giving but a faint promise of the bloom that was ap- 
proaching; April with her bright, though changeful skies, 
alternately weeping and laughing ; May with her calm, sunny 
brow, and her lovely though fleeting flowers. Then came the 
full, fresh balm of summer, her skilful fingers weaving for the 
earth a brighter and more gorgeous carpet, making the groves 
vocal with melody, and filling the air with the fragrance of a 
thousand flowers. Now autumn is here, with her staid though 
friendly aspect, her mild and: pensive brow; with lucious fruits 
and golden grain, dispensing her bounties with a free and 
liberal hand. 

A few bright sunny days, and all the glory of the year will 
have departed. Already the skies are darkening, the flowers 
fading, and the fields assuming a sombre and mournful aspect. 
Soon winter will be here, clothing the late smiling earth with 
asnowy shroud, hushing the music of the laughing rill, and 
binding with an icy chain the mighty river. 

Did you ever go out into the forest, reader, on a pleasant 
autumn day, when the Frost King has touched the trees 
with his icy sceptre, and their glory rivals the gorgeous bloom 
of summer ; as brief and beautiful as the fitful glow upon the 
cheek of the consumptive ? 

It is well for us to go at such times, to gaze upon nature in 
her mournful, and yet transcendant loveliness, and commune 
with our own hearts and be still. 

It is the time for tender and mournful memories. How 
many forms have been laid low by the ruthless hand of death 
since the opening year! How many have been called, in 
bitterness of heart, to lay, perchance, the tenderest and the 
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best beloved, beneath the damp clods of the valley! The 
smile has faded from many a loving lip; many brights eye, 
which smiled upon us so kindly but a few months since, are 
now closed in that long, pulseless sleep, from which the light 
of no earthly morning will arouse them. 

We can recall one now, who stood, but a few weeks ago, 
beneath the cloudless skies of June, as fair and lovely as the 
radiant flowers which clustered around her.‘ The summer 
breeze softly kissed her glowing cheek, héalth sparkled in her 
eye; her young heart beat high with glowing hopes, and a 
long and happy life seemed spread out before her. But her 
cheek grew pale and her step faltering; and when the cold 
north wind visited the earth, spreading desolation in his path, 
she bowed her beautiful head with the fading flowers, and 
perished with the falling leaf. And now the bleak winds of 
autumn breathe a low and mournful requiem over her early 
grave. é 
“Yet not unmeet it was that one, 

Like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, 

Should perish with the flowers.” 


Autumn is also. the time for earnest and serious reflection. 
The winter that is rapidly approaching, with its lowering skies 
and its frost and snow, is often likened to age; and it isa 
very striking and appropriate emblem. Some one has said, 
“that the snow of age, that falls so lightly upon the head, is 
the only snow that never melts.” There are none living, how- 
ever young and full of life, whose heads, if their lives are 
spared, will not be bowed and frosted by the hand of Time. 

To the wise, “ old age is honorable,” and “ to the righteous, 
hoary hair a crown of glory;” yet itis not strange that the 
young and guy, whose hearts are not right towards God, should 
view with dread the approach of those days, “in which they 
shall say, I have no pleasure in them.” 

Winter with its snowy shroud, its frosty air and suspension 
of all vitality, is also likened to death. This comes to all 
The young and old, the gay and light-hearted, and those to 
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whom life is a weariness, must alike sink under the cold, con- 
gealing atmosphere of the winter of death. 

As we go out and view the sure, though gradual decay of 
nature, the falling leaf, the fading flower, we are sensibly re- 
minded, not only “that .the fashion of this world passeth 
away,” but that we are passing away with it; that soon, very 
soon that winter will approach, which the warm enlivening 
ray of no earthly Spring will recall to life and beauty. 

Autumn is the season for heart-felt gratitude, for earnest 
thanksgiving to the ‘ Giver of every good and perfect gift.” 
When we look around and behold the fearful accidents by 
land and flood, when we read of distant countries whose 
hearth-stones are made desolate by the fearful scourge of war, 
of pestilence and famine, how should our hearts swell with 
grateful joy to Him, who has preserved our: beloved country 
from “the arrow that flieth by night, and the pestilence that 
walketh by noonday.” 

Surely, the generous Giver of all good, to whom belong the 
“silver and the gold,” the fruits of the field, “ and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills,” has dealt mercifully with His erring 
children. He has not forgotten the season of seed-time and 
harvest, or withheld from us the “ early and latter rain,” but 
it has descended alike upon the “ good and evil, the thankful 
and the unthankful.” He has showered upon ushis choicest 
blessings; He has crowned us with plenty, and filled our 
hearts with joy. Blessed forever be His holy name ! 


THE JOY OF DOING GOOD. 


Yes, there’s a joy in doing good, 
The selfish never know, 

A draught so deep, so rich and pure, 
It sets the heart a-glow ; 

A draught so exquisitely rare, 
It thrills the soul with bliss, 

And lifts it to a heav’nlier world, 
Or makes a he iven of this. 
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JANE SEYMOUR, THIRD QUEEN TO HENRY VIII. 


** Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the terture of the mind to lie 
In restless exstacy.’’ 


As the mind runs over the career of Anne Boleyn, every 
noble heart revolts at the idea of her supplanting her royal 
mistress in the affections of her husband; and we, without 
hesitation, pronounce her inexcusable ; although for years she 
repelled the royal libertine, and not till love had been forever 
extinguished in her own bosom, did she listen to the voice of 
ambition, which lured her on to wrong and ruin. Therefore, 
we must beg leave to differ from those writers, who not only 
pronounce “ Jane Seymour the fairest, but the discreetest of 
all Henry’s wives.” For we know that she received with com- 
placency the advances of Henry, when she knew it was sting- 
ing, even to madness, the hapless Anne; and heard with cruel 
indifference accusation after accusation, brought forward, 
which must result in the death of the queen ; and, as a last act 
of the first scene, gave her hand to the English blue-beard 
betore the corpse of his murdered wife was cold. As her mar- 
riage with an English king could not properly be celebrated 
without some previous preparation, we sicken when we recol- 
lect that all the et ceteras of the bridal wardrobe and wedding 
feast must have proceeded simultaneously with the last prayers 
and mortal agony of her who was sacrificed to make room for 
another. 

On the 19th of May, 1536, Henry, attired as for a journey, 
lingered in the vicinity of London, impatiently awaiting the 
signal that should make known to him his liberty to appropri- 
ate a new victim. ‘* At last, when the bright summer sun rode 
high towards its meridian, the sullen sound of the death-gun 
boomed along the windings of the Thames. Henry, started 
with ferocious joy, exclaiming, Ha! ha! the deed is done,” 
and started on his journey with lord-like speed ; and that same 
night told the glad news to the’ discreet Seymour, who, within 
twenty-four hours, became his wife. 
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Born in 1501, of respectable, if not gentle descent, little is 
known of the early life of this unscrupulous woman, except 
that a portion of her youth was passed at the court of France, 
where she probably acquired that “ insinuating softness” of ° 
manner, which possessed such an irresistible fascination for the 
monareh. Of the mature age of thirty-five, with ample knowl- 
edge of the world, she could plead neither youth nor ignorance 
as palliating her course. In manner she was unlike Anne 
Boleyn, and supported the queenly dignity with “ silent placid- 
ity.” Her great natural beauty was much enhanced by dress. 
Although firmly seated at the summit of her ambition, the 
remembrance of the murdered Anne kept her in the most abject 
slavery ; and during her brief married life, she seemed to have 
no will but that of her royal master. From various causes, 
this favorite wife was never crowned, although she was the first 
of Henry’s wives, whose title “to wife or queen was never 
questioned by king or subject.” 

On the 12th of October, 1537, she gave birth to a prince. 
Daring the preceding hours, after a “‘ martyrdom of suffering,” 
a messenger was despatched to Henry, with the question — 
which should be saved, the mother or her child ; he replied, 
with his usual conjugal tenderness, “ The child, by all means, 
for other wives could easily be found ;” and even in her hour 
of extremity, the queen besought her attendants to regard her 
child instead of herself, for she knew that Henry’s language to 
his wives had been, “ Give me children, or you die ;” but she 
was spared to be the proud mother of a living son. The joy 
of the king and court, at the appearance of the long-hoped for 
heir of England, was immoderate, and indulged without regard 
to the delicate state of the queen. “ Regal etiquette” de- 
i.anded that the mother should bear a part in the royal chris- 
tening, although in this case the ceremony took place within 
four days after the birth of the prince. The attendagt excite- 
ment and exposure, together with improper food, induced ill- 
ness, which, in less than a fortnight after the birth of Prince 
_ Edward, ended in the death of the queen. Her funeral was 
celebrated with much magnificence, and Henry commanded 
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that her bones should lie in his tomb. He wore black for her, 
and appears to have mourned respectably at the time of her, 
death, although shortly after he writesto Francis I., that joy 
for the birth of his son far exceeded grief for the death of his 
wife. Catholics have respected her memory for kindness shown 
the Princess Mary before, as well as after her marriage, with 
the king. “ Protestants have revered her as the mother of 
Edward VI., and the sister of Somerset.” The success of the 
ambitious house of Seymour, in allying itself with the royal 
family of England, was followed by misfortunes almost un- 
paralleled. 

The queen, for the realization of her fondest hopes, paid the 
penalty of her life; and the son, for whom his mother died, 
with his own hand signed the death-warrant of her youngest, 
best-loved brother, whose ignominous death sent “ the grey 
hairs of his mother with sorrow to the grave.” And a short 
time after, with one stroke of his pen, he ordered the execution 
of his elder uncle, the Protector Somerset, whom all Protest- 
ants deeply revere and mourn as “ the real founder of the pre- 
sent Church of England.” Of that aspiring house may be 
said, ‘“‘ God gave them their desire, but sent leanness into their 
souls.” 


WHOM DOES IT CONCERN? 


“ Stitch — stitch — stitch! Will this never end?” said a 
young girl, leaning her head wearily against the casement, 
and dropping her small hands hopelessly in her lap. ‘“ Stitch 
— stitch — stitch! from dawn to dark, yet I scarce keep soul 
and body together ;” and she drew her thin shawl more closely 
over her shivering shoulders. 

Her eye fell upon the great house opposite. There was 
comfort there, and luxury, too; for the rich, satin curtains 
were looped gracefully away from the large windows; a black 
servant opens the hall door: see, there are statues and vases 
and pictures there: now, two young girls trip lightly out upon 
the pavement, their lustrous silks, and nodding plumes, and 
jewelled bracelets glistening, and quivering, and sparkling in 
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the bright sunlight. Now poising their silver-netted purses 
upon their daintily gloved fingers, they leap lightly into the 
carriage in waiting, and are whirled rapidly away. 

The little seamstress is as fair as they: her eyes are as soft 
and blue ; her limbs as lithe and graceful; her rich, brown 
hair folds as softly away over as fair a brow ; her heart leaps 
like theirs, to all that is bright and joyous; it craves love and 
sympathy, and companionship as much, and yet she must stitch 
— stitch —stitch—and droop under summer’s heat, and 
shiver under winter’s cold, and walk the earth with the skele- 
ton starvation ever at her side, that costly pictures, and velvet 
carpets, and massive chandeliers, and gay tapestry, and gold 
and silver vessels may fill the house of her employer — that his 
flaunting equipage may roll admired along the highway, and 
India’s fairest fabrics deck his purse-proud wife and daughters. 


It was a busy scene, the ware-room of Simon Skinflint & Co. 
Garments of every hue, size and pattern, were there exposed 
for sale. Piles of coarse clothing lay upon the counter, ready 
to be given out to the destitute, brow-beaten applicant who will 
make them for the smallest possible remuneration ; piles of gar- 
ments lay there, which such victims had already toiled into the 
long night to finish, ticketed to bring enormous profits into the 
pocket of their employer: groups of dapper clerks stood be- 
hind the counter, discussing, in a whisper, the pedestals of the 
last new danseuse — ogling the half-starved young girls who 
were crowding in for employment, and raising a blush on the 
cheek of humble innocence by the coarse joke and free, libid- 
inous gaze; while their master, Mr. Simon Skinflint, sat, rosy 
and rotund, before a bright Lehigh fire, rubbing his fat hands, 
building imaginary houses, and felicitating himself generally, 
on his far-reaching financial foresight. 

“If you could but allow me a trifle more for my labor,” 
murmured a low voice at his side ; “I have toiled hard all the 
week, and yet —” 

“ Young woman,” said Mr. Skinflint, pushing his chair sev- 
eral feet back, elevating his spectacles to his forehead, and 
drawing his satin vest down over his aldermanic proportions— 
‘ young woman, do you observe that crowd of persons besieg- 
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ing my door for employment? Perhaps you are not aware 
that we turn away scores of them every day; perhaps you 
don’t know that the farmer’s daughters, who are at loss what 
to do long winter evenings, and want to earn a little dowry, 
will do our work for less than we pay you? But you feminine 
operatives don’t seem to have the least idea of trade. Compe- 
. tition is the soul of business, you see,” said Mr. Skinflint, rub- 
bing his hands in a congratulatory manner. “ 'Tut— tut — 
young woman! don’t quarrel with your bread and butter; 
however, it is a thing that don’t concern me at all; if you 
won't work, there are plenty who will,’—and Mr. Skinflint 
drew out his gold repeater and glanced at the door. 

A look of hopeless misery settled over the young girl’s face, 
as she turned slowly away in the direction of home. Home 
did I say? The word was a bitter mockery to poor Mary. 
She had a home once, where she and the little birds sang the 
live-long day: where flowers blossomed, and tall trees waved, 
and merry voices floated out on the fragant air, and the golden 
sun went gorgeously down behind the far-off hills; where a 
mother’s loving breast was her pillow, and a father’s good- 
night blessing wooed her rosy slumbers. It was past now. 
They were all gone— father, mother, brother, sister. Some 
with the blue sea for a shifting monument; some sleeping 
dreamlessly in the little church-yard, where her infant footsteps 
strayed. Rank grass had o’ergrown the cottage gravel walks ; 
weeds choked the flowers which dust-crumbled hands had 
planted ; the brown moss had thatched over the cottage eaves, 
and still the little birds sang on as blithely as if Mary’s house- 
hold gods had not been shivered. 

Poor Mary! The world was dark and weary to her: the 
very stars, with their serene beauty, seemed to mock her mis- 
ery. She reached her little room. Its narrow walls seemed 
to close about her like a tomb. She leaned her head wearily ° 
against the little window, and looked again at the great house 
opposite. How brightly, how cheerfully the lights glanced 
from the windows! How like faries glided the young girls 
over the softly carpeted floors! How swiftly the carriages 
whirled to the door, with their gay visitors! Life was such a 
rosy, dream to them—such a brooding nightmare to her! 
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Despair laid its icy hand on her heart. Must she always drink, 
unmixed, the cup of sorrow? Must she weep and sigh her 
youth away, while griping Avarice trampled on her heart- 
strings? She could not weep—nay, worse —she could not 
pray. Dark shadows came between her soul and heaven. 


The little room is empty now. Mary toils there no longer. 
You will find her in the great house opposite : her dainty limbs 
clad in flowing silk; her slender fingers and dimpled arms glit- 
tering with gems: and among all that merry group, Mary’s 
laugh rings out the merriest. Surely — surely, this is better 
than to toil, weeping, through the long weary days in the little 
darkened room. 

Is it, Mary ? 


There is a ring atthe door of the great house. A woman 
glides modestly in; by her dress, she is a widow. She has 
opened a small school in the neighborhood, and in the search 
for scholars has wandered in here. She looks about her. Her 
quick, womanly instinct sounds the alarm, She is not among 
the good and pure of her sex. But she does not scorn them. 
No; she looks upon their blighted beauty, with a Christ-like 
pity ; she says to herself, haply some word of mine may touch 
their hearts. So, she says, gently, “ Pardon me, ladies, but I 
had hoped to find scholars here; you will forgive the intrusion, 
I know ; for though you are not mothers, you have all had 
mothers.” 

Why is Mary’s lip so ashen white? Why does she tremble 
from head to foot, as if smitten by the hand of God? Why 
do the hot tears trickle through her jeweled fingers? Ah! 
Mary. That little dark room, with its toil, its gloom, its in- 
nocence, were Heaven’s own brightness now, to your tortured 
spirit. 


Pitilessly the slant rain rattled against the window panes ; 
awnings creaked and flapped, and the strect lamps flickered in 
the strong blast: full-freighted omnibuses rolled over the muddy 
pavements: stray pedestrians turned up their coat collars, 
grasped their umbrellas more tightly, and made for the nearest 
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port. A woman, half-blinded by the long hair which the fury 
of the wind had driven across her face, drenched to the’skin 
with the pouring rain—shoeless, bonnetless, homeless, leans 
unsteadily against a lamp-post, and in the maudlin accents of 
intoxication curses the passers-by. A policeman’s strong grasp 
is laid upon her arm, and she is hurried, struggling, through, 
the dripping streets, and pushed into the nearest “ station 
house.”” Morning dawns upon the wretched, forsaken outcast. 
She sees it not. Upon those weary eyes only the resurrection 
morn shall dawn. 

No more shall the stony-hearted shut, in her imploring face, 
the door of hope ; no more shall gilded sin, with Judas smile, 
say, ‘ Eat, drink, and be merry ;” no more shall the professed 
followers of Him who said, “ Neither do I condemn thee,” say 
to the guilt-stricken one, “ Stand aside — for I am holier than 
thou.” No, none may tempt, none may scorn, none may taunt 
her more. A pauper’s grave shall hide poor Mary and her 
shame. 


God speed the day when the Juggernaut wheels of Avarice 
shall no longer roll over woman’s dearest hopes ; when thou- 
sands of doors, now closed, shall be opened for starving Virtue 
to earn her honest bread; when he who would coin her tears 
and groans to rear his palaces, shall become a hissing and a 
by-word, wherever the sacred name of Mother shall be hon- 
ored. — Fanny Fern. , 


GRAVE. 


SONNET FROM AN ITALIAN POET. 


TELL me, stern grave, what secret dost thou hide ? 
In the abyss of thy mysterious gloom ? 

The crumbling bones, the dull, damp earth beside,— 
Are not these rll the riches of the tomb ? 

Where is of glory and of power the tide 

Which men once boasted, who now find a home 

On thy cold breast? Now doth all human pride 
And luxury shrink within that narrow dome! 

Lo! throne and hovel — he who crouched or led, 
Are one with thee — the trumpet of the dea 

There wait alike the tyrant and the slave! 

To such fate man must bow! Thy answering speech 
Dost thou e’en yet deny? Oh, thou dull grave! 
How deep a lesson does thy silence teach! 
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FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


BY REV. CYRUS MANN. 


THERE is beauty in nature, adapted by the Creator to 
promote intellectual refinement and elevation. There is beau- 
ty in the well-proportioned tree, spreading wide its branches 
and shooting up its cone-like top, covered with foliage and 
opening blossoms, promising rich fruits. There is beauty in 
the meandering river, flowing through fertile fields and send- 
ing its gentle waters onward to the ocean. There is beauty 
in the majestic mountain raising aloft its towering head with 
its sloping sides, crowned with forests and the gushing springs 
flowing down to enrich the vallies beneath. Like Atlas it seems 
to kiss the skies, while it bears them on its shoulders. But 
there is a moral beauty more inviting, more delightful, on 
which the mind dwells with higher satisfaction and more in- 
tense interest. It is the beauty of a well-formed character, 
nicely adjusted and proportioned in integrity and virtue, in 
wisdom and benevolence, and all the qualities which adorn and 
exalt the intellect. Itis a priceless jewel shining with its 
own lustre, and never fails of admiration and praise. It is 
alike amiable and lovely in the sight of the ignorant and un- 
cultivated, the learned and refined. It is more to be desired 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold. 

How is this character to be obtained? How are the young 
and aspiring, who desire to be esteemed by the wise and good, 
to secure this pearl of great price? It may be possessed and 
worn with honor by all who seek the prize. Will you, dear 
reader, give me attention while I point out some of the methods 
for its acquisition ? 

It may be obtained by maintaining unimpeachable integrity. 
Too often is this forgotten or neglected by the young. The 
present age is characterized by a recklessness of character 
formed in early life, and extending its baneful influence 
onward into manhood and riper years. The principles of in- 
tegrity must be early established in the mind and become its 
controlling, guiding laws. ‘They must be so familiar and deep 
as to recur at every new emergency with increasing power and 
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efficacy. There must be a fixed determination to do right, 
assured that ro possible case can occur in which this will not 
be wisest and best, nor any exigency in which wrong and in- 
justice will not be followed by corresponding evil The path 
of rectitude may at first appear forbidding, while that of pra- 
vity may seem flowery and inviting, promise present ad- 
vantage and delude with the hope of future gain. But a dark 
cloud will soon come over the evil doer, and a clap of thunder 
will startle him from the vain dream of expected good. To 
utter a falsehood, or perform a vicious act, may be thought a 
small offence, but by repetition a habit is formed, which, like 
the letting out of water, soon sweeps away every barrier in its 
progress. Would you acquire a reputation for integrity ? 
Begin in the prime of life. Speak the truth whatever may be 
the result, shun every act of deception and fraud however 
small it may appear. Better expose yourself to blame and 
punishment than to the consequences of uttering falsehood. 
The youth who will wrong his companions, or deceive a parent, 
will soon commit a greater offence. He who will steal a pin 
will steal a bigger thing. Whoever will pilfer a toy or a 
marble will soon learn to rob a neighbor’s garden or orchard. 
Next he will thieve from a store or dwelling house, and grow- 
ing more bold he will rob the bank or the mail, or commit 
forgery and peculation. In the forming period of life the 
young must resist temptation, as they would the touch of 
death. They must have a watchful regard to character, as 
that which is chiefly worth living for, as that which will be of 
inconceivable value in subsequent life. When tempted to 
deviate from rectitude they must ask with the deepest. solici- 
tude, can I afford to dothis? Can I endure the remembrance 
of it, or the stain it will leave on my reputation ? 

Integrity is an ornament just as utility is an essential ele- 
ment of beauty. Integrity creates confidence and teaches 
others that they may safely rely on its possessor. He is deem- 
ed trust worthy; his wordis a bond; there are no fears in 
committing public or private interests to his care, he need not 
be watched in his dealings, all men look to him as a bank of 
secure deposit, and the community flourishes under his 
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influence. Such an one is an object of admiration, men re- 
pose under his shadow with great delight, and love to dwell 
on his character more than on all the beauties of nature. 
Such an one,was Amos Lawrence, who arose from obscurity 
and poverty to an elevation and dignity seldom reached. 
Benjamin Franklin attained a renown by his integrity which 
ages cannot obscure. Ina similar manner the Father of his 
Country secured a reputation wideas the world. The name 
of Havelock will not cease to be cherished and loved, and 
his monument will stand, the pride and ornament of England, 
while the ocean washes its shores. Seeing the path of duty, 
he pursued it with a noble daring, hazarding all conse- 
quences. ‘‘He put his commission at stake,” rather than 
deviate from rectitude. “ He threw away the highest pro- 
fessional prospects sooner than defend with his pen a policy” 
which he could not approve. Personal danger was as the idle 
wind. He was bold and fearless in doing right. Paul was 
ready not to be bound only but to die at Jerusalem, treading 
in the path of duty. Above all, the character of the Saviour 
was a beautiful picture of perfect integrity, which the worst 
of men are constrained to admit and praise. In Him was no 
guile. Heis the light of the world; the only perfect model 
for human imitation. 

Selfcontrol is indispensable to the formation of a desirable 
character. He who does not learn to govern his appetites 
and passions is like a ship without a rudder, at the mercy of 
every wind and wave. It may at any moment be driven into 
the foaming surf, or dashed upon the rocks. So numerous 
are enticements and provocations, that without self-control 
we are almost sure to be hurried into some rash act, or to 
utter some hasty word, which will spread a gloom over the 
bright prospects, and embitter, coming years. Even the in- 
dulgence of degrading thoughts and impure imaginations 
may be worse than the bite of a serpent. The mind has 
power over its themes of meditation, and it must be kept 
pure by dwelling on the lovely, the chaste and elevating. It 
must not be suffered to run at random and cherish evil pas- 
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sions and propensities. ‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life.” The emotions and 
affections indulged in the deep recesses of the soul will 
flow out into the conduct, like the stream from the foun- 
tain. The words and actions will tell to the world what 
is passing in the heart. They will be indices, pointing to 
the chambers of imagery, the bodying forth of what is 
sweet and amiable, or sour and morose in the inner man, 
Self-control is one of the most difficult and important 
attainments in forming a beautiful character. Try to sup 
press the emotions of anger, envy, revenge, or the indulgence 
of vicious appetite, and you will find how ready these are 
to rise, and how strongly they will contend for the mastery. 
They must be resolutely and perseveringly suppressed. “I 
could more easily”? said Washington,‘ govern the Ameri- 
can army than my own temper.” Parents must assiduous 
ly teach their children the necessity of controlling their 
passions, and how essential this is to their happiness and 
amiability. The lesson must be reiterated and written in 
their own examples. It must strike the eye of the child 
like the marks upon the blackboard in the school-room, 
and bring the sight, the quickest of all thé senses, to assist 
in making a deep and lasting impression on the youthful 
mind. That wise and illustrious patriot, Gen. Gaines, 
whose imperious duty required him to be at the post of 
honor assigned by his country, gave this direction respect- 
ing the discipline of his young son: ‘ Whenever it be 
comes necessary to thwart his wishes it must be done with 
firmness, but never with passion; whatever is denied him 
must be firmly withheld; all his entreaties and tears must 
not be allowed to change "your decision, when once correctly 
made.”. He would have the beloved child taught effectually 
the beautiful trait of self-government. An interesting ex- 
ample of its importance we have in that faithful steward, Col. 
David Mack. While Captain of a militia company he was 
ordered, with a certain number of his men, to aid in suppress 
ing the “Shays insurrection.” They were immediately 
drafted and commanded to appear next morning prepared 
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tomarch. ‘“ Butin the meantime the company met, appoint- 
ed new officers, and declared in favor of the insurgents: they 
surrounded and entered his house, declaring him to be “a 
prisoner of war.” Captain Mack conducted himself with 
his usual self-possession. After exerting himself to the ut- 
most to persuade them to desist from their course of folly 
and treason, he asked for a furlough of three days, which 
they granted. At their request he wrote it, and having 
secured the signatures of the newly appointed officers, he put 
the document in his pocket and hastened to the govermental 
army, presented himself to General Shepherd, and exhibited 
his furlough. After examining it, the General said, “ Cap- 
tain Mack, as you have no men to fight with you, you may 
go home ; we shall attend to the men who have signed this 
paper.” This the General did by lodging them in North- 
ampton jail, where, in their distress, they earnestly and 
humbly besought Captain Mack to use his influence in pro- 
curing their release. With a magnanimity which delights in 
blessing enemies, he exerted himself in their behalf, and 
secured their pardon. -Self-control enabled him to achieve 


this noble victory. 
To be continued. 


WORDS. 


BY VIOLA MAY. 


STRANGE mysterious things are words. The representations 
of mind are they ; the embodiment of thought, feeling, senti- 
ment, and passion. The eye may discourse a language all 
eloquent and impressive. There may be a recognition of an 
invisible spiritual essence surrounding us, and intuitive per- 
ception of unspoken thoughts and feelings, but words with 
magic skill clothe this invisible presence, these subtle opera- 
tions of mind, and present them, as it were, in tangible form. 

Words have a fearful power. Swift winged messengers 
are they for good or evil. Could each human soul possess a 
tablet upon which, by some mysterious agency, words might 
be engraven in appropriate characters, how varied and full of 
meaning would those characters be; and how potent their 
spell! Light words; the intérchange of friendly civilities, 
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the little occurrences of every day life, would be but faintly 
impressed and only recognized by the charm investing them, 
Gay words ; the pointed and brilliant scintillations of wit and 
fancy, sparkling as though just dropped from a diamond point 
upon the fair tablet. Bitter words, stinging, withering words 
of reproach and scorn, would be engraven as with a pen of 
fire. Noble words, the embodiment of the glowing thoughts, 
and conceptions of genius, should be set with gems, and encir. 
cled with a halo of glory. Words of mercy, loving words of 
sympathy, would beam with a radiance mild and lovely as the 
breathings of an angel-presence. 

This is not all fancy. Words are indeed engraven upon 
more enduring tablets than those of ivory or brass, that of 
immortal minds. Like the continual interchange among the 
particles of matter, those thrown off from one substance fill- 
ing their places in the formation of another; so words are 
the particles which minds are throwing off, to become incor- 
porated with other minds, and are as imperishable as the 
material of which they form a part. 

It becomes us then to consider well the power of this 
influence for good or ill in our keeping. That careless, 
thoughtless word of ours may carry with it a thrill of agony 
almost too bitter for the sensitive spirit to endure. A kind 
word may waken in some soul energies which shall burn on 
forever, or its opposite crush to earth some timid heart, and 
destroy its power to rise. A word of encouragement, fitly 
spoken, may cause the sweet flowers of hope and joy to spring 
up, and sweetly lure the bright buds of promise to unfold in 
beauty. One little word may touch some chord which shall 


vibrate tones of joy or sorrow through the endless ages of 
eternity. 


“ CoE thou to life’s feast, 
With dove-eyed meekness and bland charity — 
And thou shalt find even winter’s rugged blast 
The minstrel teacher of the well-tuned soul ; 
And when the last drop of its cup is drained, 
Arising with a song of praise, go up 
To the eternal banquet.” 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Ir is surely a new thing under the sun for two persons to con- 
verse with each other across the Atlantic. Itis the most won- 
derful thing of the past or present. To be able to send one’s 
compliments to an English friend in London after dinner, and 
receive a reply before tea—is more than the most visionary 
dreamer would have predicted a few years ago. A merchant 
goes to his business about ten o’clock, A. M., and many rumors 
are afloat about “‘ cotton’ or “‘ breadstuffs’”’ in the English mar- 
ket. He steps into the Telegraph office at eleven o’clock, and 
drops a line to a brother trader at London, and before dinner he 
has a reply that turns rumors into matter-of-fact, so that many a 
sharp speculator curses the cable and the perseverance of Cyrus 
W. Field. Is not this wonderful? Say, ye traffickers in nameless 
wares, does not this surpass the most extravagant creations of 
fiction or fancy? And ye buyers of other men’s goods, who 
have paid many an extrasdollar for food and raiment because 
news from Europe travelled so tardily over the ocean, rejoice that 
you are less at the mercy of speculators now. They who would 
make the most of news from England, to swell the price of flour 
and grain for ten days or more, till another steamer arrives, can- 
not now boast of even ten hours for playing commercial games. 
Better days are coming to the poor men whose hard-earned dol- 
lars, spent for bread to feed the hungry children, have filled the 
coffers of greedy speculators. The Atlantic cable is the poor 
man’s friend. No trader can control the market so well, when 
news from Europe are received morning, noon, and night. It is 
God’s chosen way to rebuke the unprincipled modes of heaping 
up wealth. 

But this great invention is more interesting when we regard it 
asa part of God’s plan of advancing the world in knowledge 
and virtue. What wonderful resources for promoting civiliza- 
tion God has provided! How many of these have been discov. 
ered within the last half century! How many more remain to be 

16 
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discovered! Perhaps there is far more still unknown, that is to 
become prominent in the progress of the world, than has been 
hitherto discovered. Though it seems scarcely possible that 
future inventions and discoveries can exceed those already made, 
yet we have come to the conclusion that all things are possible 
to God and the Yankees. We live in a wonderful world, and at 
a remarkable period of its history, and nothing is too marvellous 
to be expected. God will reveal these new and remarkable things 
as they are needed, just as he has done in the past. The mar- 
iner’s compass, the art of printing, the steamboat, the railroad, 
and the telegraph, all came into use just before the world was 
ready to employ them, and not till then We have reason to be- 
lieve that it will be so hereafter, and that different agencies of 
good to the human family will appear just when men are prepared 
to use them to the greatest advantage. 


FAME AND FRICTION MATCHES. 


We knew not, until yesterday, who was the inventor of fric. 
tion matches. The papers announced the death of Dr. Abiel A. 
Cooley, of Hartford, Ct., as the person to whom the world is indebt- 
ed for this modern improvement in kindling fire. Very few inven- 
tions have served mankind a better,purpose than this; and it 
will continue to be equally a blessing through succeeding ages. 
If these convenient articles — matches — were to be annihilated, 
and no more of them to be made for use, what a change would 
‘be wrought in society! Go back to the tinder-box and gunpow- 
der of olden times, and tax your patience and grace in creating 
a spark that will live, to the imminent hazard of blowing up some 
member of the family, and say if this loss of friction matches to 
the world would not carry it back considerably towards bar- 
barism. We cannot deny that matches promote civilization. Dr. 

invention is among theShumber of those that have con- 
tributed largely to advance the world within the last fifty years. 
And yet he has not been widely known as the author of this use- 
ful discovery. Little or no fame has been awarded to him in 
consequence of it. Other men, whose achievements have not 
been half so useful, have been lauded to the skies. The discov- 
erer of a comet that has never exhibited his fiery tail to the earth 
more than once in a century, wins immortal honors by the act. 
Even the author of certain popular works, as Dickens, whose 
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highest aim seems to have been to make folks laugh, is known 
throughout the civilized world. And the conquerorof the most 
inferior battle is hailed with acclamations of joy, and possibly 
made President of the United States. But the inventor of fric- 
tion matches lives and dies unhonored and unknown. No orator 
pronounces a eulogy over his remains, and no poet sings to his 
praise in harmonious numbers. It is an illustration of the in- 
justice of the world in its award of glory. For one, we have 
great respect for the inventor of friction matches. We wish we 
had known whom he was long before. It has been such a com- 
fort, convenience, saving of time, and such a light-dispenser in 
more senses than one, that we should have valued a knowledge 
of his name. But he has gone to the grave; and probably cen- 
turies after this his invention will be as useful to the human fam- 
ily as it is to-day. Peace to his ashes. Long, long, may his 
memory be cherished. 


A MORAL BREAKWATER. 


A few years since wé were in the city of Chicago, Ill., and 


among other novel things were interested in the breakwater that 
was then building to defend the city from the water of the beau- 
tiful lake on which it is situated. From year to year the waves 
had been wearing away the embankment, and there was danger 
of their deluging the town in some furious storm. The structure 
consisted of two rows of piles driven, close together, into the 
bottom of the lake, at the distance of thirty or forty rods from 
the shore. These two rows were some eight or ten feet apart ; 
and the space between them was filled up with stone, thus form. 
ing a barrier against the invasions of the flood, in the fiercest 
storm, which is very appropriately called ‘‘ a breakwater.”’ 
What that noble work is to that western city, such is the Sab- 
bath to Society. Itis a moral breakwater. Vice is continually 
making inroads upon the peace and prosperity of towns. In 
cities and larger villages it dashes like a flood, and is continually 
mining the very foundations of thrift and purity. Through six 
days in the week this devastating work is going on; and were it 
not for the holy Sabbath which God interposes as a barrier to evil, 
the tide of sin and worldliness would sweep over all that is fair 
and lovely in social life. Few really appreciate the Sabbath in 
this light of a barrier to the progress of vice. But we have 
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only to survey a community where the Sabbath is disregarded, 
and young and old toil or seek pleasure without restraint. There 
Sunday becomes a day of recreation to many who labor through 
the week, and they take their longest strides in sin during this 
holy time. There is little in such a community to please a good 
man. Everything that is valuable in the social state is wanting. 
Education is not popular ; books are unsought ; schools languish ; 
the sanctuary has no friends; preaching is not sustained; the 
Sabbath School is not planted; and profanity, intemperance, and 
other evils abound fearfully. And this will continue so long as 
the Sabbath is trampled under foot. The first thing that must be 
observed to reform such a community is the Lord’s day. There 
is no doubt that the weekly returns of this season, with the re- 
gard which so goodly a number of our Christian communities 
have for it, arrest many @ young man in his vicious career. 
Perhaps it is really all that saves them from rushing headlong to 
ruin. Children, who are reared to observe this day as one of 
rest and religious worship, experience restraints upon their evil- 
tending propensities to which others are strangers. The Sabbath, 
with its sacred associations, is more valuable to awaken thoughts 
of spiritual things in a child, and check a reckless spirit, than a 
whole volume of mere human counsels. 


A PILLAR OF SALT. 


Tue judgment that fell upon Lot’s wife was indeed “‘ strange 
punishment,” as Job said of certain other visitations of Prov. 
idence. We remember how strange it appeared to us when a 
child, that a woman should be converted into a monument of salt. 
We wondered if it were true. If we had read that she was made 
into a huge stick of candy, bigger than forty stout boys could 
lift, it would not have appeared more wonderful to our childish 
view. From that day to this the affair has been invested with 
peculiar interest. It is not singular that children, and grown 
people who are ignorant of the Bible, wonder over this part 
of revelation. A few years ago the chaplain of the Methodist 
Five Points Mission, in New York city, preached from the text, 
‘‘Remember Lot’s wife.” His congregation was composed of 
abandoned men and women, many of whom never owned or read 
a Bible. They knew little or nothing about the facts of Scrip- 
ture, so that they had all the interest of little children in the 
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narrative parts of the Bible. As the preacher advanced in his 
discourse, he noticed two men directly in front of him, leaning 
forward with their mouths wide open with attention, and yet 
seeming to doubt whether it was matter of fact. So the speaker 
dwelt upon the truth of the record, and when he had fairly nailed 
his argument, and made it appear that the woman actually be- 
eame a pillar of salt, one of the men, without appearing to real- 
ize that he was speaking aloud, exclaimed, ‘‘ Gosh! what a junk!’ 
The preacher considered it an expression of his decided interest 
in the transaction, and so passed on. It is probable that most 
readers of the narrative have experienced somewhat of the 
curiosity and wonder of the Five Points hearer. 

But we have wandered from what we intended to say. We 
meant to call attention to the fact that God can punish sin in new 
and unheard-of ways. Lot’s wife is the only person who was 
ever punished in this way. For this reason the event is a re- 
markable one. It stands forth prominently, because it differs 
entirely from all other examples of disobedience. Though no one 
was ever so much admonished by the event as to fear being 
transformed into a column of salt; yet all ought to learn from 
the fact, that God can visit evil doers with judgments they never 
dreamed of. He is not limited to old modes of rebuke. Because 
one person reaps the bitter fruits of his sin in one way, it is not 
certain that the same sin will be so punished in us. This truth 
alone should be a warning. 

Lot’s wife stood a pillar of warning to all who passed by. So 
long as their eyes beheld the wonderful transformation, their 
hearts must have feared the consequences of sin. Although we 
have no pillars of salt to admonish us, yet we have other pillars 
equally admonitory. Drunkenness converts its victims into pil- 
lars of degradation. They become solemn and awful spectacles 
to behold. Every joint and muscle seems to proclaim their sin. 
Licentiousness, also, converts its devotees into pillars of corrup- 
tion. Their vice is inscribed upon every lineament of the face. 
They are loathsome and appalling to look upon. A pillar of salt 
speaks less loudly and imperatively of the evil of sin. And these 
pillars of warning are around us. Are they not examples of 
vice to admonish us against doing likewise ? 
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SAINTS A BLESSING. 


Goop men are called ‘‘ the salt of the earth,’’ ‘‘ the light of the 
world,’’ ‘‘ a dew from the Lord,”’ ‘‘ the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof,’’ — phrases that express their blessing to the 
world. What light, and dew, and salt are to the earth, that is a 
good man to the community in which he lives. He is a blessing 
to others in the highest sense. A man may do good to others, 
and yet not be competent to bless them spiritually. It is not so 
great a good to mankind to contribute to their mental as to their 
moral good. An unbeliever may bless them largely as a teacher 
of literature and science, but the saint instructs them in divine 
things. He helps to save the soul, which is the greatest of all 
blessings. He who saves a single soul has accomplished more 
than he would to gain the riches of the whole world. Many an 
humble saint who has lived and died in obscurity, has rendered a 
better service to mankind than hundreds of heroes and statesmen 
who have been highly honored. Much as Washington did for his 
country, and indispensable as his service was, there is no doubt 
that the good accomplished by some humble pastors, as well as 
some pious laymen, is far more valuable in the sight of God, be- 
cause jewels were added thereby to the crown of Christ. Yes! 
Saints are a blessing to the world. How great a blessing some 
are, may be learned by reverting to the lives of such men as 
Luther, and Howard, and Judson, and Harlan’ Page, and a host 
of others, whose names are fresh in the memories of the just 
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CHARACTER IN TRIFLES. 


Tre Congregationalist discourses well upon the above theme 
which is worthy the attention of every reader. The following is 
from the editorial page of that paper : — 

‘‘High in the zenith, a moment before sunrise, floats a thin 
fragment of cloud. It is the merest wisp of vapor, which a 
breath of one’s lips might scatter to the winds. Nothing in all 
nature is more fleeting or shadowy. But suddenly the golden 
clery of the rising sun pierces and pervades it with splendor. 
What a transfiguration is wrought! One would think that some 
island of the blessed were floating over the upper sea of blue, or 
that some banner in heaven were unfolding its gorgeous folds. 
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Now there is no trifle in daily duty so insignificant that a high 
and earnest character may not, likewise, infuse a moral glory 
into it. 

‘‘And, as the vapor, because of its very lightness of substance, 
can be pervaded with a splendor which would be impossible to a 
granite block in its place, so a trifle is often a better index of 
character, and glows with more beauty in the light of it, than 
the weightiest affairs of life. For the intrinsic importance of 
momentous matters may overshadow the moral quality that is in 
them, while a trifle, like transparent glass, shows only what lies 
behind it. 

‘‘ But if this power lies in bare moral character, how immense- 
ly greater the significance given by an exalted Christian purpose ! 
What wonder if a worldling tires down with the drudgery of life ? 
The marvel is that he can tolerate existence at all. ‘Here I 
am’—he must acknowledge in candid moments — ‘driven 
along through the whirl of affairs, while my soul, I know, was 
made for something nobler. This body of mine will clamor for 
clothing and bread, and the spirit, like a slave-nurse, must be 
ever pampering the stupid, helpless thing. The matter is fixed. 
It is not to be helped. I see nv remedy but death.’ Poor, blinded 
slave to mammon, treading your toilsome rounds like a mill- 
horse! Life has no meaning to your eyes. You may well mourn 
over its drudgery. 

‘* But the believer sees infinite significance hidden behind each 
petty duty of the hour. He remembers that ‘each poorest day 
is the confluence of two eternities.’ As Jehovah shows the vast 
attributes of His being no less truly in Creating and preserving 
an ant than in the structure of the world, so the Christian may 
evince as genuine and symmetric a character in the gift of a cup 
of cold water to a disciple, as in bowing, a beatified spirit, amid 
the seraphim. 

‘‘A traveller in some mountainous region stumbles upon a sin- 
gular-looking stone in the path. He attempts to lift it but finds 
it immovable. He digs about it, but finds it more deeply imbed- 
ded than he thought. He calls laborers to the work of unearth- 
ing it, and discovers at length that what he took for a pebble on 
the road is the apex of a vast stratum of rock that reaches 
away beneath half a continent. So whoever searches into any 
little Christian act of a believer, will find it to be the projecting 
point of a principle as vast and enduring as eternity. Let our 
religion so thoroughly pervade us that—not the Sabbath wor- 
ship only, but — every duty may reveal it. Though the blood in 
the body is driven only through vessels that strictly confine it, 
yet so completely is it distributed, that the puncture of the finest 
needle will not fail to bring it gushing warm from the heart. He 
alone is fully possessed by his Lord who thus discloses at every 
point of his spiritual stature the vital principle that rules within.” 
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NOTHING BUT A LABORER. 


Bradley's Home Gazette has a sketch from the penof Virginia 
De Forrest which is timely and pointed. There is much of the 
feeling which it rebukes among a class : — 


“In passing along the street we saw & group of people con” 
gregated round a prostrate man. 

, What is the matter ?’ we enquired. 

‘ A man sun-struck.’ 

‘ Who is he?’ 

‘ Nothing but a laborer.’ ”’ 

** Nothing but a laborer!’”’ A poor wife, sick and weary, 
watches every passer on the street,.strains her ear to catch every 
foot-fall, and hopes in vain that each one will prove to be the 
sunshine of her care-worn and hard working life. 

‘Nothing but a laborer,’”’— but little children cluster round 
their mother’s knee, and ask in disappointed tones, ‘‘Why don’t 
father come ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing but a laborer,”’— but the baby lays down her only 
toy, and claps her hands at each foot-fall, crowing, ‘‘ Papa! 

apa ! ” 

ee Nothing but a laborer,’’— but as the night falls dark, those 
with anxious faces, clasped hands, and suspended breath, eagerly 
watch for the coming of him whose voice is forever hushed ; who 
will never again whisper words of love to the wife who has worn 
out her life in toil for him; whose cheering tones will never 
more soothe the troubles of the little ones; whose strong arms 
lie still and nerveless, never againdo raise the crowing babe, 
who in her sweet sleep murmurs his loved name. 

Mark the agony of these faces, as the messenger of woe ap- 
proaches the door. Hear the cry of anguish the poor widow 
gives, and see her fall fainting to the floor ; listen to the children’s 
Bobs, and hear the baby’s cry mingle with theirs as the wail of 
grief wakes her from her sleep. See the despair that falls on 
all as the corpse is borne in at the door where his coming was 80 
anxiously looked for; and when the widow, turning from all 
consolation, calls, in heart-breaking accents, on the dear loved 
name, and implores him to look up, to speak once more to her ; 
when the children, kneeling near her, call in vain for mother’s 
or father’s care, then say, if you can, ‘‘ Nothing but a laborer.’’ 


A DEPLORABLE DRUNKARD. 


A Washington correspondent of the N. Y. Spirit of the Times 
communicates the following : — 


‘‘Some years ago, Congress numbered among its members 
several who were much given to a love of liquor, and were fre- 
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uently seen about the streets of the metropolis ‘‘ on a spree.”’ 
Such conduct on the part of law-makers didn’t impress the out- 
siders with such an exalted opinion of M. ©’s as they once had, 
as the following incident I am about to relate will show. 

One hot, moonlight night during a long session, a party of 
gentlemen, including several members of Congress, were seated 
around the door of the house of a friend, trying to get cool, when 
an old toper, ‘‘ all tattered and torn,’”’ known as Bill Scraggs, 
made his appearance in their midst, and asked for money to 
obtain anight’s lodging and something toeat. The Hon. Mr. 
C., a very kind-hearted and respectable member of the House, 
soon engaged Bill in conversation, and at once discovered that 
he was an educated man, and remarked to him: ‘‘ My friend, you 
appear to have seen better days; I would like to know something 
of your history.’”’ Bill drew himself up, and after a short pause, 
said: ‘‘ Sir, I have seen better days! My parents were well- 
to-do, they gave mea good education and a profession, and, at 
one time, my prospects in life were as bright as any man’s: but 
alas! sir, in an evil hour I became addicted to drink, and from 
that moment I have been going down, down, until I have become 
an outcast, a loafer—of no account — fit for nothing on earth 
but to be a Member of Congress !.”’ 

The above is a true story ; for among those who were present, 
and heard it, was the writer. ’ 


DEFINITION OF A FLIRT, 


Ik Marvel has given the best description of a flirt extant. 
It is as follows : — 


“ Your true flirt has a coarse-grained soul; well modulated and 
well tutored, but their is no fineness in it. All its native fineness 
is made coarse, by coarse efforts of the will. True feeling is a 
rustic vulgarity the flirt does not tolerate ; she counts its health- 
iest and most honest manifestation all sentiment. Yet she will 
play you off a pretty string of sentiment, which she has gathered 

om the poets; she adjusts it prettily as a Ghobelin weaver 
adjusts the color in his fapis. She shades it off delightfully ; 
there are no bold contrasts, but a most artistic mellow of 
nuances. 

She smiles like a wizard, and jingles it with a laugh, such as 
tolled the poor home-bound Ulysses to the Circean bower. She 
has a cast of the head, apt and artful as the most dexterous cast 
of the best trout-killing rod. Her words sparkle and flow hur- 
tiedly, and with the prettiest doubleness of meaning. Natural- 
ness she copies, and she scorns. She accuses herself of a single 
expression or regard which nature prompts. She prides herself 
on her schooling. She measures her wit by the triumphs of her 
art; she chuckles over her own falsity to herself. And if by 
chance her soul—such germ as is left of it — betrays her into 
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untoward confidence, she condemns herself, as if she had com- 
mitted a crime. 

She is always gay, becarse she has no depth cf feeling to be 
stirred. The brook that runs shallow over a hard pebbly bottom 
always rustles. She is light-hearted, because her heart flows in 
sparkles. She counts on marriage, not as the great absorbent 
of a heart’s love and life, but as a happy, feasible, and orderly 
conventionality, to be played with, and kept ata distance, and 
finally to be accepted as a cover for the faint and tawdry sparkles 
of an old and cherished heartlessness. 

She will not pine under any regrets, because she has no ap- 
preciation of any loss ; she will not chafe at indifference, because 
it is her art; she will not be worried with jealousies, because 
she is ignorant of love. With no conception of the soul in its 
strength and fulness, she sees no lack of its demands. A thrill 
she does not know; a passion she cannct imagine; joy isa 
name; grief is another; and life, with its crowding scenes of 
love and bitterness, is a play upon the stage. 


GOOD COUNSEL. 


Although the following good counsel was clipped from old 
papers, it is nevertheless fresh; nor will it become stale and 


worthless though jt be kept ever so long : 


‘Be Kiyp to tHe OLp.—Be kind to thosé who are in the 
autumn of life, for thou knowest not what sufferings they have 
endured, or how much it may still be their portion to bear. Are 
they querulous or unreasonable! Allow not thine anger to kin- 
dle against them, rebuke them not, for doubtless many and severe 
have been the crosses ofearlier years; and perchance, their dis- 
positions, while in the spring time of life, were more gentle and 
flexible than thine own. Do they require aid of thee? then render 
it cheerfully, and forget not that the time may come when thou 
mayest desire the same assistance from others, that now thou 
renderest unto them. Do all that is needful for the old, and do 
it with alacrity, and think it not hardif much is required at thine 
hand, lest when age has set its seal on thy brow, and filled thy 
limbs with trembling, others may wait upon thee unwillingly, 
and feel relieved when thy coffin lid has covered thy face forever. 


To Become Ununarry.—In the first place, if you want to be 
miserable, be selfish. Think all the time of yourself, and of 
your own things. Don’t care about anybody else. Have no 
feeling for any one but yourself. Never think of enjoying the 
satisfaction of seeing others happy ; but the rather, if you see 4 
smilling face, be jealous lest another should enjoy what you have 
not. Envy every one who is better off in any respect than your- 
self; think unkindly towards them, and speak slightly of them. 
Be constantly afraid Jest some one should encroach upon your 
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rights; be watchful against it, and if any one comes near your 
things snap at him like a mad dog. Contend earnestly for every- 
thing that is your own though it may not be worth a pin; for 
your “ rights ’”’ are just as much concerned as if it were a pound 
of gold. Never yield a point. Be very sensitive and take every- 
thing that is said to you in playfulness in the most serious man- 
ner. Be jealous of your friends, lest they should not think 
enough of you. Andif at any time they should seem to neglect 
you, put the worst construction upon their conduct you can. 


—_——- o o¢—_—_—_— 


FAMILY RECEIPTS. 


(From Primitive Physic.) 


POULTICES. 


To Srorp Paryx.—Take rye flour and vinegar, as thick as for 
buck-wheat cakes, half a teaspoonful of mustard ; grease the pan 
well and bake it—apply to the painful part. 


For Gancrene.—Take one pint of milk, warm, yeast one gill, 
and slippery elm bark finely powdered, enough to make a poul- 
tice. 


For Scrorutar Swetuine.—Take boiled carrots one pound, flour 
one ounce; mix with hot water enough to make a poultice — 
apply. 

For Brononocete.—This is a tumor or swelling upon the fore 
part of the neck—make a poultice by steeping the bark of shell- 
bark trees in water, mix with flour, and apply warm, keeping it 
on day and night, and renewing twice a day. 

BYRUPS. 


Compounp Syrup or Pxospnartes; these are very nutritious in 
consumption. It is made of the phosphates in the following pro- 
portions—it should be taken immediately after eating, in a dose 
of one teaspoonful, three times a day—each teaspoonful contains 
1 1-2 grains of phosphate of iron, 2 grains phosphate of lime, 
11-2 grains phosphate of potassa, 2 grains phosphate of soda, 
and 2 grains of free phosphoric acid. This syrup can be pur- 
chased ready made. 


Coven Syrur.—Iceland moss 2 ounces, 5 poppy heads, 1 table 
spoonful of barley, whole. Put these into three pints of water 
and boil down to two, strain, and dissolve in it one pound of 
brown rock candy. Dose—a table spoonful, when a cough is 
troublesome, 
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Pecrorat Syrur.—Take sassafras pith 1 drachm, gum arabic 1 
ounce, white sugar 21 ounce, muriate of morphia 8 grains, water 
1 pint. Put the sassafras pith and gum arabic into the water, 
and let it stand 12 hours, stirring it often ; the sugar should be 
dissolved in the mucilage cold, which being strained, should be 
made up to one pint by adding water. The morphia is then to 
be added, a few drops of the oil of sassafras, also. Dose—one 
teaspoonful, often, for cough. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


PopuLaR Potsons is a series of Tracts by Rev. George Trask, the anti- 
tobacco apostle, who is doing a good work in New England. These Tracts 
are all excellent. They are right to the point—just what are needed at 
the present day. A late one is, “A Christian Selling Tobacco,” and we 
wish every professor of religion who sells the noxious weed would read it. 
He would see that selling tobacco violates the same principle as selling 
rum. Mr. T. devotes his time to the work, and desires to scatter his tracts 
as the leaves of the forest. He cannot do this without means. Any per- 
son who would aid in circulating these tracts, can order any number of 
Mr. T. at Fitchburg, Mass., or send him their contributions with the re- 
quest that he scatter the value of the same in tracts where he thinks it 
best. A single dollar will send three or four hundred of these tracts where 
they will do good. 


OnE Hundren Sones or ScoTLAND— music and words: Oliver Ditson 
& Co., Boston. The Melodies of Scotland have long been popular in the 
world of song, and several editions of them have been ubliched in this 
country. It is probable, however, that none of these editions have been 
so a as this, which is published in a neat, cheap, and portable 
style. 


PRIMITIVE Puysic; or, an Easy and Natural Method of Curing Most 
Diseases. By John Wesley, A. i. Revised and enlarged by Wm. M. 
Cornell, A. x. M. D.- Boston: published by Stone. 12mo., 250 
pp. The author of this work was the renowned preacher Wesley, who 
gare attention to healing the bodies as well as souls of men. It is a capi- 
tal book for the family, and the more valuable because its cheapness brings 
it within reach of the poor. An acquaintance with this little volume wi 
save having the doctor many times, and the payment, perhaps, of many 
times the price of the book for attendance through protracted sicknesses. 
The last ninety pages of the work is by Dr. Cornell, eompiler, to which 
he gives the happy title of SHip anD SHORE PuHysician AND SURGEON. 
This adds much fo the value of the book, and makes it just the work for 
seamen, and people going West, to California, Australia, or to any other 
place where doctors are scarce, or their fees high. We know of no work 
of the kind so convenient and cheap, while it is thorough and complete. 
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Bis.ioTHECA Sack, AND Brsiicat Reposirory. — Edited by Edward 
A. Park and Samuel H. Taylor. July, 1858. This valuable number con- 
tains elaborate articles on “The Greek Church,” “The True Theory of 
Missions to the Heathen,” “ Was Peter at Rome, and Bishop of the Church 
at Rome?” “ The Scriptural Doctrine of a Future State,” and ‘“ Congrega- 
tionalism and Symbolism.” We have not read the whole of this number, 
but enough to convince us that it is second to none of its predecessors. 


THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REVIEW. — Edited by the 
Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D., July, 1858. This, too, is an excellent number 
of this well-known quarterly. it contains five thoroughly written articles 
as follows: (1.) “Sprague’s Annals of the Presbyterian Pulpit.” (2.) 
“Historical Value of the Pentateuch.” (3.) “ Missions.in Western Afri- 
ca.” (4.) “The Present State of India.” (6.) “The Genezal Assembly.” 


We have received from A. Williams & Co., 103 Washington street, Map 
of Frazer River Gold Regions on the North-west Coast; compiled from Gov- 
ernment Surveys, by Charles H. Swan, Boston: 1858. This map con- 
tains new Caledonia and Vancouvers Island, in the British Possessions, 
Washington and Oregon in the United States. Also, the Law of Courts 
from Panama to Frazer River, Valuable to all who desire to know the lo- 
cation of places, especially to those who go to those regions. 


NEW MUSIC, 


Mr. Horace Waters, the well known Music Publisher and Piano Dealer, 
of 333 Broadway, New York, has recently issued the following popular 
piece of music, entitled: “ The Angels told me so,” — words by Rev. Syd- 
ney Dyer; music by Horace Waters, arranged as a song, or duet and 
chorus. Price 25 cents, 


We do not know that we can give a better description of this song than 
is furnished by the notices of prominent New York journals. The N. Y. 
Christian Intelligencer says : 

“A little boy of six, who had an elder brother lying sick unto death, 
got an impression that angels assured him that, though his brother would 

ie, he would come back and play with him again. y. ot persuaded of 
the truth of this, when he was carried to see the corpse, he exclaimed, ‘I 
said he would come back again—the angels told me so.’ The music is 
spirited, pleasing, and adapted to the words, and will be sure to give pleas- 
ure, especially to the young, and to all whose sensibilities are quickened by 
the memory of little ones, who are among the angels.” 

“Itis a simple and touching song, just the thing for the family cirele,” 
+N. Y. Evening Post. 

“It is of that simple, yet spirited and pleasing character, that well ae- 
tords with the po taste.”——N. Y. Evening Express. 
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“The Self-Made Man” — “ Young Lucy and Old Elsie” — 
“Parental Severity.” 
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TRAINING CHILDREN FOR THE LORD. 


PAMILY SCENES OF THE BIBLE.* 
NO, XI. 


TRAINING CHILDREN FOR THE LORD. 


EDITORIAL. 


Tue reader is familiar with the cruel act of Pharaoh that 
doomed the male Hebrew children to death. It was this act 
which occasioned a loving mother to conceal her new-born 
babe until concealment seemed impossible; and then to com- 
mit it, carefully deposited in a water-proof basket, to the 
waters of the Nile. The sequel of the narrative is extremely 
touching. The mother stationed her little daughter to watch 
the infant. ‘“ And the daughter of Pharaoh came down to 
wash herself at the river; and her maidens walked along 
by the river’s side ; and when she saw the ark among the flags, 
she sent her maids to fetch it. And when she had opened it, 
she saw the child ; and, behold, the babe wept. And she had 
compassion on him, and said, “ This is one of the Hebrews’ 
children.”’ She had a woman’s heart, and the tears of the 
little weeper touched a tender cord therein, her sympathies 
for the child became stronger than her regard for her father’s 
infamous decree. The narrative proceeds: “Then said his 
sister to Pharaoh’s daughter, shall I go and call to thee a nurse 
of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child for thee ? 
And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her, “Go,” and the maid 
went and called the child’s mother. And Pharaoh’s daughter 
said unto her, “* Take this child away and nurse it for me and 
Iwill give thee thy wages.” The result is well known, so 
that we need not detail it. The poor little outcast was train- 
ed up “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” and be- 
came a leader and ruler of the ancient people of God. 

That part of the narrative which relates to the instruction 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, by C. Srons, in the year 1858, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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given to the child’s mother, has an application to every parent, 
God is saying to every father and mother, “ Take this child 
away and nurse it for me.” He has a claim upon its young 
life and heart. It is the creature of his power, and the gift of 
his love. He relinquishes no title to its service, when he sends 
it to sing and prattle in a human habitation. It is entrusted 
to earthly parents that it ‘may be trained for his glory. They 
are made responsible for its moral and religious culture. Says 
Rev. John Angell James, “ All should realize the sublime idea 
that their houses are the seminaries for eternity, their children 
the scholars, they the teachers, and evangelical religion the 
lesson.”” Yes, with every infant born into the family comes 
the injunction from God —“ Take this child and bring it up 
for me.” It is one of God’s own children by creation, sent to 
be trained up in the way he should go, that is, in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Those parents who neglect the 
religious education of their children, whatever else they may 
impart, are more guilty than Herod. He slew the children 
of others — they their own. He slew only the body — they 
the soul. He slew them by hired assassins — they slay them 
themselves. We shudder at the cruelties of those who sacrifice 
their babes to Moloch ; but how much more dreadful an im- 
molation do they practice, who offer up their sons and daugh- 
ters to Satan by neglecting their religious education, and 
leaving them to grow up in ignorance of God and their eternal 
destiny. 

The most important question which a parent can ask is that 
which was raised in Judea concerning the Messiah, “ What 
manner of child shall this be?” Shall he become virtuous 
or vicious? Shall he employ his faculties when they are 
fully developed, to bless or curse the world? Shall he be be 
loved and honored, or despised and shunned, by all who know 
him? Shall he become a defender of truth orerror? Shall 
he be a candidate for heaven or hell? No weightier questions 
than these can be asked. They involve the great issues of 
life in both this world and the next. They show how much 
is embraced in training a child for God — what influences 
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and results are connected with the gift of a helpless babe. A 
poet says, — 
A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure, a messenger of peace and love; 
A resting-place for innocence on earth; a link between angels and men; 
Yet it is a talent of trust, a loan to be rendered back with interest. 
A delight, but redolent with care; honey-sweet, but lacking not the bitter; 
For character groweth day by day, and all things aid it in unfolding; 
And the bent unto good or evil may be given in the hours of infancy. 
Scratch the green rind of a sapling, or wantonly twist it in the soil, 
The scarred and crooked oak will tell of thee for centuries to come; 


Even so mayest thou guide the mind to good, or lead it to the marrings of evil. 
With the mother’s milk the young child drinketh in education.’’ 


Consider, for a moment, what a child is. He is not a mere 
plaything —a beautiful object to be caressed and admired. 
True, he is beautiful; but is he not more than that — Im 
mortal? He is helpless, too, more so than the young raven in 
its nest, or the young hare in its hole, yet he may live to lead 
mighty armies, and move imposing senates. His tiny fingers 
cannot now grasp and hold a straw, yet, by and by, they may 
wield a sword with the power of Alexander. Now his tongue 
is not loosed to speak, and he can only coo like a dove; but 
eventually enraptured congregations may hang upon his 
eloquent lips, and his sonorous voice may charm every listener. 
His eye is now lighted only with a childish, witching smile, 
that quite captivates the mother’s heart; but thirty years 
hence it may burn with the fire of genius, and flash with 
“thoughts that breathe.’ Though now the little helpless 
creature that he is, the time may come when his heart will 
burn with lustful passions, and a whole community tremble at 
his presence. He is now in the company of sinful beings, who 
minister to his wants, but finally he may associate with angels 
around the throne of God. For though so frail apparently, 
within his breast there is an immortal soul, that will live when 
the son is darkened, and the moon is turned to blood. Hence 
the parent who does his duty trains the child for immortality. 
Doing this, he most successfully prepares him for the work and 
responsibilities of the present life. He who is fitted to reign 
with God in his heavenly kingdom, is best qualified, other 
things being equal, to fulfil the mission of life. 

But are parents generally, even Christian parents, controlled 
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by these high considerations? Are there many who really 
educate their children for God? It is evident that few indeed 
hear the voice of God, saying, “ Take this child away and 
nurse it for me.” Other thoughts fill their minds ; other 
motives actuate them; other objects engross their attention. 
How many educate sons and daughters for every thing but 
eternity! Behold them in their happy homes, sparing neither 
pains nor expense to prepare their sons for their chosen pur- 
suits, and their daughters for honorable social positions, with- 
out scarcely thinking that they have deathless natures to be 
cared for. Notice what preparations are made in families for 
the coming of the expected infant. Whatsplendid dresses are 
manufactured for it! How many unneccessary stitches are 
taken to prepare for the event! Its little wardrobe is com- 
pleted and arranged so studiously, that one might infer God 
sent it into this world, just for parents to try how beautifully 
they could make it look. Then, after the welcome comer is 
fairly naugurated an inhabitant of this lower world, and con- 
gratulations have ceased, how much time, care, expense, and 
solicitude, are expended upon its body, and how little upon its 
soul! The great part of alla multitude of parents do for their 
children relates only to their mortal existence, which may prove 
evanescent as morning mist. They receive and enjoy the child 
only with reference to this world. They are careful, even to 
a censurable degree, about the temporal welfare, watching 
against sickness and accident with deep solicitude, neglectful 
only of its spiritual interests. It is because they are blind to 
the fact, that the moment a child opens its eyes upon this 
world both angels and devils are interested in its progress. 
The former would guard its steps, and lift it up to the skies, a 
jewel for the Saviour’s crown ; the latter would ensnare the 
artless one, and finally drag him down toruin. There is this 
contest continually going on for the possession of every child ; 
and the culture to which many parents subject their offspring 
serves to hand them over more effectually to the arch-deceiver. 
For the want of soul-care they become useless in this world, and 
unprepared for the next. 
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But what is implied in training a child for God? Many 
children, are formally dedicated to the Lord, who, are not 
really educated for his service. More is embraced in this 
sacred culture than even some Christian parents recognize. 

In the first place, then, this training implies that God has. 
the first claim upon the heart and service of the child. It is 
his by the right of creation and preservation. The parent 
must not use the faculties of the child as if they were his own 
property. If they are God’s, then they must be directed and 
employed according to his will, so far as it is known. The 
vocation which he follows, when advanced to riper years, must 
be chosen with reference to the divine pleasure. The parent 
has no right to induct his son into a pursuit that is sinful, nor 
into one that will jeopardize his character. Pecuniary ad- 
vantage might counsel such a course, but God’s first claim 
upon the child forbids it. 

Again, training a child for God, implies, that it be educated 
for usefulness. Multitudes of the young are reared without the 
least regard to this noble object. Parental counsel and solici- 
tude are enlisted to fit them for eminence in their callings, per- 
haps for money-making in the mercantile business. Many sons 
are fitted for shrewd, driving speculators, whose supreme object 
of life is filthy lucre; and many daughters for display in fash- 
ionable circles, and for superiority in fancy work. But how 
few are really educated for usefulness? In consequence of not 
recognizing God’s ownership in the child, the parents think 
mainly of a livelihood, or distinction, in training their children. 
It would make a vast difference if all parents should acknowl 
edge the claim of God upon the young, and act accordingly. 
Much that we behold of an artificial and vain character would 
disappear, and the substantial, moral and religious elements be 
formed instead. The world would assume a different aspect 
from this effort to be useful; new moral beauties would burst 
into life ; and streams of benevolence be opened from the rising 
to the setting sun. 

Once more, the training in question implies that the parent 
is willing that his child should become anything that God 
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desires, and go anywhere that his providence leads. Some 
Christian parents pray well for their children and the cause of 
religion. They ask God to raise up laborers and send them 
into the harvest; but when He calls for a son or daughter to 
carry the gospel to the Heathen, how many are unwilling to 
give them up! A pious father and mother sent their daughter, 
a few years ago, to Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, on ac- 
count of the religious influences there enjoyed. She was not a 
pious girl, and they earnestly desired and sought her conver- 
sion. Doubtless their prayers went with her to the school. 
Before her education was completed she became a Christian, 
and went home with the determination to become a missionary. 
Her parents were rejoiced to witness the change in her appear- 
ance, but her resolution to become a missionary was quite 
another thing. How could they part with her, perhaps to meet 
no more this side of heaven, even to guide the perishing to the 
Lamb of God! They could not give her up. True, they had 
professedly given her to God, and prayed that she might be 
his for time and eternity, and be used for his glory according 
to his pleasure; but they never dreamed that she would be 
called a Missionary to the distant Heathen. They did not in- 
clude this in their pledge to train her for God. So they with- 
held their consent to her going a Missionary to India, and 
persuaded her to stay at home. The incident is only one of 
many that might be cited to show that some Christian parents 
do not train their children for God. Their unwillingness to 
give up their sous and daughters for the missionary work has 
been a great hindrance to the progress of the gospel. But it 
is a violation of their pledge to rear their children for Christ. 
They should be willing to have them missionaries or anything 
else that God demands, Without this feeling they do not, and 
cannot, rear them fur his service and glory. 

Such are some of the points which the subject under discus- 
sion involves. Hence training children for God may be cre- 
ating great sacrifices for ourselves. It may be preparing them 
to leave home and friends, and all that is dear in the ties of 
kindred, for a land of strangers and moral darkness. Yet, the 
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sacrifice brings its reward. Fidelity here is not without its 
excellent fruits. There was a promise to the mother of Moses 
as well as a command, “ Take this child away and nurse it for 
me, and Iwill give thee thy wages.” Parents may expect a 
reward. Their children may leave them at the call of the 
Master, but their useful lives will be the occasion of pleasant 
thoughts, and the assurance of meeting them in glory a well- 
spring of joy in the soul. There is no greater satisfaction to 
the parental heart than the existence of purity and usefulness 
in offspring. This alone is ample reward for all the toils and 
anxieties expended upon their early cultures. And yet a more 
exquisite pleasure is in store for faithful parents in another 
world, when the children they have borne and trained for God, 
are gathered into mansions of unfading glory. 


** My stricken heart to Jesus yields 

Love’s deep devotion now, 

Adores and blesses, while it bleeds, 
His hand that strikes the blow. 

Then fare thee well, a little while, 
Life’s troubled dream is past ; 

And [ shall meet with thee, my child, 
In life, in bliss, at last.’ 


The mother only appears in the family scene that we have 
sketched. The father of Moses occupies an unimportant place, 
his name only is mentioned. His mother appears to have been 
the chief agent in training him up in the fear of God. The 
fact suggests an inquiry. Is the mother better adapted to this 
work than the father? Is she better qualified to educate a 
child for God? We do not hesitate to answer these inquiries 
in the affirmative. Consider that she is always with the child 
when the father is not, — that she is adapted by the tones of 
her voice, and the tender sensibilities of her nature, to control 
the affections, — that her moral and religious emotions are 
usually deeper and more intense than those of her companion, 
—that she is peculiarly suited to lead a child along by love, 
—and that in many other respects she has the advantage of 
the father ; and are we not justified in saying that the mother 
is the better qualified to train the young for usefulness and 
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heaven? Many facts might be cited here, if necessary, to 
place the subject in a stronger light. We might point to the 
mothers of Newton, Bacon, Dr. Johnson, Washington, St. 
Augustine, Edwards, Doddridge, Cecil, Leigh Richmond, and 
others, and show that, without maternal influence they might 
never have consecrated themselves to God and his holy cause. 
It is probably true that the Christian world is more indebted 
to pious mothers for agents to carry on the work of saving 
men, than it is to devoted fathers. Some forty or fifty years 
ago, there lived a godly mother on the east end of Long Is- 
land, and though a remarkable woman in many respects, she 
was not widely known. One morning she entered the follow- 
ing record in her diary: “‘ This morning I rose very early to 
pray for my children ; and especially that my sons may be min- 
isters and missionaries of Jesus Christ.” 

Years rolled on, and this mother was called to her last ac. 
count. She drew near to the grave in the triumphs of faith, 
committed her children to the care of her covenant-keeping God, 
and closed her eyes amidst the tears and sobs of surrounding 
friends. Buther aim had been to rear her children for Christ, 
that they might become heralds of good to their fellow men. Her 
prayers for their salvation were many and earnest ; nor were 
they offered in vain. All her eight or nine children have been 
brought to Christ. All her sons have become ministers of 
Christ, and are widely known as the Beecher family. Her 
daughters, too, are known to fame for their high intellectual 
and moral endowments. But for that mother’s prayerful efforts 
in training her offspring for God, the church might not have 
numbered them among her sacramental hosts. And one such 
example proves that God is wise in committing the religious 
training of children, in a special manner, to mothers. The 
influence of a judicious, godly mother, often guides children 
aright in spite of the bad example of a wicked father. 

A home without a child lacks an important element of bliss. 
It may have an abundance of earthly goods, and the strongest 
ties of affection may bind husband and wife together. But if 
the voice of the babe is not heard therein, it is comparatively a 
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lonely habitation. The wife who has never had an infant to 
lie in her bosom, and the husband who has never had in his 
arms a smiling little one that he could call his own, know not, 
by happy experience, the full, delightful significance of the 
word HomE. There is a void in their house, and a void in 
their hearts. And yet, it is better far that we have such 
homes as this, uncheered by the music of no merry prattlers, 
than to have them gloomed and saddened by the waywardness 
and sin of neglected children, reared without regard to the 
claims of God or the truth of the judgment day. For God 
said to unfaithful parents, in a former age: “ Seeing thou hast 
forgotten the law of thy God, I will also forget thy children.” 


MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 


OR, TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO. 
BY REV. E. PORTER DYER. 


Amoncéc the flags of Egypt’s sacred river 
In ancient time, a weeping babe was found, 
Whose Hebrew history shall live forever ; — 
Whose name, to endless ages be renowned. 


Adopted as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
His youth became his Hebrew mother’s care, 

Nor could the hand which saved him from the water, 
Efface the impress of that mother’s prayer. 


His manhood’s years to Egypt’s lore were given ; — 
But nought Egyptian sages could impart, 

Could banish from his thoughts the God of Heaven, 
Or drive maternal counsels from his heart. 


How strikingly, say Moses’ first impressions, 
“ Train up a child the way that he should go,” 
And scarce less plainly do foul crime’s confessions, 
The wisdom of this maxim daily show. 


Trained up for God, by her, his Hebrew mother, 
He feared not, in his riper years the wrath 
Of Pharaoh and his court, or any other, 
So that Jehovah smiled upon his path. 


In faith he turned from Egypt’s sinful pleasures, 
And chose affliction with the friends of God ; — 

Forsook the throne of Pharaoh and its treasures, 
And early taught the paths of duty trod. 


Learn hence, fond mother, whatsoe’er they station, 
To train thy child for God with prayers and tears, 

That he, thus tutored, may withstand temptation, 
And glorify the Lord in riper years. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, LAWS OF HEALTH, &C. 
NUMBER IV. 
MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN.—Continued. 
BY WILLIAM M, CORNELL, A. M., M. D. 


The Infant should usually take only its mother’s milk.—For a time be 
nursed by both, day and night.—Time and process of weaning.— Diet for 
the mother or nurse.—Rules for selecting a good nurse-—When wean- 
ing should be anticipated—Use of artificial food.—The proper quan- 
tity and time of giving the child food. 


I HAVE already discarded medicine for the newly born in- 
fant. As to food, it may now be added, as sleep is what the 
infant requires, it should not be disturbed with food for several 
hours. This is contrary to the practice of many mothers, of 
which it is true of food, as was said of medicine, they will be 
drenching the child. If the mother is able to supply milk, at 
the end of ten or twelve hours the infant may take it, and it 
should swallow nothing earlier. Should this nutriment — the 
only one designed by the Creator, — not be supplied till three 
or four days after the birth of the infant, — a case which some- 
times happens, — it will be restless, and appear to be hungry. 
It may then take a little thin gruel, mixed with a small portion 
of milk. A small quantity of warm water may even then be 
preferable. Nothing ought to be given, as soon as the mother 
can nurse the child. 

During the first five or six months the infant should be 
nursed in the night as well as by day, but never oftener than 
once in four hours, Then, it should be trained to sleep in the 
night, and be nursed at proper intervals by day. 

When being weaned, it should nurse at greater intervals by 
day, and be allowed no artificial food by night. 

When nursed, the infant should be put alternately to each 
breast, as by putting it to one only an unnatural state of body 
will supervene to the mother, showing itself by a lateral dis- 
proportion of one breast, one side, and very likely, by squint- 
ing with one eye. 
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As we have supposed the mother to be ordinarily the nurse 
of her child, every proper effort should be made to keep her 
in good health, as upon this depends the health and well being 
of the infant. A plain and wholesome diet without sweet- 
meats, ardent spirits, and strong tea or coffee, with quietness, 
will best promote this end, which can never be accomplished 
by over feeding. 

It is of the greatest importance to look after these things in 
hired nurses, as they often come from a scanty table to one 
more richly supplied, they are prone to indulge the appetite 
to the injury of themselves and the children whom they nurse. 
Nurses should not be sustained by any one kind of food alone, 
but use a mized diet, always avoiding, however, alcoholic 
liquors and high seasoned viands. It may be advantageous if 
the nurse be spare, both to herself and the child, for her to use 
a small portion of malt liquor every day. 

If, after five or six months from birth, the infant is found to 
be growing thin and peevish, another nurse should be procured, 
or the time of weaning anticipated. 

Considerable skill and tact are requisite to select a good 
nurse, where one must be hired: indeed, as much more than a 
jockey would use in choosing a horse, as a child is more valua- 
ble than a horse. The first requisition is that she be of a good 
disposition and of temperate and virtuous habits. The next is 
that she be possessed of good health. The signs of health are 
a skin free from pimples or eruptions; a clean tongue, indi- 
cating healthy digestion ; gums and teeth sound and perfect, 
and a plentiful supply of good milk. 

The German physicians are very curious upon such points, 
and one of them has given the following rules for selecting a 
good nurse, in most of which the writer concurs : —“ Youth- 
fulness of health, plenty of milk, and a good build of breasts 
and nipples, a rather phlegmatic temperament, a quiet dispo- 
sition, and no inclination to sensuality or dissolute habits; a 
white, delicate skin, transversed by blue veins, and covered 
with freckles ; fair or reddish hair, large blue eyes, sound 
teeth; a fresh breath, a clean skin, no disagreeable odor; a 
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blueish white, rather thin, than tenacious milk, which, dropped 
upon the thumb nail, flows off rather quickly. It should have 
no smell, and a mildly sweetish taste. These, with a clean 
person and a harmless temper, form the ideal of a good nurse.” 

Having said this much of the proper nutriment for the in- 
fant, nothing need be stated about artificial food were we not 
sometimes compelled to resort to it. When this is the case, a 
general rule is to give that only which will do the least injury. 
It should be as much like the natural food as possible. Good 
cow’s milk is usually the most convenient ; and, as it is thicker 
and whiter, and not so sweet as human milk, it may have added 
to two parts of it one of very thin barley water, and sufficient 
white sugar to make the necessary sweetness. It is advisable 
to use milk from the same cow. Asses’ milk more resembles 
the human than that of the cow. But as it is rarely to be had 
in this country, and as these articles will probably never reach 
the Eastern world, we may omit speaking particularly of this 
kind of milk. 

As the infant advances, soft bread pap may be given it. 
This, at first, may consist of soft bread, steeped in hot water, 
with the addition of a little sugar and milk fresh from the cow. 

The spoon is the best vehicle for conveying the food to the 
mouth of the child. In managing spoon feeding, all our inge- 
nuity is often put to the test in so varying the kinds of food as 
the health and comfort of the child may demand. One kind 
may work well for a time, then it will become acid, gripe, con- 
stipate, or be thrown up. But much of these evils depends 
upon the proper quantity and time of taking the nourishment. 

Nature points out the time of weaning the child. Ordina- 
rily it should be between the seventh and the twelfth month. 
Being provided with teeth, the child now begins to relish food ; 
and, as the supply of the mother’s milk, at this period, usually 
becomes less, it can be the more easily weaned. It is generally 
better that it be done gradually. This is commonly called the 
second period, and the child’s food should be different in many 
points from what it had previously been. It is difficult to lay 
down any precise rule as to this, as something must depend 
upon the previous habits of the child. It may take the food 
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already named, with the additions which follow, but the regu- 
lar time of giving it must be maintained. No variation should 
be allowed from day to day. Four hours interval between the 
taking of food in the day time is sufficient, and it is better not 
to feed the child in the night. 

A healthy child of two or three years old, usually awakes 
hungry, at five or six o’clock in the morning, when a little 
bread and sweet milk may be given toit. At nine o’clock it 
may have its second meal of bread, softened in hot water, from 
which the water should be drained off and fresh milk and a 
little sugar added to it. Between one and two the child may 
have dinner, consisting of beef, mutton, or chicken broth and 
bread. Between six and seven o’clock it may have its last 
meal of bread steeped in water, as in the morning; and a 
healthy child (which has been in the air as every such child 
should be during the day,) will be ready for bed shortly after 
the last meal, and should be allowed nothing more until morn- 
ing. The supply of food upon awakening in the morning may 
be gradually discontinued, and breakfast allowed at an earlier 
hour. 

The mother, or nurse, should have understanding enough to 
perceive that some children require more food than others, and 
that the same quantity of food will not always be agreeable to 
the same child, and hence that no certain rule can well be laid 
down on this matter. No preconceived system should be laid 
down and inflexibly adhered to, as is sometimes the case. Fre- 
quently one class of persons urge that, the growth of the child 
requires an active nutrition, and maintain that too much food 
cannot be given. Such cram the stomach and overload the 
organs of digestion, and thus prevent food from being convert- 
ed into healthy nutriment. Another class, looking upon the 
healthy Irish child, fed on potatoes and coarse bread, and the 
Hindoo child which lives and thrives on rice, infer that a scanty 
vegetable dict is alone to be chosen. Consequently, an error 
is run into on the other hand, and the child does not get suita- 
ble food, nor a sufficiency of that which it has. These opposite 
extremes are the Scylla:‘and Charybdis which all prudent pa- 
rents aud nurses should shun. The middle course is the way. 
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A CLOUDED DAY—AN EMBLEM. 
BY CAROLA WILDGROVE. 


Sort, rosy tints announced the morning’s dawn, 
Then deeper hues crept up the waiting sky ; 
And now in glorious beauty rose the Sun, 
Set out with airs of princely majesty 
To walk his circuit through the blushing heavens, 
From which, as on he strode, and drew a path 
Of flaming brilliancy, he e’er received 
A loyal homage, paid with gladdest smiles. 
Zarth, like a fair young queen, saluted him,— 
Her figure radiant with pearls and gems, 
With which her toilet maid, the gentle Night, 
Had jewelled all her robes; her brow was wreathed 
With choicest flowers, emitting rich perfumes 
From all their thousand fragrant chalices, 
Whose balmy breath the light-winged zephyrs seized 
And blent by magic art in fairy cloud 
Of od'rous incense, most delicious, pure,— 
Her off'ring to her royal visitor. 
In all her leafy orchestra full choirs 
Arose, and warbled thrilling welcome-songs, 
To which a myriad-band at once replied 
In cheerful strains. 
All Nature breathed and looked, 
And sung and shouted, spoke and acted joy. 
Her varied scenes, in golden sunlight bathed, 
Gave promise of a bright and happy day. 
Alas for flatt’ring hopes without a base 
More firm and true than mere appearances ! 
Scarce one brief hour had passed ere blinding mists 
Went leaping up and folded leaden clouds 
Around day’s dazzling orb. At once farewell 
To all the morning's charms — her jewels dimmed, 
Her blushes gone,— her incense offering ceased, 
Her songsters hushed their notes, her merry band 
Grew silent; sternly frowned the whole wide heavens, 
Then came a conflict of the elements, 
And that day’s sun in gloomy darkness set! 
And such full oft is life. 


The prattling child 
Whose dimpling smiles, soft eye, gay, music-laugh 
And silv’ry tones, with ever sunny brow 
Irradiating joy-inspirjng light, 
Give strongest promise of a glowing noon 
And peaceful eve, oft merges his bright dawn 
In vicious youth’s dark, heavy, fearful clouds ; 
And his meridian hath a midnight noon, 
And ends his stormy day in deepest gloom. 
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TO MOTHERS. 
THE MORAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
BY REV. AMOS FOSTER, 


NO. I. 


AN important rule to be observed in the moral training of 
children is, to begin in season, And here let me say, much is 
lost by suffering the best portion of their lives for making good 
impressions, to pass away unimproved. Most persons are 
probably unaware how early children are capable of making 
moral distinctions, of feeling the claims,of duty, and the force 
of moral obligation. Hence, they are regarded too much as 
objects pleasing to the eye, rather than as intelligent and im- 
mortal beings, upon whose minds impressions are being made 
which will never be effaced.. 

It has been supposed, perhaps with reason, that during the 
first seven years of the child’s existence, the foundation of 
character is laid for future life. This remark is, doubtless, 
true, so far as regards the correcting of the untoward disposi- 
tion, and securing obedience to parental authority. 

We know, indeed, that many whose early years are spent 
amid those influences that are most unpropitious to moral culti- 
vation, afterwards, being brought under better influences, be- 
come lovely examples of piety and virtue. But these are 
exceptions to a general rule ; for, observation teaches that the 
great majority of those who grow up to be moral and pious 
members of society were, when very young, taught the obliga- 
tions of morality and piety ; and those who, in their riper years 
sustain an opposite character, were such, generally, as were 
left destitute in their childhood, of moral and religious instrue- 
tion. 

If these remarks are true, how important it is that mothers 
seize upon the first and most favorable opportunity that pre- 
sents itself, of instilling into the minds of their tender charge, 
the sentiments of morality and religion. I would not be under- 


stood to mean that fathers have not also a duty to perform in 
18 
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this matter. They have a most solemn duty. But, when it is 
considered how much more mothers are with their children 
during the period of which I am speaking, and, of course, how 
much greater their influence generally is over them; when it 
is, moreover, considered how much better adapted they are — 
by their softened tones, their bland and conciliating manners, 
and their ease and readiness of communication, — to impart 
instruction, it must be readily seen that their responsibilities 
are peculiar. 

Let mothers, therefore, improve the favorable opportunity of 
stamping a right impression on the moral character of their 
children. Let them watch the first buddings of mind, and 
direct the first thoughts of their tender offspring to that Being 
by whom they were “ fearfully and wonderfully made.” Let 
it be their aim to make them feel the force of moral obligation ; 
their duty to love and reverence their Creator, to obey their 
parents, to be kind and affectionate to all. Let them be taught 
the evil of sin; the guilt of those who commit it; and its ter- 
rible consequences if not repented of and forsaken ; and let all 
the higher lessons in morality and religion be imparted as they 
are able to receive them. 

Another important object to be gained by mothers in direct- 
ing the moral education of their children, is to secure their con- 
fidence. With this view they must manifest an inflexible regard 
for truth. 

A mother should never deceive her child, not in the slightest 
manner, nor on any occasion. The moment she does so, the 
confidence of her child is diminished,and her good influence 
over him is weakened. If the child sees that the mother loves 
and practices truth herself, and feels an equal abhorrence of 
falsehood and deception, his own mind will be impressed with 
a similar sentiment. Her instructions will also be far more 
highly appreciated. 

To gain the confidence of children, mothers must likewise 
make it evident to them that they are deeply interested in their 
welfare and happiness. It has sometimes been the case that 
children, when certain things were required of them, or when 
denied the gratification of their wishes in certain respects, 
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have attributed it to a want of parental affection, or of a desire 
for their happiness. Such an impression on the mind of a 
child has a very injurious effect; and so long as it remains, 
the parent can scarcely hope to do her child any good by the 
instructions she may impart, however appropriate they may be. 

On the contrary, let the child feel a conviction that his 
mother loves him and desires his highest good, and he will 
submit with comparative cheerfulness to a denial of his wishes, 
a correction of his faults, and the performance of a required 
act; for though denied a thing asked, or feeling the severity 
of a mother’s rebuke, or performing an unpleasant task at a 
mother’s bidding, he has experienced too many ana varied 
proofs of her maternal tenderness and love, to doubt for a mo- 
ment that she desires his happiness,and does all she can to 
promote it. The tears he saw her shed, the prayers she poured 
forth for her dear boy as she caused him to knecl by her side, 
the agony of spirit she felt in that retirement, which he knew 
was on his account, spoke to his heart a language he could not 
misunderstand. It told him of the strength of her affection, 
and produced in his mind a conjidence in his mother not easily 
shaken. 

When mothers, in discharging the duties of their relation, 
have gained such vantage ground as this, they may employ it 
with the greatest prospect of success in imparting correct 
moral and religious instruction to their children. 

Their salutary precepts will, of course, often be adapted to. 
counteract the desires and inclinations of their children ; and 
they may sometimes wonder why they cannot be allowed more 
liberties ; why the gratification of such and such a wish should. 
be denied ; why requirements so strict should be made of them. 
But, let them understand who has imposed these restraints, — 
who has denied the gratification of that wish, — who has re- 
quired the performance of that act. It is a mother who has 
done it ; a mother in whose affections they have always shared, 
— whose solicitude and care on their account have been con- 
stant, — whose actions have always testified that she desired 
and sought their happiness. This reflection, occurring to the 
mind under such circumstances, should satisfy any child, and 
cause him to yield cheerfully to the decision of his mother. 
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Constancy of effort is another thing necessary in the moral 
training of children. We are so constituted that we are apt 
to become weary in well doing. Thisis true even in a duty, 
which, it would seem, must be nearest our hearts, that of train- 
ing our children for a blessed immortality. I have seen the 
mother who commenced the education of her children with the 
best resolution to do her duty to them, and to do it faithfully ; 
but because she did not witness the immediate fruit of her 
labor, because her beloved offspring passed the season of child- 
hood without exhibiting evidence of conversion, she became 
discouraged, relaxed her efforts, and almost ceased to labor 
and pray as before in their behalf. 

Did that mother do right? There was need of more labor 
and more fervent prayer the longer those children remained 
unconverted. 

Instructions that are given to-day, must be given to-morrow. 
Precepts imparted to our children to-day, must be repeated 
again and again hereafter. When the mind is young, and a thou- 
sand images are constantly flitting before it, a long effort is re- 
quired to divert its attention from those objects so as to fusten 
upon it, permanently, abstract principles. Children are not 
apt to deal in abstractions. They look more at living charac- 
ters. They choose to be conversant with thiugs palpable. 
Yet, if truth is held up before them, day after day ; if they 
receive “line upon line, and precept upon precept ;” and if 
instruction thus constantly imparted, is rendered interesting 
and striking, —as it may be, — by happy and apt illustrations, 
a salutary impression will be made, and those anxious and 
faithful parents shall at length know the truth of these lines : 

‘Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It sha’n’t deceive their hopes: 
The precious grain shall ne ’er be lost, 
For grace insures the crop.’’ 

And then the object for which they labor, should urge them 
on in unwearied and persevering efforts to secure it. This 
object is nothing less than that of rescuing their children from 
the power of the great adversary, and bringing them into the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ; nothing less than that of training 
them up for a place among God's sanctified ones ; nothing less 
than that of fitting them to shine as stars in the firmanent of 
glory forever. (To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


I ASKED a sire, still fresh ’mid dying men, 

A gray old sire of threescore years and ten, 
Whose tottering step bespoke the heated strife 
Of rushing years, ‘ pray, tell me what is life ?” 


‘ Life, life,’ with faltering voice the oldman said, 
‘A river is, that bears us to the dead; 

Swift on its waves our barque serenely runs — 
A few gay morns —a few bright setting suns!’ 


So saying, he, with tall and revererd head, 
Bowed like a rush among the sleeping dead ; 
His days all numbered in a fleeting span, 
On, on, to the grave, as a river ran 


I asked a rosy chi.d of flaxen hair, 

Blue-eyed, and sporting in the garden fair, 
Around whose path sweet scented flowerets smiled, 
‘Come, tell me what is life, my little child!’ 


‘ Life life,’ the artless creature quickly said, 

«Is brightness round the path of childhood shed : 
A speck of time upon this troubled shore, 
Swift-winged and dear till our day-dream is o’er. 


And while he spoke the fleeting moments ran ; 
Time on its current bore him up to man: — 
While zephyrs sported with his hair of gold, 
The little fairy waxed both gray and old. 


I asked a sinner on his dying bed; 

( And quick the color from his visage fled ; ) 

* Say, thoughtless dreamer in this mortal stife, 
Say, at death’s dark portal, what is life t? 


‘ A vapor ’tis—a bright and beauteous thing, 
Till its last moment flies on swiftest wing,’ 
He said; then starting from his bed, he cried, 
* All’s lost when life is lost,’_- ard died 
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EXAGGERATION IN FAMILIES. 


BY REV. J. D., BABBIT. 


THERE is no station in life where exaggerated statements are 
productive of so great and lasting injury, asin thefamily. In 
too many instances does the practice begin almost at a child’s 
birth, of introducing baby talk among the children, as if 
children had a language of their own, or were not capable of 
understanding the language used between adult members of 
the family. A child can understand the meaning of drink, as 
well as of dink, or dinky. It knows the taste of sugar as well 
as if called sooggy. It can eat cake as well as caky ; asevery 
parent will acknowledge. Baby-talk is frequently an exagge 
rated compilation of falsehood and nonsense. As it is the 
language that often greets the child’s ear, it takes root in the 
tender mind, and then keeps smart pace with the child’s 
growth in years and intellect. After not many months, the 
silly baby-talk gives place to slightly exaggerated narrations 
of facts and fancies, and soon the appetite of the child is 
satiated, and enlarged ideas are called for. The child becomes 
interested in conversation, more especially when the parent 
or person has attracted the child’s attention, and its advancing 
ideas ripened and nurtured, but yet suited to the child’s men- 
tal capacity for appreciating and appropriating them. 

The mind of a child is as well calculated to receive and re- 
member plain common-sense statements and demands, as the 
mind of the parent. But to listen to the amount of exaggera- 
tion, more particularly in the matter of rewards and punish- 
ments, that is daily poured forth for a child’s mind to receive 
and digest, would almost lead an observer to suspect that the 
child had no mind at, all, or else an over grown one. Why 
should a parent promise a child a gift of something, upon its 
compliance with a reasonable request, and then answer the 
child’s expectation by a further promise of a good supper, or 
the privilege of doing what it does every day? The promise 
of a gift has the same meaning toa child as to an adult; then 
why not its fulfilment ? 
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The exaggerated threats of punishment are more unjust and 
sinful than all else. For a parent to threaten to skin a child, 
or to break every bone in its body, or to break its neck, or head, 
is the most abominable language in which a child can be ad- 
dressed. ‘I have heard a mother say to her child for little 
or no cause, “ Now I am going to tear your heart out!” And 
thiswas the frequent daily and sometimes hourly language 
that greeted her childish ears. But were the children mindful 
of such threats, and obedient to her call? By no means. 

They knew she did not mean what she said, though (at 
times) it was said in thunder tones almost. They heeded 
them less than the wind that blows. And, as a natural con- 
sequence, they soon acquired the habit of heeding any request 
or command in the same manner. If they were out of doors 
and she called them to come in, they would frequently start off 
the farther from her sight and sound. She would threaten to 
kill them if they did not mind her ; but as they knew she did 
not mean what she said, by such threats, why should they sup- 
pose any different when she told them she wanted them to come 
into the house ? 

Children have reasoning powers, and they know how and 
when to use them. And they have philosophy, and often more 
discrimination than they generally get credit for. Hear the 
child of three or four years say to its mother, after she has 
uttered an exaggerated promise of reward; “ Now, you have 
told a story; what did you want to tell meso for?” And 
to get out of the corner, a little more exaggeration becomes 
necessary, which the child’s philosophy will not only detect, 
but dissect, and its innate sense of right will lead it to reject. 


The old adage, “ Like parent, like child,’ will be abun- 
dantly proved in such families. As the children grow in years; 
they grow more familiar with the habit of exaggerating their 
statements, both from precept and example. The parents 
make little or no discrimination between truth and exaggera- 
tion, and where is the argument or inducement for the children 
to be scrupulously exact in their statements, either to each 
other or to their parents? And how apparently horror struck 
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HUMILITY. 
are the parents, at some glaring instance of exaggeration on 
the part of a child, and how they wonder where their children 
learned to tell such wrong stories, and perhaps will say, 
“They never learned it at home!” not noticing that this 
very remark is an instance of the ruling practice carried out, 
unknowingly, because so habitually. 
[As short stories make long friends with readers, as well as 
editors, I will leave further remarks for a future time. ] 


HUMILITY. 


Tue bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest; 
In lark and nightingsle we see 
What honor hath humility. 


When Mary chose “ the better part,” 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet ; 
Fairest and best adorned is she, 
Whose clothing is humility. 


The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 
Then most when most his soul ascends ; 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 


THE CHRISTIAN'S HOPE: 


So let us live, that when life’s sun 

Shall sink to rest in gathering gloom, 
The Christian’s hope may be a star 

To gild cur pathway to the tomb. 
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FORMATION OF CHARACTER, 


BY REV. CYRUS MANN. 
( Concluded.) 


Hasits of industry and perseverance in well doing are 
essential in forming a commendable character. The young 
must apply themselves early and assiduously to some useful 
employment. They must have work assigned them adapted 
to their strength and years. It may be of small consequence 
in itself but it will be of lasting benefit to them. It may be some 
of the thousand little services required in domestic affairs, the 
doing of errands, conveying gifts of charity to the poor, weed- 
ing a garden or flower bed, or cultivating a little patch of 
ground for themselves. They may be taught industry by 
pointing them to the little ant laying in store for the winter, 
and the busy bee loading itself with fragrant honey. They 
may learn perseverance from the mechanic, erecting the splen- 
did edifice by placing day after day one brick or stone upon 
another, or building the stately ship from the laying of the | 
keel to raising the lofty masts and spreading the broad sails 
to waft it on every ocean and to every shore. , 

By practice, industry and perseverance become delightful; 
they invigorate the body, impart cheerfulness to the temper 
and inspire hope for the future. By idleness the child grows 
morose, peevish and mischievous; as he advances in life he be- 
comes a worse than useless member of the community, he 
wastes and destroys the hard earnings of fond parents, and is 
a burden or moral pestilence in the family and the State. 

There is a halo of glory about the path of the industrious 
whether they move in the higher or lower walks of life, whether 
they meet and breast with fortitude the dashing waves of ad- 
versity, or are wafted onward by the gentle gales of prosperity. 
Young men choose your course of life, and waste not time by 
indecision. Be resolute, be determined ; set about any great 
and good object you mean to accomplish, and leave it not for 
larger experience or more mature judgments. You will be 
old ere you are aware, and begin to think it too late for great 
efforts. 
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Good manners and manly deportment are indispensable to 
a beautiful character. A manly demeanor is intimately al- 
lied to good ‘morals, and both are requisite to securing esteem 
and affection. The young adventurer most effectually wins 
his way to distinction and eminence by refined and polished 
manners. Next to a cultivated mind, and pure heart and 
sound principles, a graceful, gentlemanly deportmeut is the 
surest passport to favor with the good and great. Whoever 
would be a welcome companion in refined society must him- 
self be refined. In manners, in conversation and spirit he 
must be pleasing and attractive. He may not have the mere- 
tritious adorning of the gay and fashionable, the false and de- 
ceptive glare of fictitious outward show, but he must have the 
genuine graces and manly bearing of true refinement. He 
must be courteous, kind and affable. True politeness is ever 
attentive to the wants of others, and strives to make them 
happy by those innumerable acts of civility and kindness which 
all may render. The rude and uncivil, who consult merely 
their own ease and welfare, who are too intent on personal 

. gratification to aim at benefitting those around them, will find 
themselves repulsed and excluded from the highest and 
choicest society. 

True politeness cannot be assumed at any time, and worn 
merely for the occasion. It must be habitual and of daily 
practice. [t must not be like Saul’s armor on young David, 
never before used; but like the sling and stone which he had 
been accustomed to wield from his earliest days. The young 
must be taught civility as the first lesson of life. It must 
be required in their intercourse with each other, with 
their parents, with every visitor in the family, and especially 
with the aged whose years demand respect and reverence. 
Civility must be enjoined, when they sit ‘ as olive plants around 
the domestic table.’ It is becoming in all places, but nowhere 
is it more appropriate and graceful than in the daily repast, 
and nowhere is the want of it more offensive and reprehensi- 
ble. 

Courtesy is the badge of royalty, the index of true nobility, 
and may be known and read of men. This added fresh lustre 
to the character of Solomon. See him rising from his throne 
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to receive his mother and seat her by his side. See the king 
of “ Persia and Media,” holding out to Esther the golden 
sceptre as she enters the royal apartment, filled with the highest 
officers of the realm. It is said of the celebrated Baron Hum- 
boldt, that “ neither his advanced age, nor his great acquire- 
ments and world-wide fame entitle him,” in his own estimation, 
“to any dispensation from the minutest and most scrupulous 
attention to etiquette” in his deportment. A Christian gentle- 
man is the highest style of man. 

But the chief acquisition remains yet to be named. A 
character beautiful and lovely above all others can be acquired 
only by the influence of the gospel, rendered effectual by the 
Holy Spirit. Without true piety all other attainments are 
comparatively poor and insignificant. They leave their 
possessor carping and unsatisfied, filled with selfishness, and 
under the dominion of depraved affections and passions. 
There may be external polish, while the eye that looketh 
on the heart sees it deformed and debased with the love of 
sin. What Jesus said of the young nobleman is true of eve- 
ry impenitent person, “ one thing thou lackest,” and what was 
that? A cleansing of the soul in the fountain of redeeming 
love, the attainment of a new spirit by a living, transforming 
faith in Christ. An unreserved, unconditional surrender 
must be made, or we can never be his disciples, nor have him 
for our Saviour and friend. The following experience of a 
youth of amiable deportment is necessary for every individual. 
“ Tt seemed to me,” said she, “ that I was one of the greatest 
of sinners, so great that I could never become a Christian. I 
thought God would do right to cast me off forever; so I gave 
myself right up to let Him do with me just as he pleased. I 
then felt happy; and everything seemed to be praising God 
in the house and out doors.” In such a change a new light 
dawns, a new and sweet spirit is breathed into the soul, and 
it begins to aspire after glory, and honor and eternal life. It 
rejoices in communion with the Father in heaven, in fellow- 
ship with the saints,in studying and obeying the pure and 
ennobling precepts of the Bible, in admiring the beauties of 
nature and the infinite wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 
Would you possess the ornament which is in the sight of 
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Heaven of great price? Imbibe the meek and quiet spirit of 
Jesus, buy of him the gold tried in the fire, and the white 
raiment, that you may be clothed and accepted in the Beloved. 
Young man, young woman, do you ask, “ What of the night ?” 
The morning cometh, — dress you for its cheering beams: 
put on the best robe and join the hosts of the elect who are 
assembling from all quarters. The Lord is appearing in his 
glory, a great work of sovereign grace is sweeping over the 
whole land. Hasten to Jesus and give him your heart, yield 
to his constraining love now moving the community, as the 
Spirit once moved on the face of the deep, and you shall ere 
long join the general assembly and church of the First Born, 
which shall shine in beauty and loveliness during the unwast- 
ing ages of immortality. 
** Honor and happines unitse 
To make the Christian’s name a praise: 


How fair the scene, how clear the light, 
That fills the remnant of his days ! 


The noblest creature seen below, 
Ordained to fill a throne above 3; 

God gives him all he can bestow — 
His kingdom of eternal love !”’ 


LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 
THE CLAIMS OF LOVE AND LUCRE. 


You calculate when you are married to be married to the 
man you love, and no other; yet there are a good many 
chances that you will be influenced in your choice by other 
considerations. But you should never think of marrying a 
man simply because you love him. You may love a man who 
has personal habits that will make you miserable. You may 
love a man so lazy or so inefficient, that your whole life will be 
necessarily a continued struggle with poverty. You may love 
a man who has no adaptation to you—who is surly and stupid 
and unresponsive; who can give no satisfactory return of your 
affection, and who will repulse every demonstration of your 
fondness. You may love a man who is supremely selfish. 
When you become bound for life to a man, he should be one 
who can make you happier than you would be alone. There 
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are doubtless some instances of a love so noble and co self- 
sacrificing, that it will welcome poverty and want with the ob- 
ject of its desire, as being far better than riches without it. I 
will not quarrel with this. I only say that, generally, compe- 
tence (I do not mean wealth, )is necessary to that degree of 
comfort without which love fails of its sweetest excercises and 
most grateful rewards. Love for a man is only one reason 
why you should marry him. ‘There may be a round dozen of 
reasons why you should not. 

A woman’s heart is a very queer thing, on the whole. It 
falls in love in the most unaccountable way, with the most un- 
accountable men. It is a hard thing to reason with, and a 
much harder thing to reason about, yet there are some things 
which may be said to those whose judgment is not yet blinded 
by a passion that contemns reason. You should marry a man 
to whom you will be willing to bend, or one whom you know 
you can manage without his knowledge, or with his consent. 
The instances are very rare in which two strong wills can har- 
monize in close companionship. They must both be governed 
by principle, and be mutually forbearing from principle. I 
have seen noble instances of this, but not often. The law of 
nature is, that the wife shall bend to the husband —that her 
will shall, at last, be subject; yet there are instances of true 
affection between man and woman, when subjection on the part 
of the man becomes the law of nature, the woman’s judgment 
being the best, and her will the strongest. In these cases, the 
female mind possesses masculine characteristics,-and the male 
mind feminine characteristics; and it is just as proper that her 
mind should govern in these instances, as that the male mind 
should govern in others. But there is something unnatural in 
this, a‘ter all— or something, I should say, out of the common 
order of thing. 

If a woman sincerely belicve that there is no man to whose 
will she can gladly subordinate her own, let her seek out a 
feminine man, and make suit fur his hand. A noted female 
vocalist, whom all of us lovo, had the credit of doing this. 
He gave up even his religion for hor, though that may not 
have cost him much. I presume that she governs him, and I 
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have yet to learn that the union is not thoroughly a happy one. 
After all, if the lady were a graceful subject of a kingly intel. 
ject, I cannot help thinking that she would be in a more natural 
position, and one in which she would be happier than she is 
now. 

You are placed in a position of peculiar temptation. You 
have ambitions to be something more than pretty, accom- 
plished, and loved—at least, some of you have. You want a 
career. As a woman, you see that you cannot have one, save 
through a matrimonial connexion. You wish to do something 
—to be something — to be mistress of an establishment, or to 
be associated with one who has the public eye, or the public 
consideration. It is thus that wealth and position come to you 
with very great temptations. A man of wealth, or a man of 
power, offers you his hand, and, unless he is absolutcly repul- 
sive, he will generally get it. You will try to love him, or 
learn to love him, or think you love him; or perhaps you will 
take a mercenary or a worldly view of the whole thing, and 
marry him for what of wealth and position he can bring you. 
Now all this marrying for money, or for position, or for ‘any 
other consideration, when genuine love is absent, is essential 
prostitution. I know of no difference between selling one’s 
self for 2 lifetime, and that sale of the soul and body which is 
made in the house of her whose steps take hold on hell. If 
you find yourself willing to give up yourself to a man in a life 
long connexion for the house he gives you, for the silks and 
furs with which he clothes you, for the society into which he 
introduces you, for the position with which he endows yon, 
then, whether you know it or not, you become the sister of the 
drab whom you so inconsistently spurn from your side. In 
fact, the motives that have made her what she is, may be white 
by the side of yours. Marrying for love may seem to be a 
very silly thing toa woman of the world; but marrying with- 
out love, for a consideration, is wicked. ‘“‘ Love in a cottage” 
is laughed at by very “judicious people,” but it is a very 
sweet thing by the side of indifference in a palace. I know of 
nothing more disgusting in all the world than that mercenary 
tie, which, under the name of marriage, binds a woman to the 
bosom of one who bought her with his money. 
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I know what the world says about this matter, and I very 
heartily despise the world for it. When I ask the world if 
Jane has *“ made out well” by her union, and am told that 
she has done finely, and married a man worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, I am tempted to be profane. When I ask the 
world how Kate has settled, and am informed, as the essential 
portion of the reply, that her husband is “an excellent pro- 
vider,” Iam tempted to spit in its face. The conventional 
idea of a happy and proper matrimonial connexion is so mean 
and so arbitrary, that it is no wonder that unsophisticated girls 
sacrifice themselves. I pity them from the bottom of my heart, 
They cannot have even the reputation of marrying well, unless 
they allow base motives to enter into their calculations. They 
learn early to aim at wealth or position as primary and su. 
premely desirable things. A brilliant match, in the eyes of 
the world, atones for low morals, uncongenial tastes, and luke- 
warm hearts. ; 

Now, if you must make calculations, let me help you. Make 
genuine affection the first thing. This is absolutely indispensa- 
ble. It takes precedence of everything else. You are not at 
liberty to consider anything before this. A union based upon 
anything else, is, as I have already told you, essential prostitu- 
tion. It is against nature — against God’s most wise and be- 
nevolent intentions. You can make no union with a man, not 
based on this, that will give you happiness. Friendship alone 
will not do. Esteem alone will not do. The idea of giving 
yourself to a man simply because you esteem him, and respect 
him, is disgusting. The ution of the current of your life with 
that of a man is the great event of your history, and if this be 
not through those natural affinities, sympathies, and partiali- 
ties — that passion of your soul which heaven intended should 
be called into exercise by manhood — then it is only a conven- 
tional union, and no union in fact. Love, then, I say, is the es- 
sential thing, and yet love, as I have said before, is only one 
thing. There may be, in the man who excites the holiest and 
strongest passion of your nature, many things, which, if you 
value peace —if you value your own purity, even — should 
load you to pluck that passion from your breast, and turn your 
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back upon its object, that God’s light may rest upon your brow, 
even if sorrow make darkness in your heart. 

It is hard to examine character, and profit by the study, 
after the heart has become the seat of an absorbing passion; 
but it is indisp3asably necessary to do it sometimes. It is far 
better that the passion be excited by the influence of charactor, 
disposition, and boaring, but when study becomes necessary, it 
should be entered upon conscicutiously ; for the second roqui. 
site for a happy union is sound character. A woman possess- 
ing the best elements of womanhood, cannot be happy wit! a 
man wo has not a sound character. He may have a good dis- 
position, he may be intelligent, he may have wealth and honor, 
but if his character be weak or faulty, she has no reliance; 
and she must ultimately lose her respect for him. When re- 
spect is gone, she may love, she may pity, she may forgive, but 
she cannot be happy. Disposition comes in for consideration 
in the third place, and worldly circumstances in the fourt!, or 
perhaps still lower in the scale. I might speak of another 
thing, requisite to happiness in the highest degree, but I will 
not now and here. 

In the consideration of worldly circumstances, be wise. Re- 
member that if your lover be intelligent, healthy, the master of 
a business or a profession, he stands many more chances to die 
in the possession of wealth or competence, than he would if 
rich now, and without a settled business and settled purposes. 
I have watched the results of many matches, and I have seen 
ten which started with a fortune to be acquired, turn out well 
in a worldly point of view, where I have seen one result hap- 
pily, starting with the fortune made. If a young man is lion- 
orable, intelligent, industrious, and manly in every respect, 
and you love him, marry him. ‘There is no power under heav- 
en that has‘a moral right to stand between you and your hap- 
piness. Many a poor girl who married for money, now pines 
in poverty, and covets the position of girls whose wiser choice 
she once contemned. 

I speak in this way for two reasons. The first is, that it is 
not only your right, but your duty, to consider whether « life 
of certain poverty will be compensated by a life of acsociation 
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with the man you love. The second is, that when you take 
this matter into consideration, you should make your judgment 
upon a sound basis. Wealth in hand, without business habits, 
business tastes, and business interests, is the most unreliable 
thing in the world. It may even spoil a good lover, and in 
time transform him into a loafer or a sot. On the contrary, 
good business habits, good character, enterprise, ambition— 
all these combined — are almost sure to secure competence and 
success. If you would rely on anything, rely on these, for 
they are the only reliable things. Misfortune may deal harshly 
with these, but that is the business of Providence. 

I fancy one reply that will be made to all this wise talk, is, 
women practically have comparatively little choice in the mat- 
ter. They grow up from the cradle with the idea that it is a 
horrible thing to live and die an old maid. That, in the minds 
of half the girls, is the most terrible thing in all the world. 
They can abide anything better than that. So they feel a kind 
of obligation to jump at the first offer, they are so much afraid 
they shail never have another. Let them remember that a mis- 
mated match is much worse than an unmated life. I believe 
that marriage is the true condition, and that no man or woman 
can fully enjoy life unmarried; but I know they will be more 
unhappy if they are badly matched, than if not matched at all. 
But women have more choice than they think, and would have 
still more than they do, if their intercourse with young men 
were placed upon the basis indicated in my last letter. 

Most young women study the character of men but little, be- 
cause they have but little opportunity. They see comparatively 
few, and, through the character of their intercourse, know 
them very incompletely. Itis a sin and a shame that young 
women enjoy such inferior opportunities of learning the char- 
acter of young men,—of weighing, comparing, and judging 
them. It is a shame that they have no more opportunities for 
a choice. My own wife very fortunately got an excellent hus- 
band, but it is something for which she is to be grateful to an 
overruling Providence, for her own knowledge had very little 
to do with it. I could have cheated her beyond all account. I 
tell you, men want studying for some years before you find 

9 
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them out, and it becomes you to run fewer risks than the most 
of your sex run in this business. It is a good deal of a step — 
this getting married, and I am very anxious that you shall 
know a great many men, that you shall get the one you love, 
that he shall be worthy of you, and that you shall be happy all 
the days of your life.— Timothy Titcomb’s Letters. 


THE POWER OF THE UNION PRAYER MEETING. 
A TRUE STORY. 


PART FIRST, 


Rev. L. G. Bingham, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has furnished us with the following 
remarkable case of conversion during the late revival. Mr. B. has enjoyed the 
opportunity of attending the prayer meetings, and he has been in the habit of 
writing out striking examples of conversion for publication. Others may here- 
after appear in this magazine from his pen.—Ep. 


‘“‘ Iv is after midnight. The inmates of this house are wrapt 


in sleep. I went to the prayer meeting to-night quite as 
thoughtless as ever. I never did think seriously, if I could 
help it. I must think now for I cannot help it. How came I 
to be so unwise as to consent to go to that prayer meeting? I 
have before been invited and politely declined to patronize 
such a place and such an object. It is enough for me to 
patronize the church sometimes— not often. My life has 
been one that has admitted very little church going. 1 have 
had all I could do on Sunday to get ready for Monday. Ihave 
travelled all over the world and all around the globe, and ever 
have I made it a rule to let religion alone. A merry, gay life 
is the life for me. My wife, good soul, often wishes me to be 
a Christian. But, at my time of life, to think of turning saint 
— why it is all preposterous. To think that I, who surely 
may consider myself better than most Christians, should turn 
psalm-singer, and be held up as an example of early piety, is 
most ridiculous and absurd. YetI am here—wide awake 
after hours of effort to get myself to sleep— and yet the later 
it grows the farther sleep flees from my eyes. 

*- That was a wonderful prayer meeting to-night — never saw 
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anything like it— never heard such prayers in all my life. It 
was a medley of all sorts of Christians, and all to pray, how 
earnestly to pray. 1 wonder when I have prayed. I never 
pray — never have prayed — if those prayed to-night — never. 
I should suppose that they thought to take heaven by storm. 
They expect to have the things they pray for, that is very evi- 
dent. I never prayed in that way they did to-night, I am 
sure, yet if I were condemned to die, it may be I should beg 
for my life, much as they begged for me. 1 knew not one soul 
there, save the friend I went with, and yet they prayed for 
me, just as if they had known me all my days, and had known 
all my manner of life. Who told them? Not my friend, for 
he did not leave me a moment. Who told them? They con- 
fessed me to be just what 1 knew myself to be, a very wicked 
man. 


“ Twenty-five years ago to-night my mother went to heaven, 
my beautiful, blessed mother, and I have been alone tossed 
npon life up and down upon the billows of life’s tempestuous 
ocean ! 

*‘ Shall I ever go toheaven ? She told me I must meet her 
in heaven. When she took my boy’s hand in hers, and turned 
her gentle, loving eyes on me, and gazed earnestly and long 
into my face, and then lifted them to heaven; in that last 
prayer, she prayed that | might meet her in heaven. I won- 
der if I ever shall ! 

“Will this night never wearaway? IfI see the light again, 
shall I ever see another such happy day as I have seen’ I 
am not happy —1 have not been since I went into that prayer 
meeting. I am miserable. What awretch I have been—a 
wretch. 


“My mother’s prayers! oh! my sweet, blessed mother’s 
prayers. Did ever boy have such a mother as | had? For twenty- 
five years I have not heard her pray, till to-night I have heard 
all her prayers over again. They have had in fact a terrible 
resurrection. Oh! how she was wont to pray. She prayed 
as they pray to-night— so earnest, so importunate, so believ- 
ing. I really believe she expected me to be a Christian. Shall 
I ever be a Christian? She was a Christian. Ohl how 
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bright, and pure, and happy was her life. She was a cheerful, 
happy Christian. She was holy in all her ways. She was 
afraid to sin. She abhorred sin. Yet I have sinned, sinned 
without inducement, and sinned without end. Oh! what a 
sinner I have been. I did not know I was half so bad, I can 
see nothing right about me, but enough that is wrong. Shall I 
ever pursue the right? Willit ever be morning? Yes, it 
will be morning. Days will come and go, but what will days 
be to me, if I spend them as I have spent the past ? 

‘‘ There is my mother’s Bible: I have not opened it for 
years. Did she believe I could ever neglect her precious, very 
precious Bible so? She surely thought I should read it much 
and often. How often has she read it tome? How did she 
cause me to kneel by my little bed, and put my little hands up 
in the attitude of prayer? How has she kneeled by me, and over 
me, and I have felt her warm tears raining down upon my 
hands and face. Blessed mother! Did you pray in vain for 
your darling boy? It shall not be in vain! Oh! no! no! no 
it sha/l not be in vain. I will pray for myself. If she were 
only here, to pray once more for me, how happy I should be. 
I pray? I pray? I know not how to pray. 1t will be a mock 
ery. They prayed in the prayer meeting to-night. My heart 
says that was prayer. Can 1 not ask them to pray for me? 
to pray with me? If they could pray for me, without asking 
—as they prayed to-night— how much more when they see 
me come, and make the special request that they will pray for 
me! Yes me. 

“They meet to-morrow noon to pray. That mid-day hour I 
will give to prayer. I will ask them to pray. Will it ever 
come? Oh, God! be merciful to me a sinner.” 


PART SECOND. 


He had just returned from the gay scenes of Newport — one 
of the gayest of the gay. He loved the pleasures of this far- 
famed watering place. He drank deeply of them — none more 
deeply. He had been but one week in the city. He had not 
a thought for his soul. The ball room —the cotillion party 
— the card party — the opera —the theatre —the ride on 
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the avenues — the race course — the shooting gallery — these 
were his favorite places of resort. He was not what the world 
calls an immoral man in the world’s esteem. The world sel- 
dom knows the real character of the devotees of pleasure or 
mammon in a great city like this New York. A thousand 
coats of specious glazing over of the real character conceals 
what would almost anywhere else be known. Curious, eager, . 
prying eyes would spy out the moral “ nakedness of the land.” 

This young man passed for an amiable, social, gay, moral, 
charming fellow, full of hilarity, well read in the quaint fun 
of Dickens, id est omne genus. He was shielded by the coat 
of mail of what he called strict morality. He paid all his 
notes. He never had a piece of paper go to protest. His pe- 
cuniary obligations were met. 

Who would dare to say he was not a moral man? He con- 
sidered himself very moral. He despised those poor, immoral 
Christians who could not meet their obligations. Religion was 
in his estimation only a cloak for a vast amount of sin. The 
failures were principally among canting hypocrites, who made 
great pretensions to religion. He seldom went to a place of 
worship, and when he did it was not out of any regard to prin- 
ciple, or because he wished to go, but to accompany some 
friends, or to please his wife, or for some such reason. He 
really considered himself much better than most of those 
church-going people. The prayer meeting he considered alto- 
gether beneath his notice. He had often been invited to go» 
but with no little superciliousness he declined. He had his 
reasons for not going. He never gave them to others. He 
had however strayed into one of the Fulton street union 
prayer meetings — held at night— he hardly knew how it came 
to pass, and an arrow had found its way “between the joints 
of the harness.” He was a deeply wounded man. 


PART THIRD. 


‘‘ Shall my mind ever have relief? How can I endure this 
anguish? Morning is come. I hear the family astir. But 
alas! it is no morning to me! The gladness is all gone out of 
my soul. I turn my despairing eyes every way for relief, but 
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none comes. I pray—I am shut up—lI cannot pray. It is 
not prayer. Oh! for one moment with my mother. Oh, for 
one of her prayers. But she prayed as they pray at the 
prayer meeting. I have not heard anything like it for twenty- 
five years. I will go again to day—1I will ask them if they 
can pray for a wretch like me, who have never prayed in all 
my life, but as the Pharisee, thanking God that I am not like 
other men. I surely am not like other men, for who has been 
so hardened as I have been? Who has sinned against so much 
instruction as I have ?—against so many precious prayers put up 
to heaven for me, by one of the most lovely, tender, pious, con- 
fiding, trusting of mothers in her Heavenly Father’s care and 
grace. She never doubted — she believed. She always prayed 
as if she did. So they do at this union prayer meeting. I 
must go there to-day —I will go there. No power on earth or 
in hell shall stop me. I well know that there are powers of 
darkness that would hinder me. I sent for that Christian 
friend who invited me last night, to come and converse and 
pray with me as soon as I was out of my bed, or as I thought 
he had risen. 

* Oh! if God will only have mercy on my poor soul! 1 have 
besought him to remove all the obstacles, and take them out of 
the way, and teach me by his Holy Spirit how to come to Jesus 
as a Saviour. I have never thought much of Christ — never 
understood his office, work, and character. If he is the only 
Saviour I must understand it. I have no ability of my own — 
no righteousness of my own. I am as an unclean thing, and 
my riglteousness as filthy rags. I assent to the truth because it 
is true, and I must. It is of no use to hide the truth from my 
self. My Bible—my mother’s Bible—and my conscience, _ 
teach me what I am, and what I have made myself. Oh! the 
bitter pangs of an accusing conscience! Oh! the unspeakable 
anguish of the heart that cannot speak one word for itself! I 
need a Saviour—mighty to save. I must seek him—lI will. I 
am on the sea of existence, and I never can get off from it. I 
am afloat — no anchor, no rudder, no compass, no book of di- 
rections —for I have put them all far from me. What a thought. 
less, guilty, suicidal creature I have been, dancing upon the 
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edge of an awful precipice, my very “feet taking hold on 
hell.” God of mercy, save! Saviour of the perishing, save, 
or I perish! 

“Jt is time. The noon-tide hour—the blessed hour of prayer. 
Oh, that they would pray for me to-day. I shall ask them — 
I must. I shall say, Oh, pray for me, a poor, miserable, self- 
ruined wretch as I am.” 

PART FOURTH. 


It is the hour of prayer. The soul-stirring hymn has been 
sung by animated voices. The Holy Word of God has been 
read. The fervent prayer has been offered. A solemn still- 
ness pervades the lecture room. Every partis crowded. There 
is a little sea of earnest, upturned faces. It is 

THE UNION PRAYER MEETING. 

A young, fine looking gentleman rises in the back part of 
the room and begins to speak with evident and suppressed 
emotion : 

“My brethran! I stand before yon, a monument of God’s 
amazing mercy and goodness. Yesterday you were asked to 
pray for me; to-day I come to join you in ascriptions of praise 
to Him who saves sinners by his grace. I stand here to tell 
you that the Lord has put a new song into my mouth. I praise 
him with my whole heart for what he has done forme. Oh! 
such a blind, ruined, self-righteous sinner as I was but two 
days ago, when I came into the first prayer meeting. I have 
been the world over. I have seen everything worthy of being 
seen, but I never saw such a prayer meeting as this ; and glory 
be to God, for ever bringing me in his mercy to this place of 
prayer, for here he met me. Here the bandages were stripped 
from my eyes, and I stood out before myself, naked, in my own 
deformity. Here I saw the inside of the whited sepulchre, 
full of all uncleanness. Oh, what a sinner I have been! But 
the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. Yes, forever 
blessed be his holy name, that I can feel that his blood avails 
for me. I will praise him, O, I will praise him, while I have 
my being. All I have aud all I am I consecrate to Jesus, my 
Saviour, my God. I love him with a love that is all unuttera- 
ble. Oh! if I had words to tell it! But words are too poor 
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to tell the love I feel. He is unspeakably precious to me. The 
walls of this room are precious to me— the very floor, too, 
on which I stand. How can I ever forget this precious place 
of prayer? How dear to me is this little band of brothers 
and sisters, who bore up my case to the throne of heavenly 
grace! Here mercy foand me — here mercy was extended to 
me — here the Saviour first revealed himself to me. Oh! how 
precious. ” 

And he sat down amid the tears and the suppressed sobs of 
all in the room. Then a moment’s pause, and they all joined 
in singing the hymn : — 

My brother, will you meet us, 
On Canaan’s happy shore? 


By the grace of God we'll meet you, 
Where parting is no more. 


Jesus lives and reigns forever, 
On Canaan’s happy shore; 

Glory ! Glory! Alleluia! 
Forever— evermore ! 


The foregoing narration—which reveals but imperfectly, 
but nevertheless truly, the experience of one, reveals also, the 
amazing power of earnest, united, believing prayer, which is 

THE POWER OF THE UNION PRAYER MEETING. 


PRAISE FOR THE WORD OF GOD. 


Tue Bible! the Bible! more precious than gold 
The hopes and the glories its pages unfold; 

Tt speaks of a Saviour, and tells of his love; 

It shows us the way to the mansions above 


The Bible ! the Bible! blest volume of truth ! 
How sweetly it smiles on the season of youth ! 
It bids us seek early the pearl of great price, 
Ere the heart is enslaved in the bondage of vice. 


The Bible! the Bible! we hail it with joy; 

Its truths and its glories our tongues shall employ ; 
We’ll sing of its triumphs, we’ll tell of its worth, 
And send its glad tidings all over the earth. 


The Bible! the Bible! the valleys shall ring, 

And hill-tops re-echo the notes that we sing; 

Our banners, inscribed with its precepts and rules, 
Shall long wave in triumph, the joys of our schoola 
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THE OTIER. 


BY REV. E. P. DYER. 


Tae next beast 1 shall speak about But seldom saves the fish he kills, 
Is called the amphibious otter, — | Or eats up all he catches. 
Because he sometimes lives on land, 


; a How wise, how wonderful the Hand 
And sometimes in the water. 


Which made the curious otter, 
His body, nearly two feet long, — To breathe and waddle on the land, 
He swims with feet for paddles, — | And swim and breathe in water. 
His legs are strong, yet very short, 


f ‘ ‘ ‘ rou, shild, 
And when he walks he waddles. That self same Hand made you, my chi 


| Your limbs and every feature, 


He lives about the banks of lakes, And gave, though now by sin defiled, 
Among the roots and hollows, Your nobler moral nature. 

And swimming with a wondrous speed, You cannot, like the otter swim 
The little fishes follows. | To holes where fish lie hidden, 

He sometimes drives them into holes, But can, and ought to worship God, 
And then their bodies snatches, And do what he has bidden. 


LIITLE LUCY’S LIBRARY BOOK. 


OR, WHAT A CHILD MAY DO. 


A TRUE STORY. 
BY GENEVA. 

“FATHER!” said a fair blue eyed little girl, one pleasant Sabbath Morning; 
“Father! we have such a nice Sabbath School! See what a beautiful book 
I have to-day from the Library! wouldn’t you like to read it ?” 

“ Father” was a fine looking specimen of an American laboring man. 
Tall, straight and broad shouldered, with a noble head, its high forehead and 
fine eyes showing their possessor to be a man of good mind and clear pene- 
tration. 
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There was a compression about the lips that bespoke determination, yet 
his face usually wore an expression of gentle manliness. : 

Just now his manner betrayed some excitement and there was an un- 
natural flush upon his cheek. Taking the book from the child’s hand he 
examined it a few moments attentively, then his manner changed, he grew 
grave — almost stern — ‘“ Humph! one of Arthur’s temperance tales” said 
he at length. “Wife! how do we know anything about the books these 
children read, I’ve no great opinion of these Sunday Schools anyhow, don’t 
know why I let my children go, only the ladies were so polite! I'll just go 
myseif this afternoon and see what this school is like. If it don’t please 
me I’ll take the children away !” 

“ Do go John,” said a very pleasant looking woman, in whose face you 
might have read the sweet story of a loving wife and tender mother, “ jo 
go! Ithink you will like it, if you understand, and our children have 
learned only good there !” 

“Do go father, echoed Tom, Lucy’s brother, we arc going to have a Tem- 
perance meeting this afternoon.” “Yes, father,” added little Lucy, “ And 
you will get to know my teacher, and that book must be good for sie said 
so and chose it for me.” 

“T don’t know! I don’t know!” said Lucy’s father, I hate meddling, but 
I'll read anything for you, pussy !” stroking his child’s fair curls and stoop- 
ing to kiss her cheek. Lucy did not know what her father meant by 
“meddling,” nor what that had to do with her book, but she wished in the 
depths of her childish heart, that father was a ‘Temperance man; and she 
looked at his flushed cheeks and noted the strange fire in his eyes, some- 
thing very like a sigh came from her little heart. 

“ He is a good father,” said she softly to herself. “But then he often 
acts strangely of late, and mother does not smile as she used to, sometimes 
I think she cries, when we don’t see her. Then Tom says he means to go 
to sea, for then father will not send him to Jones’ any more. Jones is a 
bad man. What if he should make our father a drunkard like Jim Crane!” 

The tears stood in Lucy’s eyes, and she tried to pray, as her teacher had 
told her, for that dear father, that God would change his heart and make 
him a Christian. They knew all would be safe then ! 

Looking up she saw her father busily reading her book,and he seemed 
much interested; suddenly he threw it down, and exclaimed, “ Come 
children, isn’t it time to go?” And Lucy thought she saw him dash away 
a tear. 

Brightly shone the Sabbath sun upon the children’s fair young heads, and 
very brightly in their hearts shone the clear sunlight of joy. For they 
were going to Sabbath School, and father was with them! 

“Wine is a mocker! Strong drink is raging,” said the Superintendent, 
addressing the children of the School. “You must never taste one drop of 
liquor, children! never take the first step to ruin! never handle the first 
glass! there is the greatest danger in moderate drinking! only one safe 
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guard is there, children, and that is total abstinence! Wine may be beauti- 
ful now, to look upon, but at last! at last! ‘It biteth like a serpent— and 
stingeth like an adder!’ So the holy Bible tells us, and we all know that 
this is true !” 

Then followed some touching stories of the sad effects of drinking an- 
of intemperance. While many a little head was bowed in sorrow, and 
many eyes were bright with tears. 

And when their beloved Superintendent called on all to enrol themselves 
members of the Youths’ Temperance Society, there was not one dissenting 
voice. Joy, joy to thee, little Lucy! Father’s voice swelled the glad 
Temperance Hymn, and father’s own hand signed this pledge! A little 
hand was softly laid upon his arm, and the sweet voice of Lucy’s teacher 
murmurcd, “ God help thee !” while the joyful tears in Lucy’s eyes spoke 
eloquently of a child’s thankfulness and a child’s earnest love. 

Father was safe now! How could she love him enough, or be thankful 
enough to that dear teacher for her judicious choice of that blessed little 
book! “ How glad mother will be,” thought Lucy. And “Tom,” yes 
Tom was looking proudly on his father, inwardly making the resolve not 
to go sea, but grow up to be a great temperance lecturer, and maybe write 
books like Mr. Arthur. 

Oh that was a happy group gathered around the tea table that sweet 
Sabbath even. There was the old smile too, in mother’s eyes, a brighter, 
happier smile than they had known for many months, for a great joy was 
cradled in her heart. 

“ Father, ain't you glad you went ?” asked Tom, “Are you glad you 
read my book ?” whispers Lucy — Listen, the toast drank in pure cold wa- 
ter, while father’s eyes are bright with tears, and his fine voice tremulous 
from emotion — 

“The Sabbath School Temperance Society — May God forever bless it, 
and Mr. Arthur.” 

Children! Lucy was a little girl, but she had a large heart that yearned 
to do good. Can you not imitate her example? 


THE HOUSEHOLD FAIRY. 


“©, aunt Mary, I wish I was a fairy,” exclaimed little Lizzie Wood: 
handing her the book of fairy tales she had been reading, “I wish I was a 
little fairy dressed in green and white, and I wish I could sit in lily cups 
and rose blossoms, and have a drop of dew for a looking-glass, and ride 
about on a butterfly’s back. Wouldn’t it be nice? And I would go about 
doing good all the time. Good little girls would wake up with silver 
spoons in their mouths, and naughty ones with pewter ones. I would scat- 
ter gold and jewels about, and nobody should do any work. Wouldn’t it 
be nice, aunty ?” she asked again. 

“You can be alittle fairy,” replied her aunt, smiling. 
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“Can I?” returned Lizzie; “ then I will just as soon as you tell me how; 
and I will pay-you with a necklace of diamonds.” 

“Tam afraid you cannot sit in lily cups,” replied her aunt or drop gold 
and jewels about, which too often make people unhappy. I do not think 
it would be doing good to have no work done. All would be idle, and of 
course miserable, and they would never feel the satisfaction that we feel 
when we have completed our work.” 

“Yes,” replied Lizzie, “I always feel very happy when I have finished 
my sewing, or got all my lessons.” 

“‘ There are many kinds of fairies,” continued her aunt. “ You can be 
a little household fairy. Smiles and pleasant words often do more good 
than gold or jewels. Pleasant words are as a honeycomb, sweet to the sou] 
and health to the bones.” 

“O, yes,” said Lizzie, clapping her hands, “ I know now what you mean. 
I will be kind to every body. I will help Kitty Mills get her lesson, and I 
will be good to Charlie and Willie. When they tear my books, or get my 
doll, I will not scold them.” 

“You may write all the good you do in your journal ,” said her aunt, 
“and at the end of the week I will read it, and see what success you have 
had.” 

Lizzie ran out of the room, and soon returned with her bonnet on, leading 
her little brother by the hand. “Iam going to take Charlie out on the 
green, and play with him.” When she returned, half an hour afterwards, 
Charlie was in fine spirits, with a wreath of butter-cups on his hat, and some 
pretty pebbles and stones which Lizzie had picked up for him. 

“* What makes Lizzie look so pleasant ?” asked her uncle in the even- 
ng. ‘I have not seen such a sweet smile on her face for a long time.” 

“O,” said Aunt Mary; “ Lizzie is trying to be a little fairy this week 

“Yes,” said Lizzie; “what shall I give you—a basket of pearls or 
rubies ?” 

“A basket of smiles, and a basket of pleasant words,” replied her 
uncle. 

At the end of the week, Lizzie gave her journal to her dunt to read. It 
was as follows: “Iam to be a fairy this week. I will try to make people 
think they are flowers, and I am a little sunbeam shining upon them. 

“Monday. I visited Kitty Mills, and read to her. She thanked me 
so much that I felt ashamed, and sorry I had not done so before, and it 
was so little, too. I will read to her again. I gathered all the flowers that 
were in blossom in my garden, and carried them to Mrs. Rich, the sick 
lady. I was going to keep some to wear to the party, but I am sure I felt 
happier than if I had done so. 

“Tuesday. I staid at home when I was going to spend the afternoon 
with Clara Brown, because Aunt Mary’s head ached. I told Charlie and 
Willie stories to keep them still, and when we went to tea, they hugged and 
kissed me, and said they loved me very much, I’m sure I love them: 
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They look so pretty when they have done any mischief, and seem so sorry 
for it, that I can’t help loving them. ; 

“Wednesday. Clara Brown and I met a little boy carrying a basket of 
apples. As we were going by him, he spilled them. Clara laughed, and 
Iwas going to, when I remembered that I was a little fairy, and helped 
him pick them up. He said his mother was very poor. I went home with 
him. He lived in a small, old house. His mother was sick. She said she 
had nothing in the house to eat. I gave her a quarter of a dollar that I 
had in my pocket, and told Aunt Mary about her. She got some sewing 
for her to do and helped her a great deal. I think my little white kitty 
Tab, knows I am a fairy. She follows me every where I go, and this morn- 
ing, when I tied a ribbon around her neck, she purred so loud that I was 
afraid she would wake the baby. 

“Thursday. I was sick, but I did not cry. I took the bitter medicine 
without any trouble, and did not speak across word, though I felt very 
cross. ‘The words kept coming, but I shut my mouth very tight, and kept 
them in. 

“Friday. I went to Kitty Mills’s funeral. I was so sorry she was dead, 
and felt so bad to see her father and mother cry, that I cried too. Mr. 
Mills put his hand on my head, and said, ‘God bless you!’ I went, Satur- 
day, and put some flowers on her grave. When I was coming away, I met 
Mrs. Mills, and she kissed me, and cried very hard. I cried again. Kitty 
was a very good little girl, although she could not get her lesson very well, 
and I shall miss her very much. I was going to bea little fairy to do good 
to others but I think I have done myself good. When I have been trying 
to make others happy, I have felt happy myself. I hope Ido not feel proud 
or vain, or think that I have done a great deal of good. I have not done 
half so much as I might have done. Iam afraid I have tried todo good 
because Iam a fairy, and not because it is my duty. I will not be fairy 
any more. 1 will only be little Lizzie Wood.” 

Lizzie became a very good little girl. She would sometimes forget her- 
self, but she was generally kind, obedient, and sweet tempered ; and, though 
she dropped the name herself, those around her often called her “the little 
fairy.” How many little girls will .be household fairies? — Student and 
Schoolmate. 


THE MISSIONARY CHICKEN. 

LirTLe Mary heard one day about the heathen. She felt sad to think 
how many millions of boys and girls were growing up without os 
about Jesus. She wanted to give something to send them the word o 
God. 

But Mary was a little girl, and had no money of her own. What, then, 
could Mary do for the poor heathen children? I will tell you what she 
did. Her pa had given her a pretty little speckled chicken. He called it 
“ Little Mary’s Chicken.” 
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Mary loved this chicken dearly, and often went with her sister to look 
at it as it picked up the crumbs she threw for it into the hen-coop, where 
it lived with Lady Hen, its mother. The chicken was Mary’s treasure. 
But Mary said to her mother: 

‘Please, ma, will you let me give my chicken to the heathen ? 

“Why, Mary! how can you give a chicken to the heathen? Do you 
wish to send it out in a ship for them to eat? 

\i.Mary’s mother only said this to try Mary. She wanted to learn just 
what her little girl’s views were. 

Mary laughed at her mother’s questions and said, ‘“‘O dear no, mamma; 
that isn’t what I mean. I want to keep my chick until it is grown up, and 
then I want pa to sell it for me, and let me give the money to send the 
Bible to the poor heathen children, to tell them about Jesus.” 

Her mother said she might. Sothe chicken was not called “ Little 
Mary’s Chicken” any more, but the Missionary Chicken.” When it grew 
up, it was sold for three shillings, which Mary put, with a glad heart, into 
the missionary-box. 

This story is for my youngest readers. It shows them that if little girls 
have a will to help the heathen, they can most always find a way. Ww. 





LITTLE RENNIE. 


In the little village school which I attended in my childhood, there was 
one colored child, and only one. Being a round-faced, bright eyed little 
thing, she was rather a pet among us. But in all schools there are some 
vicious, ill-tempered children, and ours was not exempt. One boy in par- 
ticular seemed to take delight in tormenting everything within his reach, 
whether it was a shy cat, a stray dog or chicken, or a helpless child. Lit- 
tle Rennie soon became the mark for his coarse and brutal jokes; and I 
am sorry to say a good many boys and girls, not bad-tempered themselves, 
would laugh at his abuse. It was thoughtlessness and love of fun in them, 
but it was none the less torture to Rennie’s sensitive little heart. 

One day when she had been more teased than usual during recess, little 
Rennie came to two of us older girls as we were sitting under a tree. The 
great tears were roll:ng down her cheeks, and her breast heaved with con- 
vulsive sobs. When she could speak she said, “ O, Mary Lee, if I were to 
have my skin all taken off, would it come out white? If I could only be a 
white girl, I would have it all taken off, I would, I would,” she added 
with a fresh burst of tears. 


“Why, what has made you feel so bad?” asked Mary Lee in her kind 
voice. 

“John Jones has said I shall be a black nigger as long as I live, and 
that everybody will laugh at me and call me black Quashie, and I don’t 
want to be black all my life; I want to be white like you.” 

As the bell had just called us to return to school, we took Rennie’s little 
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brown hand in ours, begged her not to cry, and assured her that we loved 
her, and always should if she was a good little girl. The tears of childhood 
are soon dried, and by noon Rennie’s face was as bright as ever. 

It was the happiness of this dear child early to seek and obtain the white 
robe of the Ssviour’s righteousness by faith in him 

Ten years ater this, one summer afternoon, Mary Lee, now grown to a 
kind-hearted woman, called for me to go and see Rennie. It was along 
dusty walk, but in time we reached the dwelling where poor Rennie lay 
prostrated by sickness. Her eyes lighted with pleasure as we entered. 
She had learned to love Jesus in health, and now his presence filled her 
soul with peace and joy. She knew she could not live long, but her trust 
in him led her to look hopefully into the future. We felt that Rennie 
was about to join the blessed ones before God’s throne, and looked upon as 
one happier and better than ourselves. She asked me to read a chapter to 
her, and Mary Lee sang that delightful hymn, “ How sweet the name of 
Jesus sounds,” and we came away. 

“Do you remember,” said Mary Lee, as we walked homeward with 
hearts softened by the scene, “‘ how Rennie wished she could be white one 
day at school?” “ Yes,” I said, “ I was just thinking of it.” “ And now,” 
said Mary Lee, “she will be a bright, beaming spirit in heaven and wear 
the white robe of the redeemed. O, of how little consequence does the 
color of the skin seem now. I wish I were half as sure of being a child of 
God as Rennie is.” 

The next morning Rennie had gone to be with Jesus. — Zion’s Herald. 


THE ROPE-BOY. 


Ir was one of the first days of spring, when a lady, who had been watch- 
ing by the sick bed of her mother for some weeks, went out to take a 
little exercise and enjoy the fresh air. She hoped that she might hear a 
bird sing, or see some little wild flower which would speak to her of her 
future hope, for her heart was full of anxiety and sorrow. After walking 
some distance, she came to a rope-walk. She was familiar with the place, 
and entered. At one end of the building she saw a little boy turning a 
large wheel; she thought it too laborious for such a child, and as she came 
near she spoke to him. 

“ Who sent you to this place?” she asked. 

“Nobody —I came of myself.” 

“ Does your father know you are here?” 

“T have no father.” 

“Are you paid for your labor ?” 

“Yes ; I get ninepence a day.” 

“Do you like this work ? ” 

“Well enough; but if I did not, I should do it, that I might get the 
money for my mother ” 
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“ How long do you work in the day?” 

“ From nine till eleven in the morning, and from two till five in the 
afternoon.” 

“How old are you?” 

“ Almost nine.” 

“Do you ever get tired of turning this great wheel ?” 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

“ And what do you do then?” 

“ T take the other hand.” 

The lady gave him a piece of money. 

“Is this for my mother ? ” he asked, looking pleased. 

“ No, it is for yourself.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” the boy said, and the lady bade him farewell. 

She went home strengthened in her devotion to duty, and instructed in 

ue practical philosophy, by the words and example of a little child. 
“The next time,” she said to herself, “‘ that duty seems hard to me, I will 
remember the child, and take the other hand.” 


THE LITTLE CANDLE. 


Cueerrvt the little work girl sat, 
And swift her needle flew, 

While the dark shadows of the night 
Their gloom around her threw. 


‘**T must be quick,’ she musing said, 
**My little candle wanes, 

And swiftly must my task go on, 
While yet its light remains.”’ 


And then she plied with rapid skill 
The little shining steel, 

And every ray of that small light 
Smiled on her patient zeal. 


Ere the last glimmer died away 
Her task was neatly done; 

Sweet was her rest, and joy to her, 
Came with the morning sun. 


Ah! is not life a little light 
That soon will cease to burn? 

And should we not from that dear girl, 
A solemn lesson learn? 


While yet the little candle shines, 
Be all our powers employed; 

And, while we strive to do our tasks, 
Life shall be best enjoyed. 


But let us ne’er, in darkened hours, 
Forget what Christ hath done, 

But patient, in sweet hope await 
The glorious Risine Sun. 
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FIRMNESS. 


No trait of character secures the confidence of men more surely 
than FIRMNESs. Here and there is a man who is known by the very 
appropriate designation, “‘ We know where to find him.” Such per- 
sons can be depended upon at all times, and in all places. In com 
parison with that numerous weather-cock class of men, who point west 
to-day, and east to-morrow, they are worthy of the highest respect. 
It is said that Constantius, the father of Constantine the Great, in 
order to ascertain how much dependence could be placed upon those 
around him, called together the chiefs of his suite, and commanded 
them to make sacrifices to his heathen gods. Those who refused, were 
threatened with the loss of office and honors. A majority of them at 
once yielded, and worshipped the idols, but a few were inflexible 
and would not yield to his threats. They were determined not to 
violate their consciences, whatever suffelngs might be inflicted. Con- 
stantius was pleased with the firmness of the latter, and concluded 
that such men could be trusted. He banished the former from his 
presence, while he said of the latter, “On these men I can depend — 
I prize them mcre than all my treasures.” It is an illustration of the 
confidence that firmness of character ever wins. 

With what interest and wonder Daniel must have been regarded 
when he preferred the lion’s den to a corrupted soul. “So Daniel 
was taken up out of the den, and no manner of hurt was found upon 
him, because he believed in his God.” Some might have considered 
him a very foolish man for sacrificing his life to preserve a conscience 
void of offence towards God. But when they saw him come forth un- 
hurt from the abode of wild beasts, their thoughts must have dwelt 
particularly upon his steadfastness. The matter was probably talked 
of in house and street as a remarkable thing; and perhaps Daniel was 
known thereafter as “ the man who went into the lion’s den.” This 
single event of his life was enough of itself to have given him great 
notoriety, and the public concluded, doubtless, that he was equal to all 
emergencies — that the man who would face the lion rather than offend 
his God, had firmness enough to encounter every foe of a pure and 
noble life. Scoffers could not make much capital out of his course. 
Tempters had little encouragement to try their arts upon him. In 
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“ How long do you work in the day ?” 
“ From nine till eleven in the morning, and from two till five in the 
afternoon.” 
‘“‘ How old are you?” 
“ Almost nine.” 
“Do you ever get tired of turning this great wheel?” 
** Yes, sometimes.” 
“ And what do you do then?” 
“ T take the other hand.” 
The lady gave him a piece of money. 
“Is this for my mother ? ” he asked, looking pleased. 
“ No, it is for yourself.” 
“ Thank you, ma’am,” the boy said, and the lady bade him farewell. 
She went home strengthened in her devotion to duty, and instructed in 
ue practical philosophy, by the words and example of a little child, 
“ The next time,” she said to herself, “ that duty seems hard to me, I will 
emember the child, and take the other hand.” 
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Cueerrvt the little work girl sat, 
And swift her needle flew, 

While the dark shadows of the night 
Their gloom around her threw. 


**T must be quick,’ she musing said, 
**My little candle wanes, 

And swiftly must my task go on, 
While yet its light remains.”’ 


And then she plied with rapid skill 
The little shining steel, 

And every ray of that small light 
Smiled on her patient zeal. 


Ere the last glimmer died away 
Her task was neatly done; 

Sweet was her rest, and joy to her, 
Came with the morning sun. 


Ah! is not life a little light 
That soon will cease to burn? 

And should we not from that dear girl, 
A solemn lesson learn? 


While yet the little candle shines, 
Be all our powers employed; 

And, while we strive to do our tasks, 
Life shall be best enjoyed. 


But let us ne’er, in darkened hours, 
Forget what Christ hath done, 

But patient, in sweet hope await 
The glorious Risine Sun. 
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FIRMNESS. 


No trait of character secures the confidence of men more surely 
than FIRMNESS. Here and there is a man who is known by the very 
appropriate designation, ‘‘ We know where to find him.” Such per- 
sons can be depended upon at all times, and in all places. In com- 
parison with that numerous weather-cock class of men, who point west 
to-day, and east to-morrow, they are worthy of the highest respect. 
It is said that Constantius, the father of Constantine the Great, in 
order to ascertain how much dependence could be placed upon those 
around him, called together the chiefs of his suite, and commanded 
them to make sacrifices to his heathen gods. Those who refused, were 
threatened with the loss of office and honors. A majority of them at 
once yielded, and worshipped the idols, but a few were inflexible 
and would not yield to his threats. They were determined not to 
violate their consciences, whatever suffelings might be inflicted. Con- 
stantius was pleased with the firmness of the latter, and concluded 
that such men could be trusted. He banished the former from his 
presence, while he said of the latter, “On these men I can depend — 
I prize them mcre than all my treasures.” It is an illustration of the 
confidence that firmness of character ever wins. 

With what interest and wonder Daniel must have been regarded 
when he preferred the lion’s den to a corrupted soul. “So Daniel 
was taken up out of the den, and no manner of hurt was found upon 
him, because he believed in his God.” Some might have considered 
him a very foolish man for sacrificing his life to preserve a conscience 
void of offence towards God. But when they saw him come forth un- 
hurt from the abode of wild beasts, their thoughts must have dwelt 
particularly upon his steadfastness. The matter was probably talked 
of in house and street as a remarkable thing; and perhaps Daniel was 
known thereafter as “ the man who went into the lion’s den.” This 


single event of his life was enough of itself to have given him great 
notoriety, and the public concluded, doubtless, that he was equal to all 
emergencies — that the man who would face the lion rather than offend 
his God, had firmness enough to encounter every foe of a pure and 
noble life. Scoffers could not make much capital out of his course. 
Tempters had little encouragement to try their arts upon him. In 
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short, he was invested with a kind of sacred dignity in the eyes of be- 
holders, so that he moved about in Babylon as the prince of heroes, 
Who would dream of turning him aside from the path of rectitude ? 
Who would think of asking with which party Daniel would act? 
They knew full well that he would stand up for the right, party or no 
party. Such firmness brings its own reward. 


AIRY ARCHITECTS. 


Many persons can build air-castles when they can build nothing 
else. They appear to have the materials at hand for this kind of 
architecture, with a plenty of, ability to use them. How many, in 
imagination, win golden honors, and possess all that heart could wish | 
They really enjoy building these castles in the air, and would not 
probably desist if they knew that they would certainly be demolished. 
Who has not seen the beautiful girl of eighteen, on the eve of her 
bridal debut, elated with the expectation of future prosperity and hap- 


piness? But, she may have given her heart and hand to one who 
waiks the path of ‘dissipation, and whose prospects are dark indeed, 
Yet she hopes to reclaim a his wayward course, and her play- 


ful fancy rears a charming home where they will live together in peace 
and joy, when he shall have left his cups. Alas, for these homes that 
live only in fancy! There are thousands of them, and as many broken 
hearts as there are such homes. 

A young man desires to be rich, and his imagination soon makes him 
so. Jn the distance, nor perhaps very far, he beholds the consummation 
of his hopes. His plans are laid, his purpose is firm, and his courage is 
unfaltering, for the race after wealth. He does not see why he shal] 
not be rich, even before he attains meridian life. At any rate, he 
would not give another a single dollar to guaranty him success. For, 
there it is, clear as the light, the castle which he has built. It stands 
upon the hill of prosperity, flashing in the sun like a palace of gold. 
Scarcely a straw lies in his pathway to it. The warnings of the ex- 
perienced are nothing to him, nor the failures of the inexperienced, 
for, does not his eye rest upon the veritable substance? It is not a 
shadow that he is after, but yonder actual prize. So he thinks and 
reasons ; and nothing convinces him of his folly but the bitter expe- 
rience of thousands who have lived before him. His air-castle must 
dissolve, and leave him little but withered hopes, ere he will learn the 
difference between ideality and reality. 

Almost every person is given somewhat to this kind of castle- 
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building. There are times when all may discover themselves rearing 
these visionary fabrics to some extent. But the time spent in this 
way is lost, and often worse than lost. If the mind were absorbed in 
useful reflections during the time that is spent in these flights of the 
fancy, much progress might be made intellectually and morally. 


HUMBLE TEACHERS. 


A few days since our attention was called to a congregation of ants 
in a cup of molasses, and we were reminded that, since there are “ ser 
mons in stones,” there might possibly be a lesson to learn from the 
sad plight of these luckless creatures. It is evenso. The scene has 
more than one lesson for living men, and not the least of them is, that 
it is easier to get into difficulty than it is to get owt. The ants found 
it comparatively easy to gain ingress to the “ delicious sweet,” but 
egress was quite another thing. It required no particular sagacity or 
perseverance to mount, and then descend into the cup; but how to re 
turn was a question that the wisest of them could not answer. So it 
is with men. They often run into trouble as easily as water runs 
down hill; but all the foresight, courage, and power they possess, can. 
yot extricate them. At this moment there are hundreds of persons in 
mercantile troubles, at their “ wit’s ends’? to know what to do. It 
has cost them little study, or effort, or zeal, to ge: there ; but the great- 
est possible outlay cannot bring them out of their difficulties. Another 
lesson we learn from the aforesaid ants is, that we often long to be de- 
livered from what we have longed to possess. These insect toilers 
wanted to drink from that tempting lake of molasses in the cup, 
Doubtless they walked around it as many times as Joshua did around 
Jericho before they ventured to enter. Their intense longing for the 
nectar finally overcame all their fears and misgivings, and they pushed 
on to satiate their raging appetites. Two minutes after, they 
would gladly have relinquished all their joys for deliverance there- 
from. Men are just like the ants in this respect. They engage in 
enterprises without counting the cost, and, after spending a year or 
two in getting what they sought, sigh the remainder of life to be set 
back where they commenced. Said a merchant to the writer, in the 
midst of the financial troubles one year ago, “If I could be delivered 
from my present condition of solicitude, I would cheerfully relinquish 
the last dollar I possess, and be content to live hereafter in the 
humblest way, toiling for my daily bread upon a farm.” How many 
have sighed for a business career; and when they have actually en- 
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tered upon it, have sighed as earnestly for the more quiet and less 
perplexing relations of life! One thing more we learn from the 

ant ‘hereis usually most danger where there is most sweet. Vin- 
egar would not have tempted the ants, so that neither much or 
little of it would have endangered their lives. In like manner, 
the so called sweets of society are the only dangerous temptations 
to many of the young. How they seek after its pleasures! It is im- 
possible to number all the forms of worldly pleasure after which they 
run. They imagine that if they can sip from such and such cups of 
earthly sweets, they shall be happy indeed. So they go on recklessly 
and perish in drinking the pleasures for which they have sighed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PRIVILEGES. 


Men differ widely in the manner they use their privileges. “To 
whom much is given much will be required,” is a rule that does not 
appear to influence many. For, while some become useful and re- 
nowned by improving very small opportunities, others do no good, nor 
win a good name, though they enjoy the highest advantages. “The 
poor heathen ” listens to the gospel a few times from the lips of the 
devoted missionary, and prepares to meet his God; while the more 
highly favored hearer of this Christian land sits under the sound of 
truth year after year, without even asking what he must do to be 
saved. A missionary tells us of a poor idolater whom he found in far 
off wilds, brought to Christ by a single leaf of the Bible which he had 
found and read. And yet how many in this land of Bibles and Sab- 
baths live as regardless of the claims of God as those who never 
heard his name uttered! Their opportunities for laying up a treasure 
in the skies are too numerous to be counted; yet they live thought- 
lessly and wicked. How much these neglecters of duty have to 
answer for at the last tribunal! “To whom much is given much will 
be required!” Yet a heathen goes up to meet his Judge, ransomed 
through the agency of a single leaf of the Bible, while the Christianized 
possessor of the whole Bible goes thither unprepared to meet his God 
What a view is this of the responsibilities of men in this Christian land 
The precious opportunities of those who withhold their hearts from 
Christ will hang as millstones about them to sink them in despair. 


ASK GREAT THINGS IN PRAYER. 


A little boy, whose father was spending the winter in a southera 
climate for his health, was taught to pray for his recovery and return. 
As often as the night came, he bowed himself by his little bed, with 
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his mother, and prayed for his much loved, absent father. When the 
winter was well nigh over, and the husband and father was expected 
soon to return, the little son asked, one night, as he was praying for 
his parent, “ Mother, would you pray that he might bring home some 
oranges for us?” His mother gave him suitable instructious in re- 
gard to prayer, when he added, “ Shall I ask for some figs, too?” 
The little suppliant had great confidence in God, and in the efficacy 
of prayer. His mother assured him that he might open his mouth 
wide, and God would fill it; just the assurance that the Bible gives 
the Christian, who is so prone to limit the Almighty, by thinking that 
some things are too much to ask at His hand. Christians may learn 
an important lesson from the praying child — never limit God at the 
throne of grace. Ask great things, and expect great things. He is 
able to give, not only oranges, but figs also. “Ask, and it shall be 
given,” no matter how much, if it be consistent with the Divine will 
Open your mouth wide, and God will fill it. 


EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


THE COMET. 


Some years ago, Dr. Holmes wrote the following poetry upon a 
comet that was visible; and the reader may not find it inappropriate 
at the present time : — 


The Comet! He is on his way, 
And singing as he flies ; 

The whizzing planets shrink before 
The spectre of the skies ; 

Ah! well may regal orbs burn blue, 
And satellites turn pale. 

Ten million cubic miles of head, 
Ten billion leagues of tail ! 


On, on by whistling spheres of light, 
He flashes and he flames ; 

He turns not to the left nor right, 
He asks them not their names ; 

One spurn from his demoniac heel, 
Away, away they fly, 

Where darkness might be bottled up 
And sold for ““Tyrian dye.” 
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And what would happen to the land, 
And how would look the sea, 
If inthe bearded devil’s path 
Our earth should chance to be ? 
Full hot and high the sea would boil, 
Full red the forests gleam ; 
Methought I saw and heard it all 
In a dyspeptic dream ! 


I saw a tutor take his tube 
‘The comet’s course to spy ; 
I heard a scream, — the gathered rays 
I Had stewed the tutor’s eye; 
saw a fort, — the soldiers all 
Were armed with goggles green ; 
Pop cracked the guns! whiz flew the balls! 
Bang went the magazine ! 


I saw a poet dip his scroll 
Each moment in a tub, 

I read upon the warping back, 
“The dream of Beelzebub !” 
He could not see his verses burn, 
Although his brain was fried, 

And ever and anon he bent 
To wet them as they dried. 


I saw the scalding pitch roll down 
The crackling sweating pines, 

And streams of smoke, like water-spouts, 
Burst through the rumbling mines ; 

I asked the firemen why they made 
Such noise about the town, 

They answered not, — but all the while 
The brakes went up and down. 


I saw a roasting pullet sit 
Upon a baking egg ; 

I saw a cripple scorch his hand 
Extinguishing his leg ; 

I saw nine geese upon the wing 
Towards the frozen pole, 

And every mother’s gosling fell 
Crisped to a crackling coal. 


Strange sights! strange sounds! O fearful dream ! 
Its memory haunts me still, 
The steaming sea, the crimson glare, 
That wreathed each wooded hill ; 
Stranger, if through thy reeling brain 
Such midnight visions sweep, 
Spare, spare, O spare thine evening meal, 
And sweet shall be thy sleep. 
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THE CABLE. 


Another poem by John G. Saxe, from Harper’s Weekly, upon the 
Atlantic Cable, a theme of deepest interest for some time past, will 
be read with pleasure : — 


Come listen all unto my song; 
It is no silly fable ; 

’Tis all about the mighty cord 
They call the Atlantic Cable. 


Bold Cyrus Field he said, says he, 
I have a pretty notion 

That I can run a telegraph 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 


Then all the people laughed, and said, 
They'd like to see him do it; 

He might get half-seas-over, but 
He never could get through it. 


To carry out his foolish plan 
He never would be able ; 

He might as well go hang himself 
With his Atlantic Cable. 


But Cyrus was a valiant man, 
A fellow of decision ; 

And heeded not their mocking words, 
Their laughter and derision. 


Twice did his bravest efforts fril, 
And yet his mind was stable ; 

He wa’n’t the man to break his heart 
Because he broke his cable. 


“Once more, my gallant boys!” he cried; 
“Three times !-you know the fable —” 
(“I'll make it thirty,” muttered he, 
“ But I'll lay the cable. ”’ 


Once more they tried — hurrah ! hurrah! 
What means this great commotion ? 

The Lord be praised! the cable’s laid 
Across the Atlantic ocean! 


Loud ring the bells—for, flashing through 
Six hundred leagues of water, 

Old Mother England’s benison 
Salutes her eldest daughter. 


O’er all the land the tidings speed, 
And soon in every nation 

They'll hear about the cable with 
Profoundest admiration! 
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Now long live James, and long live Vic, 
And long live gallant Cyrus ; 

And may his courage, faith and zeal 
With emulation fire us: 


And may we honor evermore 
The manly, bold, and stable, 

And tell our sons, to make them brave, 
How Cyrus laid the cable. 


THE SEWING MACHINE. 


We have not seen a better piece of poetry upon the Sewing Ma- 
chine than the following, which we clip from the Boston Recorder, 
The author is the wife of Professor Lawrence, of East Windsor, and 


the daughter of the late Dr. Woods. Some productions from her pen 


have appeared in this magazine, under the signature Meta LanpeEr. 


In a well-to-do house in Unity Square, 

Sits poor Mrs. B a sad victim of care, 
With thimble on finger and needle in hand, 
Stitching away at gusset and band — 
Stitching away at gusset and band. 


Her face is the length of a yard this minute, 
And there isn’t a smile or a glad look in it; 

But desolate, dreary, and doleful and dumb, 

She sits and she sews till her fingers are numb— 
She sits and she sews till her fingers are numb. 


Yet sew as she may, with most vigorous pull, 
The big basket of work is exactly as full ; 
While towels and sheets are piled un in view, 
To be made in a trice, and pillow-slips too. 


Tom looks like a beggar, as every one sees, 

For his pants are all of them out at the knees, 

While his church-going ones, — (alas, the poor fellow ! ) 
Have turned from a white to a very sad yellow. 


The baby has nothing that’s decent to wear, 

It’s clothes are all ripping, all tatter and tear, 
While frocks for the girls lay uncut on the shelf, 
And never a minute to think for herself— 

And never a minute to think for herself. 


But what stirs her up to most desperate worry, 
Mr. B goes to sea, and is all ina flurry, 

So his shirts and his dickies, and what not beside, 
Must be done in a jiffy, whatever betide. 
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Not a moment to read, not a moment to write, 

But stitching and stitching from morning till night ; 
All learning forgotten, she’s not a bas bleu, iF 
Its nothing but making and mending for her— i 
It’s nothing but making and mending for her. iit 






_— > 














A load on her heart, and a pain in her head, a 
She worketh and worketh her wearisome thread ; i 
Her needle flies through at so rapid a pace, a 





You'd think her poor fingers were running a race. 





With feet gaily slippered and loosely robed form, i 
Mr. B by the fire sits cozy and warm ; ; 
His paper in hand — ata humdrumming pitch, 
Reads he in time to his Martha’s stitch, stitch— i 
Reads he in time to his Martha’s stitch, stitch. 

















Reads politics, stocks, and the news of the day, 
And casting his eye down the column half-way, 

‘“* Here’s a wonder of wonders to bring you relief; 
Reports so abound that they challenge belief. 











‘ Your seaming, and hemming and stitching ’twill do, 
A Sewing Machine is the item for you— 

So fling to the winds your cares and your sorrow, 
To Grover & Baker I'll hie me tomorrow— 

To Grover & Baker I’ll hie me tomorrow. ” 








The Fairy is bought, and her sharp-pointed tongue i 
Begins to trill forth her busiest song, ! 

While clatter and patter she flies up and down, if 
Intent from all women to banish the frown. 











Joy sunning her face and lighting her eye, 
Mrs. B views the work once piled up so high, 
As it rapidly melts from the basket away, 

Like new fallen snow ina sunshiny day. 










While the Fairy is singing her song of good cheer, 
Skirts, jackets and pants in a breath disappear ; 

Her sorceress wand, with its magical spell, f 
Accomplishes feats that the tongue cannot tell— 
Accomplishes feats that the tongue cannot tell. 














Mrs. B , now no longer bound over to spend 

Weary days at her sewing and nights without end, 
Enfranchised, the beauties of nature can share — 
Time to walk and to ride, and plenty to spare. 











The years of her thraldom forever are o’er, 
Her fancies, unchained, are permitted to soar; 

Of all sorts of rea ting, she at length has her fill, 
Writes letters and journals, poems too, an she will, 
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Of all the inventions that e’er blessed the earth, 
To the brain, or the heart indebted for birth, 
From the rushing of steam to the cannon’s alarm, 
The Sewing Machine high away bears the palm— 
The Sewing Machine high away bears the palm. 


Then render we praises to whom they are due; 

To Grover & Baker let honor accrue 

For this dexterous Fairy to dwell at our side, 

Whose marvellous deeds are our joy and our pride— 
Whose marvellous deeds are our joy and our pride. 


Had she lived in lang syne, she’d been beat with a switch, 
Or been burned at the stake as a regular witch ; 

But now she'll be shrined as a household Penates, 

The Sewing Machine — our Fidus Achates, 

THE SEWING MACHINE — oUR Fipus ACHATES.* 


HOW THE DEAD -ARE BURIED. 


The Memphis Inquirer contains a letter from New Orleans relative 

to the manner of burying the dead there, which will be new to many. 
New Orveans, Sept, 2. 

The yellow fever has been specially virulent and fatal, and some 
who were thought to be long since acclimated have been attacked, and 
some of them have fallen victims, We hope it has reached its climax, 
and will now steadily decline — though we know not the end. Some 
four hundred died last week. This sounds alarming, but it is small 
as compared with 1853, when three hundred died in a single day. 

Your readers will inquire what do we do with all these dead? where 
do we bury them? There are in the midst of the city and its environs 
fourtecn cemeteries. Some five of these are in the city, surrounded 
by closely built and densely populated streets. Owing to the pecu- 
liarity of our soil, these burial places are peculiar. We cannot dig 
more than two or three feet below the surface without coming to 
water, so that most of the dead are buried above ground. These 
grounds are regularly laid off in squares, and the walks raised and 
covered with shells. The squares are built up with vaults and monu- 
ments, many of ti:em very splendid and very expensive, costing thou- 
sands of dollars. There are a great variety of models and devices, 
many of them of rare and exquisite beauty. Around these tombs are 
beautiful evergreens, intermixed with fair and fragrant flowers, which 
grow «ith so much luxuriance in our rich soil and sunny clime. 

The cemeteries below Canal and above Esplande street, called 
the French burying grounds, are regarded as the most interesting as 
exhibitions of sculpture, where grief records its woe or pride in im- 
perishable marble. 

Around these cemeteries are walls ten feet high and eight or ten 
feet thick. These are pierced with three or four rows of tombs abou 
two and a half feet square, rising in tiers one above the other and ha 


* Achates was a friend of /Eneas, whose fidelity was so remarkable, that 
**Fidus Achatus’’ passed into a proverb. See Virgil, Eneid, B. 1, 316 1. 
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the appearance of the pigeon holes for letters in the post office, though 
on a much larger scale. These are perfectly closed with slabs and air- 
tight cement, except at one end. This is open for the insertion of 
the coffin. 

The burial service at the grave is performed thus: The procession 
moves from the hearse to the wall, where a certain one of the vaults 
has been previously selected — say No. 250, (they are all numbered.) 
The coffin is about two-thirds inserted, and the service, whatever may 
be its character, is then attended to; this over, the coffin is pushed 
in—then the mason, with his brick and mortar, trowels and ham- 
mers, begins his work. The family and friends stand uncovered until 
the mason is done, when the date and name are written in the smooth 
soft plaster spread over the brick, and the company depart and leave 
the sleeper to his last and lonely bed! 

One gets used to scenes like this, but at first it seems so business- 
like and mechanical; so like any other labor, any other piece of 
masonry, and contrasts strongly with the burial on the hill side, where 
the turf is green, and the old trees spread their broad green boughs, and 
the little birds in summer time sing requiems, and the lone winds in 
winter time murmur solemn dirges o’er the dead. The city authori- 
ties are disc: uraging interments in the cemeteries in the crowded por- 
tions of the city. Some three miles from the city, about midway 
from the river to the Lake, there is a low ridge of land known as the 
Metaire Ridge. Here the City Authorities are laying out among the 
live oaks a public Park — and here is a famous race course — and here 
most of our city’s dead are to sleep their last sleep! What strange 
uses ! 

There are quite a number of cemeteries laid out here, and here 
already thousands “are at rest.” In these cemeteries are many rich 
and beautiful tombs and monuments, some of them private, and 
some the property of benevolent associations. On this ridge many 
are buried in graves dug in shallow ground, but they ofien fill with 
water so rapidly that the coffin has to be held down until mud enough 
can be thrown on it to hold it at the bottom of the grave. Thus thou- 
sands of the poor are committed “earth to earth.” Our feelings at 
first may revolt from this, but why? What does it matter how 
the dust returns to dust? Whether it sinks beneath the gurgling wave 
—withers on burning sands, sleeps in sculptured vaults — or like 
our lowly dead, in the marshes of the great river ? The grand ques- 
tion is, whither has the immortal spirit fled ? to “fairer worlds on 
high,” or to “outer darkness, where there is weeping, wailing, and 
ghashing of teeth ?’” 


A TALE THAT IS TRUE. 


An Exchange has the following incident, which is only one of the 
thousand sad tales of the evil of intemperance : — 

“A short time since I was invited by a friend to accompany him to 
—— Hospital to witness an operation which was to be performed 
that day. I consented; not that I wished to look upon a suffering 
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man, but rather that I might have an opportunity of seeing how oper 
ations were conducted in these dwellings of the afflicted. I seated 
myself by the side of my friend, while my eyes wandered about the 
room, tarrying on knives, saws, and other instruments which lay upon 
the table before me, painting to my imagination the scenes of anguish 
which their walls had witnessed, and exciting in my heart pity for 
those poor sufferers who were from day to day extended on that 
sheeted table. As I was meditating upon the ‘ many ills which flesh 
is heir to,’ the door opened, and upon a board was brought a man ex- 
hausted with disease and worn out with pain. He was laid upon the 
table, and the instruments of amputation readily prepared. The 
bloodless face and trembling form told us that the sufferer was con- 
scious of his situation, and dreaded the pain he was about to endure. 
Perhaps, thought I, as I looked upon the mortified and deadened 
limb, perhaps that man is a father, who has a wife and child to mourn 
over his misfortunes, and friends to minister to his wants; but now 
none are with him, he is to bear his pains alone. The saw followed 
the knife, and soon the limb was taken off. As the surgeon was tak- 
ing up the arteries, curiosity led me to inquire the cause of the disease. 
and my teelings were indescribable when I was told — while ina 
state of intoxication for want of a better shelter, he slept in a barn 
and froze his feet?” 

[ was faint and sick with the sight, and rose to leave the room. 


The hand of my friend held me by the shoulder, while he asked me 
if I did not intend to see the whole operation. 
“Ts it not already done?” I inquired. 


“ No, 1) 


‘other is to be taken < ff” 

I ha-teued from the spot, again to be in the open air, and relieve 
my car and heart from the cries of the unfortunate man. 

If { have listened unmoved to temperance lectures, and temperance 
addresses, the eloquence of that scene converted me. 

ut the man that provided him with the rum! I would that he 
had been there, and if the groans of that suffering man could not 
reform him, a voice from the tomb would fail to do it.” 


PROVINCIALISMS AND PECULIAR DIALECT OF THE WEST 


We copy this article from the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, be- 


lieving that it will contribute both to amusement and instruc- 
tion —_— 


‘The Yankees have often been laughed at for their barbarisms 
and odd phrases, and perhaps some few corruptions of the Eng- 
giisit language, and ungrammatical expressions do prevail in 
New England more extensively than in the West or South, but 
1 think that an observing traveller in the West cannot fail to no- 
tice the prevalence of provincialisms and often amusing expres- 
sions in the colloquial language of the people. Some of these 
provincialisms are grammatical and in good taste ; others are in- 
deed barbarisms, and equal to any Irish bulls. 
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“The noun ‘heap’ is one of the most common words there. 
Almost everything comes in a heap to the good people at the 
West, both business and pleasure, joy and sorrow, hatred and 
love. The school-boy has a heap of lessons, the scholar a heap 
of learning, the housewife a heap of care, the merchant a heap 
of customers, the great talker a heap of words, the mother a 
heap of children, the sick man a heap of pain, the hypochondriac 
a heap of trouble, and the young lover a heap of love. The peo- 
ple there sometimes speak of a heap of rain, a heap of fog, a heap 
of light, and a heap of thunder and lightning. And so greata 
favorite is this word that it is quite common to hear people, in 
some parts of the West, speak of laughing a heap, or loving a 
heap, or sleeping a heap, or having their head or tooth ache a heap. 

‘The word ‘right,’ used as an adverb, is in every one’s mouth 
at the West, particularly in Ohio. This is universally the quali- 
fying word, and itis not only employed as a colloquial term by 
the uneducated, but by the best educated, and even by public 
speakers before popular assemblies, and by preachers in the pul- 
pit. Right good, right bad, right smart, right handsome, and 
even right wrong are there right common expressions. Where a 
Yankee would make use of the word very, aWestern man woud 
say right. 

“The term ‘mighty’ is.in every man’s vocabulary there. 
Mighty beautiful, mighty strong, and mighty weak even, are 
phrases in common use. Most people at the West say, ‘ I reck- 
on;’ and many say ‘plunder’ for baggage; ‘tote’ for carry ; 
‘the balance,’ for the rest; ‘like I do,’ for as 1 do; ‘ that far,’ 
or ‘that long,’ for as far as that; ‘how de,’ or rather ‘ hoddie,’ 
for how do you do. 

‘‘When a Western man wishes to make an inquiry of any one 
he meets along the road in travelling, he addresses him by the 
appellation of ‘Stranger,’ rather than by the more common one of 
‘ Friend ;’ and when asked a question which calls for an affirma- 
tive answer, instead of a simple yes, he replies, ‘1 did so,’ or ‘I 
am so,’ or ‘I will so,’ as the sense of the question may require, 
and always a strong emphasis on the word so. 

‘‘ When calling to any man ata distance, a Western man al- 
ways begins with the interjection 0! as for example, ‘O John!’ 
or ‘O George!’ with a very peculiar inflection of the voice on 
the interjection. 

‘It is common to hear that a steamboat has a power of pas- 
Sengers, a city has a power of inhabitants, a rich man has ad- 
power of wealth, a farmera power of cattle. The correspond- 
ing adjective, powerful, is also often used ungrammatically in 
such connections as these, ‘ powerful much,’ ‘ powerful great,’ 
‘ powerful handsome,’ ‘ powerful weak.’ 

“‘At the Western country taverns the traveller will often hear 
the phrase, ‘chicken fixens and common doins.’ This phrase 
designates two sterotype and ever present dishes on the tables 
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of the country taverns in the West. ‘Chicken fixens’ are what 
a New England housekeeper would call fricasee chickens, and 
‘common doins’ are nothing more nor less than that everlasting 
dish, ham and eggs. The word ‘diggins,’ first applied to the 
hamlets in the vicinity of the coal excavations of Missouri and 
Ohio, is now often used to designate any settlement or even com- 
pany of people. On board the boats I frequently heard the in- 
quiry, ‘How are all the people out in your diggins?’ And 
once at a table on board a steamboat, I was asked by a man sit- 
ting at a little distance from me, ‘Sir, will you pass those chick- 
en fixens down to these diggins ?’ 

‘When a Western man wishes to say that he did not reveal a 
secret or make known any particular fact, he will say, ‘1 didn’t 
let on.’ When he wishes to urge any one to engage in any en- 
terprise, whether it be to take stock in a bank or speculate in 
lands, to give to a benevolent object, or to repent of his sins, it 
is often with the enquiry, ‘ Will you go in for this operation?’ 
When he invites a man to dine with him who has happened to 
call at the hour of dinner, his invitation is, ‘Draw up, and take 
a bite.’ When the people along the Western rivers speak of any 
person as having fallen overboard into the river, they say he was 
‘ spilt into the drink.’ 

‘The inhabitants of most of the several Western States have 
nicknames for their neighbors. The inhabitants of Ohio are Buck- 
eyes ; of Indiana, Hoosiers, (a contraction of who is here ?); of 
Illinois, Suckers; of Michigan, Wolverines; of Iowa, Hawk- 
eyes; and of Missouri, Pukes. 

‘IT ought, in justice, to say that the use of these expressions 
which I have mentioned in this connection, is confined chiefly to 
the lower and the uneducated portion of the population. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD. 


Perhaps the name of no preacher on the other side of the Atlantic 
is so familiar to the reader as that of the eloquent Mr. Spurgeon. 
His sermons abound in striking passages. The following paragraph 
is characteristic of the man :— 

Can any man tell me when the beginning was? Years ago, we 
thought the beginning of this world was when Adam came upon it; 
but we have discovered that, thousands of years before that, God was 
forming chaotic matter to make it a fit abode for man, and putting 
races of creatures upon it, that they might die and leave traces of his 
handiwork and marvellous skill, before he tried his hand on man. But 
this was not the beginning; for revelation points us to a period long 
ere this world was fashioned — to the days when the morning stars 
were begotten — when, like drops of dew from the fingers of the 
morning, stars and constellations fell trickling from the hand of God ; 
when, by his own lips, he launched forth ponderous*orbs ; when, with 
bis own hand, he sent comets, like thunderbolts, wandering through 
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the sky, to find one day their proper sphere. We go back to those 
days when worlds were made and systems were fashioned, and we 
have not even approached the beginning yet. 

Until we go back to the time when all the universe slept in the 
mind of God, as yet unborn, until we enter the eternity where God, 
the Creator dwells alone, everything sleeping within Him, all creation 
sleeping in His mighty, gigantic thought, we have not guessed the be- 
ginning. We may go back, back, back, ages upon ages. We may 
go back, if we may use such words, whole eternities, and yet never 
arrive at the beginning. Our wing might be tired, our imagination 
die away. Could it outstrip the lightning’s flashes in majesty, power, 
and rapidity, it would soon weary itself ere it could get to the begin- 
ning. But God, from the beginning, chose His people, when the un- 
navigated ether was yet unfanned by the wing of a single angel, when 
space was shoreless, or else unborn, when universal silence reigned, 
and not a voice or whisper shocked the solemnity of silence, when 
there was no being, no motion, and naught but God himself alone in 
His eternity ; when, without the song of angel, without the attend- 
ance of even a cherubim, long ere the living creatures were born, or 
the wheels of the chariot of Jehovah were fashioned ; even then, “ in 
the beginning was the Word,” and in the beginning God’s people were 
one in the Word, and “ in the beginning he chose them all unto eter- 
nal life.” 





RECEIPTS FOR SYRUPS. 
From Wesley’s Primitive Physic. 


Compounp Syrup oF PuHospuHates.— These are very nutritious 
in consumption. It is made of the phosphates in the following pro- 
portions: — It should be taken immediately after eating, in a dose of 
one teaspoonful, three times a day; each teaspoonful contains 14 
grains of phosphate of iron, 2 grains phosphate of lime, 14 grains 
phosphate of potassa, 2 grains phosphate of soda, and 2 grains of free 
phosphoric acid. This syrup can be purchased ready made. 

Covcu Syrup.—Iceland moss, 2 ounces, 5 poppy heads, 1 table- 
spoonful of barley, whole. Put these intu three pints of water and 
boil down to two, strain, and dissolve in it one pound of brown rock 
candy. Dose, a tablespoonful, when a cough is troublesome. 

Pectorat Syrup. — Take sassafras pith 1 drachm, gum arabic 1 
ounce, white sugar 21 ounces, muriate of morphia 8 grains, water 1 
pint. Put the sassafras pith and gum arabic into the water, and let it 
stand 12 hours, stirring it often; the sugar should be dissolved in the 
mucilage cold, which being strained, should be made up to one pint by 
adding water. The morphia is then to be added, a few drops of the 
oil of sassafras, also. Dose, one teaspoonful, often for a cough. 

Ayer’s Cuerry Pectorat.— Acitate of morphine grains 3, tine- 
ture of blood-root 2 drachms, wine of ipecac, of each, 3 drachms, 
syrup of wild cherry bark, 3 ounces, mix. Dose, ome teaspoonful 
often, for a cough. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tur New Enaianp Tueocracy. A History of the Congregationalists in New 
England, to the Revivals of 1740. By H. F. Uhden, with a Preface by the late 
Dr. Neander. Translated from the second German edition, by H. C. Conant, 
author of the English Bible, etc., etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 
303. The author of this work was a friend of Dr. Neander, and it was his in- 
terest in this country, so distinguished for revivals, that induced him to prepare 
this volume. It contains nine chapters: 1. Rise of the Indenendents in Eng- 
land — Emigration to Holland; 2. Emigration to America — Formation of the 
Theocratic State, &c; 3. Expulsion of Roger Williams; 4. Persecution of Bap- 
tists and Quakers; 5. Suppression of Opposition &c.; 6. Dissuiution of the The- 
ocratic Relation from Ecclesiastical and Political side; 7. Re-acting Influence 
&c.; 8. Declineof Congregationalism; 9. Revivals. The fact that this work was 
prepared by a foreigner, who was unprejudiced by actual connection with, and 
relation to, the parties involved in the history, renders it more valuable. It is 
pleasant and profitable to see what is thought of the religious institutions and 
movements of America, by those who live on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
judge from the authorities which the writer consulted, that the volume is of the 
most reliable character. 


Sare Home; or, The Last Days and Happy Death of Fanny Kenyon. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. This little book contains a touching record of the life and 
death of a beautiful child. She early became a Christian in the Sabbath School, 
and died in the triumphs of faith. It was written by a lady in Providence, and 
contains an Introduction by Professor Lincoln, of Brown University, who is the 
Superintendent of the Baptist Sabbath School, to which the subject of the me- 
moir belonged. The volume will delight the young, and do them good. 


GATHERED Lites: or, Little Childrenin Heaven. By A. C. Thompson, author 
of ‘‘ The Better Land.’’ Boston: Gould & Lincoln. We have noticed this pre- 
cious little work before, and commended it to parents who have lambs in the 
Saviour’s bosom. We commend it to them again, as a sweet, comforting com- 
panion in the hours of sorrow. 


AmerIcaAN Broarapuicat Serres. By George Canning Hill. 1. Capt. John 
Smith; 2. Gen. Israel Putnam; 3. Benedict Arnold. E. 0. Libby & Co., a young 
and enterprising publishing house of this city, are the publishers of this valua- 
ble series of Biographies for the young. The first three volumes are issued, and 
when the series is completed it will number twelve. The design of the author 
in this is, as he says in the preface, ‘‘ to furnish from the pages of the world’s 
history, a few examples of true manhood, lofty purpose and persevering effort, 
such as may be safely held up either for the admiration or emulation of the 
youth of the present day.’’ The life of Benedict Arnold is held up, not as an 
example to be followed, but to teach the ‘‘ highest forms of manhood by the con- 
templation of their strongest contrasts.’? He was a traitor and villa‘n, and his 
life shows that the boy was father of the man. Mr. Hill has commenced his 
work with decided ability, and we believe that he will produce a series of biogra- 
phies worthy of extensive circulation. The subjects thus far treated will furnish 
the young with much information concerning the history of our land, as their 
lives were intimately connected with its infant years. We shall speak of these 
volumes separately in a subsequent number of the magazine. 


Sunpay Scuoot Vocatist. By Rev. W. McDonald, pubiished by H. V. Degen. 
We do not recollect having seen so large an amount of excellent tunes and hymns 
in a space so limited as thirty pages, and so well adapted to Sabbath School sing- 
ing. 

‘The compiler should have given the whole of the beautiful on the 28th page, 
and should have credited the tune of the 30th page to Thomas Hastings. 
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TREATMENT OF DOMESTICS. 


PAMILY £CENES OF THE BIBLE.* 
NO. XII. 


TREATMENT OF DOMESTICS. 
EDITORIAL. 

THE cngraving is designed to illustrate one of the most af- 
fecting scenes that ever occurred in the family of Jacob; viz. 
the death and burial of a faithful, much loved domestic. In 
that early age of the world servants occupied an important 
place in the household, and were treated with a consideration 
and kindness almost unknown at the present day. The fashions 
and customs of the times, which control domestic as well as 
social arrangements, have wrought a change for the worse, so 
that servants are scarcely admitted, in many families, to the 
rank of intelligent, moral, and accountable beings. It is really 
painful to witness the low estate to which they are sometimes 
reduced in their service for others. One would infer that they 
are @ lower order of human beings, whom God created specially 
to live in the kitchen, with no particular claims upon the 
sympathies of those who sit in the parlor. Much as we hate 
the system of negro slavery in our land, degrading its unhap- 
py victims to the condition of brutes, we nevertheless believe 
that there are many domestics in New England whose condition 
differs little from theirs, except in being rewarded for their 
labor and enjoying their liberty. They are as really excluded 
from the society and sympathy of their employers, as the slaves 
are from their masters. On this account, it is truly refreshing 
to turn back to olden times, when the patriarchs lived, and see 
the interest and tenderness with which faithful domestics were 
then treated. 

When Jacob was born, Deborah was his mother’s nurse. 
Doubtless she had the care of the child, to a great extent, 
from infancy to youth, which will account, in some degree, for 
the strong attachment that appears to have subsisted between 
them. It is probable that when Rebekah died, this devoted 
nurse. Deborah, went to live with Jacob. since we find her in 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, by C. Srong, in the year 1858, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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his family, when he returned from Padan-aram to his own 
country. On his homeward-bound journey, when he reached 
Luz, this old servant was taken sick, and died. We read, “ But 
Rebekah’s nurse died, and she was buried beneath Bethel un- 
der an oak, and the name of it was called, Allon-bachuth.” 
That deep, heart-felt sorrow was expressed at her departure, is 
evident from the appellation that was given to the place of her 
burial. ‘ Allon-bachuth,” which signifies, ‘The oaks of weep- 
ing.” The name of the place would be inappropriate, unless 
unfeigned tears watered her humble grave. ‘To Jacob it was 
the death of an “ old familiar friend,” to whom he was more 
indebted than to any other woman but his own mother ; and 
tears were a suitable expression of his grief at her loss. It is 
not denied that a servant who fills the relation of nurse, is 
usually more tenderly related to the family than an ordinary do- 
mestic. Still, it was true in patriarchal times, that servants of 
every rank were treated with greater consideration than they 
are now. We cannot think that Abraham would have married 
one of this class, nor commit so important a matter as the choice 
of a wife for his son to one of them, unless they stood higher in 
the estimation of their employers, than servants do at the 
present time. It is not often that an honored man marries a 
domestic in these days, however worthy she may be ; and when 
he does, it is spoken of as a compromise of his dignity and 
reputation. Many persons are ready to cut his acquaintance, 
and sneer at the unexpected union. 

It may be said, that this class of toilers are not so faithful 
and trust-worthy now as they were formerly, and have not, 
therefore, such claims upon the good will of superiors. This 
may be true. Weare not disposed to underrate the trials of 
house-keepers arising from the unfaithfulness of domestics. 
These trialsare many. Ignorance, falsehood, deceit, theft, and 
impurity, often make them “ unprofitable servants.’’ And yet, 
may it not be true that some of their faults and vices would be 
removed by proper treatment? Degrade a person, and keep 
him degraded, and there is no surer way of making him or her 
indifferent to our trusts. One of the first advances upwards is 
a just self-respect, which is seldom cherished when outward 
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circumstances degrade one. So that, if servants are not so re- 
liable now as they were in the days of Jacob, the more fashion- 
able and aristocratic modes of living may have somewhat to do 
with it. Modern style of life tends to make inferiors more in- 
ferior. It pushes them down lower and lower in the scale of ex- 
istence. They must beeome less and less esteemed, that su- 
periors may become more and more honored. Their place is 
the kitchen, and they must know their place. 

Those who employ domestics should consider how much they 
expect of them, and see that itis a ‘“ poor rule that won’t 
work both ways.” If house-keepers expect much of servants, 
they should be prepared to render much themselves. They 
should be as faithful in their sphere as they require this class to 
be in theirs. All the obligation is not on one side. Custom 
may make it a one-sided relation ; but God demands mutual du- 
ties tobe performed. He expects that the mistress of a family 
will be as faithful to the girls she employs as they are to her. 
If she demands that they should be deeply interested in her 
household affairs, and whatever pertains thereto, then they ex- 
pect that she will not be indifferent to their own welfare. There 
is arule of conduct here to be observed with reference to God ; 
and to this we particularly refer. Every employer, male or 
female, in every kind of business, is responsible to God for the 
treatment of those who serve him. 

Now, is it not true that many girls (we speak of those who 
serve at housework, although the general principles involved 
in the foregoing remarks apply to all servants,) labor month 
after month in families without sharing the least sympathy 
and attention of those whom they serve? Go, ask that richly 
attired lady who requires two or three domestics to keep her 
house in order, what she knows of their personal history. 
Does she know much about them? Not much. She has not 
thought to inquire whether they have any relatives living, 
fathers or mothers, brothers, sisters, or children. She does 
not know whether they have experienced any particular sor- 
row or not. More than that, she does not think that it is a 
matter which ought to concern herself. ‘ She has trials 
enough of her own without troubling herself about the per- 
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sonal affairs of these poor ignerant creatures.” Does one of 
them look sad, and a tear occasionally trickle down her 
cheek? She thinks that possibly the poor girl may be home- 
sick, which is very foolish for one so comfortably situated, 
She almost wonders if these coarse domestics do experience 
sorrow in parting with friends and kindred. On the whole, 
Margaret’s tears are not thought much of, for it is concluded 
that “these girls are strange things, and must be expected 
to cry sometimes.”’ Perhaps there is laying a heavy, heavy 
burden of grief upon the sad girl’s heart, of which no mortal 
knows, for the reason that none take pains to inquire. 

Suppose we ask this tidy housewife, who may be a Chris- 
tian woman withal, what she knows about the spiritual state 
of her domestics. Well, she knows, or at least supposes, they 
are Catholics, since they eat no meat on Fridays, and perhaps 
attend the Catholic meeting on Sundays. But further than 
this, she does not know anything of their religious state. She 
has never said a word to them upon the subject of religion, 
nor even dreamed that any obligation rested upon her in this 
respect. She gwesses they are Catholics, and this conclusion 
is quite sufficient of itself to prevent further inquiries. There 
the matter rests. 

She complains, perhaps, that ‘ no dependence can be placed 
upon such help. Margaret lies without any scruples of con- 
science, and Ann steals when the fear of detection is not 
before her eyes.” But has this complaining mistress ever 
instructed them concerning the wickedness of such things? 
Has she ever taken pains to impart lessons to them that would 
tend to correct them in this regard? She considers them 
ignorant and uncivilized, so that she could not reasonably ex- 
pect they would be correct, without some effort of hers to 
make them so. Her own children would be as bad as they 
with no more effort to make them better. The usual way 
with housekeepers is, to complain of these lying, thieving 
girls, and “ give them a piece of their mind,” which signifies 
an impatient, passionate scolding, and perhaps dismiss them 
without a word of good counsel, but only keen, bitter, wither- 
ing ceusure. This is not the way to make either males or 
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females honest. A more effectual method of confirming them 
in evil-doing could not be devised. ‘The way to correct these 
evil habits of theirs, is to manifest interest in their moral wel- 
fare, and help them to see the turpitude of such offences. If 
it be said * this will do no good, especially with Roman Cath- 
olics,’ we reply, God requires us ¢o try. Let them have a 
SaBBaTH, as the first thing. Render the work of this day as 
light as possible. Prepare for it on Saturday, with reference 
to the servants. This is what many housekeepers do not do. 
In cities, particularly, domestics are often severely taxed on 
this day. They are obliged to prepare the most sumptuous 
dinner of the week on Sunday. They cook more, and labor 
more, to please the palate on this than on any other day. 
How can such a mistress reasonably complain of a girl's false- 
hood and dishonesty, when she has done one thing, at least, 
to make her so. If a merchant will deprive his young clerk 
of a Sabbath, and compel him to make it more or less like 
other days, can he reasonably censure him for subsequent 
deception and fraud? No. This is what naturally follows 
trampling under foot the Sabbath. The employer who cheats 
his clerk out of this holy time, may expect that the clerk, in 
his turn, will cheat him out of something. And why does 
not this hold true with regard to domestics? They need a 
Sabbath, as moral beings, and no master or mistress has a 
right to deprive them of it. We should not expect they 
would be able to render physical labor to us without suitable 
food. How can we expect they will prove morally true unless 
we supply them, in some measure, with moral nutriment ? 
How was it with this faithful Deborah ? She was a domes- 
tic of Rebekah’s mother before the daughter became Isaac’s 
bride. When the blooming girl married Isaac, and left her 
father’s house, she took this valued servant with her. Debo- 
rah outlived her mistress; and then Jacob welcomed her to 
his own home in Padan-aram. Not that he expected she 
would be able to render much useful service in his family ; 
for her great age made this impossible. She was about one 
hundred and eighty years of age when she died, so that her 
days of usefulness must have closed before she went to reside 
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with Jacob. But, probably, gratitude for her past service, 
and respect for her excellent character, induced him to give 
her a home while she lived, and smooth her thorny path to the 
grave. Through her entire history we trace the fact, that 
fidelity was meted out to her, and she in turn measured it 
back to them. 

The same was true in tho family of Abraham, one of the 
largest households ever known. At one time he had three 
hundred and eighteen trained servants, who were born in his 
house. Subsequently this number increased, till, as some 
writers suppose, his family must have numbered fifteen hun- 
dred persons! Let those who complain of the trials of over- 
seeing one or two domestics learn a lesson from Abraham and 
his wife! He had no domestics from Ireland, it is true, but 
he had them from Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Syria, and doubt- 
less some of them were peculiar. Still, we understand that 
everything moved on harmoniously, and that generally the 
servants satisfied Abraham and Sarah. And what was the 
secret of this fidelity on their part? We think it is to be 
found in the declaration, “ He will command his children, 
and his household after him.’ He was interested in their 
temporal and moral welfare, and so they were interested in 
his prosperity. He met the obligations which God laid upon 
him to them, and they met the obligations which they owed 
to him. Abraham reaped as he sowed. He was faithful, and 
received fidelity in return. There is this connection existing 
between the faithfulness of housewives and domestics. 

But, without prolonging these remarks, we say, when @ 
domestic is received into the family, do not consider her a 
mere machine adapted to turn off kitchen work with despatch. 
She has a body, fearfully and wonderfully made, though it 
may have been made in Ireland or Canada. It is composed of 
flesh and bones, and grows weary and wears out, just like our 
own bodies. She has a heart, also, and it is susceptible of 
fecling. Like other hearts, it becomes joyous and sorrowful 
at times. It loves, too; and when home and kindred are left 
from dire necessity, or when dear friends sicken and die, 
strange as it may appear to some, this poor girl’s heart is sad, 
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and mourns in secret places. And more, she hasa soul. Al- 
though poverty compels her to serve in a humble way, yet she 
has a soul. Perhaps it is as valuable to Christ as your soul 
ormine. It may be Irish now; but it will not be hereafter. 
If we could save it, and have it set in the Saviour’s crown, it 
would sparkle there as brilliantly as that of her pious mistress. 
In a word, they who receive dox estics into their families, vol- 
untarily assume additional obligations, for the discharge of 
which God holds them responsible. 

It should be borne in mind that a virtuous, faithful domes- 
tic is just as much entitled to respect in her humble sphere, 
as her mistress who is no more virtuous or faithful in her re- 
lations of life. Position has nothing to do with the matter in 
the sight of God. Fidelity is the same in high places and 
low places. An equal amount of it in both conditions is en- 
titled to equal respect. And the reader can see that a domes- 
tic may be just as good and true to those around her, as the 
wife of a governor or millionaire. Why should not her fidel- 
ity receive as much credit? Alas, for the tendency of this 
age to exalt rank above goodness, and make more of riches 
than of truth! 

We shall close this article by citing two eminent examples 
of regard for servants in more modern times. 

The houschold attendant who nursed the poet Pope, when 
a child, and had the principal charge of him in boyhood, lived 
many years in the family. In Twinkerham Church-yard may 
now be secn a monumental stone, bearing the following in 
scription : — 

**To the Memory of 


Mary Beacu, 
Who died November 5, 1725. Aged 78. 


** Alexander Pope, whom she nursed in his infancy, and whom she affectionately 
attended for twenty-eight years, in gratitude for such a faithful old servant, 
erected this stone.’? 

Such an incident speaks well for both parties. The server 
and the served must have been mutually faithful, otherwise 
no such telling record would now exist. 

Many pleasant things are told of the Princess Charlotte, 
but none more beautiful than the following. The devoted 
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female attendant, who watched over her early years, lay upon 
her death-bed. The Princess deeply felt for her, and cheer 
fully became her nurse. Daily she went to her room, sat by 
her bed-side, and with her own hand administered the medi- 
cine prescribed. When death closed the painful scene, and 
all that remained of the once faithful servant was her clay- 
cold form, the Princess gave vent to the grief of her heart in 
tears. A friend of the deceased, seeing how much the Royal 
woman was affected, said, “If your Royal Highness would 
condescend to touch her, perhaps you would not dream of 
her.” ‘ Touch her,” replied the amiable Princess. ‘“ Yes, 
poor thing! and kiss her too; almost the only one I ever 
kissed, except my poor mother!” As she uttered these 
words, so expressive of her tender regard, she leaned over the 
remains, and pressed her quivering lip to the marble brow. A 
burst of grief poured from her heart; and she turned sadly 
away, as if she had lost a friend. 

It is truly pleasant to read of such examples of reciprocated 
fidelity and affection between the high and low, rich and poor. 
It is a view of the brightest side of human nature. 


THE TREATMENT OF DOMESTICS. 
BY REV. E. P. DYER. 


Be kind to thy servant whoever he be ! — 
Be kind to thy handmaid, whatever her name ! — 
Who makes him to differ, O, master, from thee ? — 
Why, mistress, was thy lot and her’s not the same ? 
Think not that thy wealth makes thee better in heaven! 
For what hast thou here, which was not to thee given? 


Speak never with harshness, lest barbarous tones 
Betray in thee weakness, or passion, or pride; -- 
Domestics are human — their hearts are not stones! 
And for them, as for thee, the Redeemer has died! 
’Tis He bids each master and mistress beware, — 
Since One is thei master — and threatening forbear. 
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Be not over jealous, like Abraham’s wife, 
And drive not your help in your fury away, 
Lest the merciless deed should embitter your life, 
And occasion vain tears in that terrible day, 
When the master and servant shall stand before God, 
And the merciless fall ’neath the stroke of his rod. 


Deny not thy servant the joy of thy smile, 

If, when thou commandest, he hastes to obey, 
What joy shall his wearisome labors beguile, 

Ani cheerful he’ll serve thee for many a day ; 
And mistress, take pains now and then to approve, 
The faithful handmaiden, who serves thee in love. 


And masters and mistresses all, old and young, — 
Whatever your station, wherever you live, 
Beside all these duties the minstrel has sung, 
Neglect not the hire of their labor to give; 
Dismiss not your help for each trifiing offence, 
But act like good Christians and people of sense. 


Forget not, the souls of your help may be lost, 

If you fail to teach them the fear of the Lord; 
But if you are faithful, whatever it cost, 

To guide them to Christ, you will have your reward, 
From the lips of that Saviour who bled on the tree, 
When as judge He shall own, ye have done it to me. 


Some mistresses always are wanting a girl, — 
Some masters are always in search of a man; 
Yet vain is their wish, for the master’s a churl, 
And the mistress is known to find fault if she can, 
And no man is willing such masters to serve 
And no maid to bear what she does not deserve. 


Then masters and mistresses never refuse, 
In view of these motives to render to all 
What is equal and just — not withholding their dues, 
So the best help will readily come at your call ; — 
Good servants, good handmaids will haste at your nod, 
And your household be crowned with the blessing of God! 





TO MOTHERS. 


TO MOTHERS. 
THE MORAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
BY REV. AMOS FOSTER, 
( Concluded.) 

An example on the part of mothers, corresponding with their 
instructions, is essential to render them effectual. Precept, 
without example, is powerless; and mothers, no more than 
ministers, can hope for much good to result from their teach- 
ings, unless their daily deportment is consistent therewith. 


Indeed, the best instructions communicated to children may 


be entirely neutralized by the exhibition of wrong on the part 
of parents or teachers. Mr. Abbott, in his work entitled “‘ The 
Path of Peace,” in urging the cultivation of a cheerful spirit, 
has informed us that a young man, as he witnessed the inces- 
sant murmuring and fault-finding of a pious mother, said, 
“Tf this is religion, the less I have of it the better.” Mr. 
Abbott further remarks: ‘ Probably thousands of pious mo- 
thers have passed years of anxious prayer for the conversion 
of their children, and yet have been effectually preventing 
their conversion, by the practical exhibition of an improper 
and unchristian spirit.” 

On the other hand, a pious example exhibited by a mother, 
—shining daily before her children’s eyes, and speaking to 
their consciences, — the manifestation of the kind, gentle, 
benevolent spirit of the Gospel, — must carry to their minds 
a lesson of more power than any set of words can do,—a 
lesson to be remembered longer after she is gone, than any 
other they had ever received. Oh! who can forget the holy 
life, the pious deeds, the prayers, the devout conversation, 
the lovely and loving spirit, of a departed Christian mother ? 
And who can fail of being made better by the remembrance ? 

I must not omit to mention prayer, as an essential part 
of the instrumentality which mothers are to use for the moral 
education of their children. For, whatever means mothers 
may use for the spiritual good of their children, they will fail 
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of securing their object unless accompanied by a Divine bles- 
sing ; and this comes in answer to prayer. It is in answer to 
prayer God sends his Spirit to soften the heart, cause the truth 
to find a lodging there, and joyful fruits to appear in the life. 
It is in answer to prayer, that these permanent influences are 
bestowed, by which one is secured against the power of temp- 
tation, kept from sin, sanctified, and made fit for heaven. If 
mothers, then, would hope for the largest success to attend 
their efforts in behalf of their children, let them be earnest 
and persevering in prayer for the Divine blessing. 

The encouragements for all this fidelity on the part of 
mothers, are as great as they can be. The object of a pious 
mother’s solicitude and toil is that her child may be intelli- 
gent, virtuous, useful and happy. This is an ample compen- 
sation for all her self-denial and effort on his behalf. Nor, in 
ordinary cases, does she labor in vain. Says inspiration, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it.” Many a parent can testify 
to the truth of this Scripture. If there are seeming exceptions 
to the rule, they may probably be traced to some defect in the 
training. Adhere to the conditions, and see if the result 
promised does not follow. Train your child in the way he 
should go, and see if he does depart from it in after life. Or 
if, for a time, he departs, see if he does not return to tt. 

It has been the error of some parents to suppose that they 
ought not to expect very early developments of a pious char- 
acter in their children. Hence, as has before been intimated, 
the most interesting and promising portion of their lives for 
imbuing their minds with the sentiments of religion, has been 
neglected. The interesting history of many a pious child — 
as Nathan H. Dickerman, Mary Lothrop, John Moony Mead, 
Addison Pinneo, and others, —shows that the most decided 
and satisfactory marks of piety may be, and often are, found 
in very young children, as well as in others. And were more 
labor and prayer expended in efforts to form an early Chris 
tian character in children, such instances would be much 
more frequent. 

On this point, allow me to quote the beautiful language of 
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a much admired authoress, Mrs. Sigourney ; she says: “ Did 
mothers always estimate the extent of their influence over the 
infants entrusted to their care, and bestow the same zealous 
attention on their intellectual and moral culture which they 
lavish on their physical comfort, their importance in the scale 
of being would be sooner evident, and their capacity for wis- 
dom and true happiness earlier awakened and nourished. 
Especially would mothers to whose eye the fountains of the 
head and the heart are first unsealed, but enter the field of 
education while the dews of the morning are fresh, and amid 
their persevering toil look over to the God of harvest, might 
they not hope to rear flowers such as angels wear, and fruits 
that ripen in heaven’s unwithering clime ?” 

But should mothers perceive no immediate good effects of 
their pious efforts, they may still hope that happy results will 
hereafter follow. So deep are the impressions made on the 
youthful mind by maternal solicitude, kindness and care, that 
no subsequent events can entirely efface them. To the mo- 
ther does the dependent child direct his wishful eye, and from 
her hand receive his constant supplies. By her soft and 
soothing tones his grief is hushed, — his throbbing heart is 
stilled. Her voice is that with which his ear is daily familiar ; 
by her smile of love he is daily and hourly greeted. Sur. 
rounded as he is, during the early years of life, by such 
multiplied and varied proofs of maternal love, how can it be 
otherwise than that the instructions she imparts, should be 
remembered and often pondered. Though left to an early 
orphanage, the impressions made on the heart of that child 
by a mother’s instructions, prayers, and tears, remain vivid 
long after the mournful providence which took her away. 

Cowper could never forget his mother. Though early de- 
prived of her society, yet how affecting were the recollections 
concerning her which he cherished during his subsequent life. 
Scarcely any of his poetical writings are so touching as those 
lines in which he describes his feelings on the receipt of his 
mother’s picture many years after her death. 

The Rev. John Newton had a pious mother. She would 
frequently retire to her closet with her beloved child, and, 
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placing her hand on his head, implore God’s blessing upon 
him. These prayers and the instructions and counsels that 
accompanied them, sunk deep in his heart. He could not 
forget them. And although afterwards, for a time, he was 
notoriously wicked, yet the remembrance of a mother’s prayers, 
a mother’s tears, and a mother’s exhortations, followed him ; 
and were the means, finally, of bringing him back to God; 
and he at length became an eminent and highly useful min- 
ister of Christ. 

Dr. Philip Doddridge, one of the most pious, learned and 
useful ministers and commentators, enjoyed in his childhood, 
pious, parental instruction. It has been said that before he 
learnt to read, his mother taught him the Scripture history of 
the Old and New Testament, by means of some Dutch tiles 
in the chimney of the house in which they lived. 

Bishop Hall acknowledged maternal agency in the forma- 
tion of his own character, and on one occasion wrote of his 
mother, thus, “‘ How often have I blessed the memory of those 
divine passages of experimental divinity, which I have heard 
from her mouth! What day did she pass without a large task 
of private devotion, whence she would still come forth with a 
countenance of undissembled mortification? Never any lips 
have read to me such feeling lessons of piety; neither have I 
known any soul that more accurately practiced them than her 
own.” 

John Quincey Adams once paid the following tribute to his 
mother: “ It is due to gratitude and nature that I should ac- 
knowledge and avow that. such as I have been, whatever it 
was, and such as I hope to be in all futurity, must be ascribed, 
under Providence, to the precepts and example of my mother.” 

Such is the influence which every mother should aim to 
exert over her children; an influence that shall be felt for 
good, long after she shall have slumbered in the grave. 

And such is the kind of influence which, it is hoped, the 
mothers who read these lines are endeavoring to exert upon 
the young immortals placed by a wise and gracious Providence 
under their care. God has put you in stations of high respon 
sibility. He says to you, “ Train up these children for me.” 
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Engage, then, early in the duty. Suffer not the best portion 


of their lives for the formation of a right character to pass 
away unimproved. Early secure the respect and obedience of 
your children. Let your course of training have respect to 
he whole of their being. Consult with a watchful eye their 
physical wants ; but with a more watchful eye look to their 
moral developments. You have every encouragement to labor 
for the early conversion of your children. Fix your eye on 
nothing short of the salvation of every one of them. 

Mothers! The children that now gather around your knees 
and receive your maternal caresses, are destined to exist for- 
ever. And you, by every look, every word, every act, are 
making impressions on their minds which they will carry with 
them through life, and which the long lapse of eternity can- 
not efface. Think of those pious mothers through whose in- 
structions and prayers their children have been brought into 
the kingdom of Christ; be encouraged to make similar en- 
deavors, and hereafter your children shall “ rise up and call 
you blessed.” 


THE GRAIN OF CORN, 


A GRAIN of corn an infant’s hand 

May plant upon an inch of land, 

Whence twenty stalks may spring, and yield 
Enough to stock a little field. 


The harvest of that little field might then 

Be multiplied ten times ten, 

Which, sown thrice more, would furnish bread 
Wherewith an army might be fed. 


A soul can scarce be saved alone, 

It must, it will its bliss make known; 
“Come,” it will ery, “and you shall see 
What great things Gop has done for me!” 


Hundreds that joyful sound may hear — 

Hear with the heart as well as the ear; 

And these to thousands more proclaim 

Salvation is the “ only Name,” 

Till every tongue and tribe shall call 

On JEsus as the Lord of all. 
MONTGOMERY. 
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GROUND AND LOFTY TUMBLING. 
EDITORIAL. , 

A Goop lady once expressed surprise that her pastor should 
be found amusing his children with various manceuvres upon the 
floor. ‘I don’t believe in such ‘ ground and lofty tumbling,’ ” 
said she, “ it belongs to the circus.’”” Now, we beg leave to 
dissent from this honored lady, and say it much more befits the 
place and responsibilities of a father, than it does the charac- 
ters that usually perform in a circus. We have no sympathy 
with such ‘ ground and lofty tumbling’ as equestrians perpe- 
trate for money ; but similar acts performed to delight little 
children, and cause them to dance and shout for joy, assume 
quite a different aspect. The father who cultivates such rigid 
dignity that he cannot engage playfully in the pastime of his 
little ones, has yet to learn how to impart, and how to receive, 
one kind of real satisfaction. Is it nothing to make a child 
happy? Is it small business to add a drop of pleasure to the 
cup which a joyous little girl sips? He who thinks so is him- 
self too small to be a father. His ideas of dignity are derived 
from the superficial and aristocratic side of things. He thinks 
more of appearance than he does of substance. Mere exter- 
nals rank higher in his view than the young life of his 
child. 

It was Agesilaus of Sparta, the most distinguished hero of 
his age, who was one day surprised by an ambassador from a 
foreign State abruptly entering his room when he was “ riding 
a stick and curving and sporting with his boisterous juveniles.” 
The unexpected visitor expressed much astonishment in his 
countenance, if not by words, all of which Agesilaus, speedily 
suppressed by asking him to say nothing of the matter until he 
became a father. This wasnoble. It takes a parent to under- 
stand and appreciate a child in his simple and playful arts; 
unmarried people, and childless husbands and wives, may smile 
at the undignified antics of a parent, playing with his children ; 
but all of them who are not accustomed to “ strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel,” will change their opinions when they 
become fathers and mothers. 
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The late Col. Benton, relates, in his “‘ Thirty Year’s View,” 
that he once paid General Jackson an unexpected visit, and 
says, “I arrived at his house on a wet chilly evening in Febru- 
ary, and came upon him in the twilight, sitting alone before the 
fire, a lamb and a child between his knees. He started a little, 
called a servant to remove the two innocents to another room, 
and explained to me how it was. The child had cried because 
the lamb was out in the cold, and begged him to bring it in, 
which he had done to please the child, his adopted son, then 
not two years old.” This was better than the victory at New 
Orleans. That the hero of a world-famed battle could thus 
find pleasure in playing with a lamb to please a child, tells 
better for his heart than the proudest conflict. 

-It is chiefly, however, with reference to the good of children 
that we speak of this subject. Familiarity with them, in which 
we express more or less sympathy with their childish ways and 
amusements, tends to cultivate their affections, and make them 
less secret in their doings. When a child feels that a parent 
has no sympathy with what he is doing, and cares little about 
the things that occupy his attention, he is not likely to be so 
confiding, and will be more inclined to act under concealment. 
It is true that children differ. Some will take advantage of 
familiarity, and say or do something inconsistent with genuine 
love and obedience. In such cases parents must exercise their 
judgment, and go no further than true wisdom dictates. But 
the principle we advocate in this article should be reduced to 
practice, making allowance only for such exceptions as may oc- 
casionally arise. 


WISDOM FROM THE BIBLE. 


Take all the books wise men have made, 
They darken while you read ; 
But if you learn the Bible lore, 
You will be wise indeed. 
And then, when you have learned the right, 
But one rule can be given; 
Do it —and sure as God is good, 
You will be sure of heaven. 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 


BY REV. L. A. FIELD. 


“‘NoTHING but experience,” once remarked Dr. Johnson, 
“could evince the frequency of false information, or enable 
any one to conceive that so many groundless reports should 

be propagated, as any man of eminence may hear of himself. 

Some men relate what they think, as what they know; some 

men of confused memories and habitual inaccuracy, ascribe 

to one man what belongs to another; and some talk on with- 

out thought or care. A few men are sufficient to brooch 

falsehoods, which are afterwards innocently diffused by suc- 

cessive relaters. Accustom your children constantly to this; if 
a thing happened at one window, and they in relating it, say 
t happened at another, do not let it pass, but instantly check 
them; you do not know where deviation from the truth will 
end.” ‘ But,’”’ remarked a lady, “little variations in narra- 
tives must happen a thousand times a day, if one is not per- 
petually watching.” “Well, madam,” he answered, “ and 
you ought to be perpetually watching. It is more from care- 
lessness about truth, than from intentional lying, that there is 
so much falsehood in the world.” 

Every one must feel that there is a great practical truth 
embodied in these statements. It is one, too, of constant 
and universal application in the training of mind. And it 
suggests one very important principle in regard to education 
of all kinds, viz: the necessity of exactness, thoroughness, in 
our knowledge and habits of thought. 1 mean by this, that 
those who educate children, be they parents or teachers, 
should aim to have them learn to know things just as they are 
and repeat them truthfully and exactly. You should see that 
they cultivate an intellectual regard for truth. Many think 
that if anything is almost right, it is as much as can be ex- 
pected ; if a child, in its statement, is nearly correct, the 
slight deviation from truth is of no consequence. There was 
no intention of uttering a falsehood, and of course there was 
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no guilt, — nothing worthy of correction, and it js suffered to 
pass without mention. 

Now there can b2 no question as to the injurious tendency 
of such acourse. The sin of deliberate falsehood, has doubt- 
less often resulted from a habit of loose and careless state. 
ments in matters of no importance. Let a child fall into the 
habit of stating that a place is twice as far distant as it really 
is; that an event occurred here when it actually occurred 
there ; let the qualities of objects be magnified by exaggerated 
statements so as no longer to appear as they do in truth ap- 
pear; and let all this be done, not for the sake of deceiving, 
but from carelessness, or from indifference about the real 
truth ; and the moral sense, the delicate regard for truth on 
any subject, must of necessity be impaired. Things which seem 
to us as mere trifles have an influence in forming our habits. 
Mental carelessness and inaccuracy may result in a loss of re- 
gard for truthful and accurate statements, and the natural 
course of our intellectual tendencies may result in habits of 
wilful and deliberate falsehood. I think any person, watching 
the course of their own minds will see how directly this result 
would follow ; we do not know where the least deviation from 
truth will end. ’ 

And besides a habit of this kind is not easily corrected. If 
that delicate regard for truth has once been lost, you can never 
restore it. There is implanted in all minds an instinctive 
regard for truth —a shrinking from falsehood, which is in- 
tended to preserve us from guilt; and when once this is im- 
paired and blunted one of the great safe-guards of the mind is 
lost forever. After a period of sickness the body may be again 
restored to health. A serious injury to our physical system 
may be so completely overcome as to leave no traces of its ex- 
istence. But whatever injures that instinctive and delicate 
perception of truth, inflicts a terrible injury and one which may 
result in the ruin of the mind itself. 

Now the lesson from all these facts is this; in the educa. 
tion of children one great object should be to make them exact. 
Teach them to be exact in their statements. Accustom them 
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to review and examine their assertions, and see if they corres- 
pond to the facts which they are describing. Show them the 
difference between getting things almost right, and exactly right. 
If you permit them to be careless, or deviate from the truth 
in one case, why may they not in another, and yet another, 
and who can limit the number or extent of these departures 
from strict veracity. Check the habit, now so common with 
many young persons, of making extravagant assertions in 
describing an object or event. The use of such epithets as 
“ terrible,” ‘“* wonderful” “ horrible’”’ “ magnificent,” when ap- 
plied to common matters, is not correct and proper; and the 
person who uses them has not an exact and truthful mind. If 
you can cultivate in a child this habit of mental exactness—care 
about its statements —a desire to know and describe things 
just as they occurred, you are strengthening and fortifying his 
moral principles. You may save him and yourself from many 
sorrows in time to come. It will of course require constant 


care and watchfulness, but what real good can you secure 
without labor? What good can you secure for a child on 
earth; what element of character more esssential can you de- 
velop than that of a strict regard for truth? It is the trait 
on which must rest all hopes for this world and the world to 
come. Without it,a manis utterly ruined and lost for time 
and eternity. 


WHAT MAY BE WORN. 
EDITORIALe 

‘“‘Wuat a splendid bracelet Mrs. Dole had on to-day 
said Mrs. Gates to her husband, as they were returning from 
church on Sunday. “ Did you notice it?” 

“ No! I couldn’t tell whether she wore a bracelet or not. 
I went to meeting to hear the sermon,” responded Mr. G. 

“ So did 1; but a person with two good eyes could scarcely 
help seeing that, she made it so conspicuous. She rested her 
arm upon the pew, and elevated her hand, as if she meant 


people should see it.” 
‘“‘ Of course she did,’ added Mr. G. “If she did not wear 
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it to be seen, for what object could it have been worn? It 
was not done to hold the bones of the wrist together, proba- 
bly.” 

“ But it appears so vain,” continued his amiable wife, “ to 
make a display of such trinkets, that I could but speak of it, 
Such a desire to be seen and admired in the house of God, is 
so foreign to the object for which we ought to go thither, as 
to make it appear quite sacrilegious.” 

** All that is very true,” said her husband, “ and your re- 
mark suggests a question. Would it be desirable to relinquish 
all that is worn to the house of God simply to be seen ? ” 

“ Certainly! Why not?” 

“ Have you ever thought how much would be parted with, 
if we should make so clean a sweep as this?” continued Mr. 
Gates. “Come, let us see. We will begin with yourself.” 

“ Begin with me!” exclaimed Mrs. G. ‘* You do not mean 
to say that I court the admiration of people in the house of 
God?” 

“1 did not say so. 1 simply propose to test your decision, 
that it would be desirable to forego everything that is worn 
only to be seen. There is the plume on your bonnet, which 
cost two dollars only; not an extravagant price for such an 
adornment ; for what do you wear it except to attract atten 
tion ?” 

‘“¢ | wear it to add taste and beauty to my hat. A plume is 
becoming. I know —” 

* Yes, that’s it,” interrupted Mr. G. “it is pleasing to the 
eye. People will look at it, and admire. It does not keep 
you cooler or warmer. It does you no good, except as it grat- 
ifies your desire to look well. Mrs. Dole wears her costly 
bracelet for a similar reason. She thinks it will contribute to 
her personal appearance. She carries the matter a little far- 
ther than yourself, though both act upon nearly the same prin” 
ciple. But let us go on with our test. Those flowers in your 
bonnet, for what are they worn ? and those long strings of rich, 
wide ribbon that do not tie your hat, of what use are they ?” 

“Of the same use as the plume, surely,” replied his wife- 
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“ And no other,” quickly responded her husband. “ And 
more than all, the manner of wearing your bonnet points to the 
same thing. Once ladies’ hats were made to cover the head, 
but now they are only apologies for coverings. Why is it? Is 
it not only and solely to be seen ?” 

‘“‘ Well, I must confess that it is,’ answered Mrs. Gates, who 
began to look thoughtful and somewhat surprised. 

* And you will take notice,’ continued Mr. G. “ that we 
have only looked at the bonnet. There is your jewelry, not 
expensive to be sure, yet answering the same purpose as 
costlier articles of the kind. Your laces, too, fringes, and 
flounces, do they serve a higher purpose than to please the eye ?” 

“No! if you include in that idea what consists with the 
laws of good taste,” replied Mrs. G. 

“Very well. So you must acknowledge that if even so 
modest and humble a body as yourself should dispense with 
every thing about your apparel that has no higher purpose 
than to be seen, you would present quite a different ap- 
pearance.” 

* Indeed I should! I should be quite ashamed of myself.” 

“Yes, that is it. You would be ashamed to appear without 
something on that attracts and pleases the eye. And in that 
respect we are all nearly alike.” 

“‘T was thinking,” interrupted Mrs. G. “ what a dash a con® 
gregation of females would cut arrayed only in apparel made 
for use and comfort. The wild Arabs would look almost as 
comely.” 

“You see, then,” added her husband, “ that we may some- 
times be guilty, in a lesser degree perhaps, of the impropriety 

which we condemn in others. A plume may condemn a brace- 
let.” 

‘‘ So I perceive,” said his wife smiling. 

“‘ And do you now think it is desirable to dispense with all 
that is worn only to be.seen ?” 

“ Certainly not. But Iam anxious to know what is your 

rule for regulating these things. You must see that there is a 

wicked extravagance at the present day, in attempts to gratify 


the eye.” 
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“Well my dear, I can give you my opinion in a nut-shell, 
without costing you a cent. I believe that it is right to adorn 
the person to a certain extent, otherwise God would not have 
created those beautiful decorations that we use. In the 
progress of civilization, these adornments come in as signs of 
advancement. If we should now cast aside all that is designed 
simply to please the eye, we should go back considerably to- 
wards barbarism. ‘The sin of the present age lies in a reckless 
abuse of objects which God made for a noble purpose. 


MY TREASURE. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


Count the stars that gem the azure, 
Summer leaves and lily-bells; 
Count the roses of the gurden, 
And the yellow asphodels; 
Count the scented clover blossoms 
In the blushing fields of June; 
Count the early morning dew-drops 
Smiling at the waning moon. 


Count them all and tell their number, 
And though infinite it be, 

Though as many sparkling diamonds 
Were a legacy to me, 

Yet if every other treasure 
Must be sacrificed to this, 

I would spurn it as the pebble 
Which the ocean billows kiss. 


It might bring me rank and station, 
Bring me friends of high degree, 
Bring me worldly fame and honor, 
Bring me ease and luxury; 
Yet the higher good I covet 
It can never win for me, 
Never give the blissful passport 
To the glorious life to be. 


. 

So I spurn it for a treasure 

Which ensures a heaven renown, 
Wins a rest in heavenly mansions 

And an angel’s shining crown, 
And I feel though here a beggar, 

Yet through grace and love divine, 
With this treasure I am richer 

Than if all the world were mine. 


And with hope and sweet rejoicing, 
Singing anthems all the day, 
Gladdened by a Saviour’s promise, 
[ press on my pilgrim way; 
And the path grows smoother, brighter, 
Heaven is nearer to my soul, 
And I know some blessed morning 
I shall reach the Eden goal! 
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A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


2 a 
. s 


BY ANN E. PORTER. 


‘** Patient suffering alone can disarm the power of earthly troubles, or heal 
the wounds they make.’’—Kempis. 

A Few weeks since I passed some days at the house of a 
married friend, who resided in a pleasant country village. She 
had six children all of them well formed, possessed of good 
jntellect, and an average share of health. Their house was 
convenient and ample, with a large garden attached, and play- 
grounds for the children. A good domestic presided in the 
kitchen, while a kind husband and father had supplied cellar 
and pantries with all the requirements of a well fitted table. 

This father was absent on business much of the time, so that 
the government and care of the children devolved almost 
wholly upon the mother. 

It was winter, the snow covered the ground, and the wind 
was cold and piercing. Of course the children could be out of 
doors but little, and as they were suffering from colds and 
coughs, they were also detained from school. Now any mother 
of a large family, can understand what it is to have the chil- 
dren out of school, and confined to the house. There may be 
some children so well trained, or so passive by nature, that 
they will sit like rows of quakers at meeting, or more like 
drilled soldiers, keeping everything in order. I have just laid 
down a paper which gives an incident in the life of General 
Havelock’s son. He told his son to wait for him at London 
Bridge. The father and son was to have met at twelve o’clock 
at noon, but Colonel Havelock forgot the child, and did not 
think of him till seven in the evening. It was a cold day, but . 
he found the boy in the very spot where he had left him. 

It was a noble instance of obedience, but I think a rare one. 
Most children with whom I come in contact need line upon ' 
line, precept upon precept, and a long course of discipline to 
teach them to wait upon themselves and keep their own play- 
things in order. My friend’s children were like other bright; 
active, restless boys and girls. Charlie wanted to rig his schoon- 
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er to sail in the pond, as soon as the snow should melt; 
and as Bridget was washing the kitchen floor, he thought it 
necessary to make a ship-yard of the sitting room. Fanny 
must give a party to her dolls, and so had obtained from the 
pantry, little plates of butter, cheese, sugar, &c., and was mak- 
ing quite a noisy demonstration of her housewifery. Minnie, 
the eldest, was learning her French lesson ; and how could she 
get along without studying loud! ‘She could remember the 
pronounciation so much better.” Frank was reading “ Rollo 
in Switzerland,’ and how could he understand it if the rest 
made so much noise !” 

“ Mother, mayn’t Fanny be still talking so loud to her dolls? 
It’s no use for they can’t hear her.” 

“ Why, Frank Lee!” exclaimed the indignant house-keeper, 
“‘ are’nt you ashamed of yourself? They’ve every one of ’em 
got ears, and Lady Flora can open her eyes and cry too;” 
and then she pulled the invisible string to her elastic lady, 
whose eyes opened, and a little piping sound was heard, though 
the face was as placid as ever. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” and the boys laughed merrily, “she’s a 
screamer, aint she ?”’ : 

‘“‘ Mother, now shall they laugh at my dolls ?” and the little 
girl’s eyes filled with tears. 

*¢ Boys, let her alone, and don’t disturb the child when she’s 
playing !” 

“JT aint disturbing her,” said Charlie, “‘ only getting my 
paint box, she has taken it for a sofa, and I want to paint a 
figure-head to my schooner.” And as he spoke, he drew out 
the box, at which the poor dolls fell against the table, and down 
came plates, butter, sugar, milk and cake, all mixed in dire 
confusion on the carpet. 

Poor Fanny cried out bitterly, while Charlie stood aghast at 
the unintentional mischief he had caused. Just then the baby 
awoke ; he was teething, and had been very fretful all day 
this tried mother, after an hour’s patient nursing, had finally 
hushed him to sleep. Now this must all be gone over again. 

“ Children, now be quiet while I get the baby to sleep, I 
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shall send the first one out of the room that speaks a loud 
word.” 

‘There was a hush, save the moaning, fretful cry of the baby, 
who was proof against all the lullaby’s of Mother Goose and 
her numerous descendants. 

The restless Charlie slipped out of the room, after silently 
helping Fanny restore order to her household, wiping the butter 
from the carpet with their aprons. 

The silence was of no use, baby would not succumb, and 
must be allowed to take his own time for sleep. 

Soon Bridget’s shrill voice was heard. ‘ Now what will yer 
mother say? I’ll tell her sure,” and she opened the door drag- 
ging along Charlie, who was dripping with water, as if he had 
just been taken out of the river. ‘“ What now?” said the tried 
mother. 

“‘T only wanted to sail my schooner in the big water trough 
at the barn,” said Charlie, “and I was standing on the edge 
and fell in.” 

** Well, I guess it will not improve your whooping cough.” 
“ Bridget get him some dry clothes as soon as possible.” The 
mother was wearied, and the noise had affected her nerves, 
which were none of the strongest just then, from being kept 
awake some nights with the baby. 

“Oh dear!” said she, “ there are times when I look back 
upon the days of my girlhood with heart-felt regret. I think 
I do not love children, the care of them is a burden to 
me. I wonder any one should call them household blessings. 
Sometimes I feel as if all I asked, was rest, rest. How 
sweet that word sounds!” 

One can easily understand that wearied mothers may some- 
times have such feelings. 

Evening came, Frank had brought the papers and letters 
rom the Office — “ one from Father !”’ he exclaimed as he held 
up the white missive. But it could not be read loud till baby 
was asleep, and as usual, at such times, “ Baby” was deter- 
mined not to yield. But the rocking chair and a new Irish 
melody from Bridget, was a combination too strong for him, 
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and the eye-lids drooped at last ; and the chubby little hands 
lay passive. The letter was read ; it told of prosperity in busi- 
ness, good health and the hope of meeting before long. There 
was a gleam of sunshine truly. An hour passed, and the other 
children must go to bed; but Charlie had no sooner touched 
the pillow than he commenced coughing, and no opiate could 
lull it for some time. When he too at last was quiet, the 
wearied mother turned to me with a smile, that was sadder 
than a sigh, “ see here!” In one hand she held up two stock- 
ings, through which sundry little toes had pushed holes, and in 
the other some pants, where Frank’s knees had taken an air- 
ing. 1 laid down my paper, and took the stockings, while she 
attacked the pants. 

‘“‘ Did you ever hear me speak of my friend, Clara Herbert ?” 
I asked. 

* Yes, often,”’ she replied. 

I have just been reading a speech of her husband, delivered 
in Congress a few days since. He commenced life a poor 
schoolmaster, but his talents and industry have already secured 
him a competence and reputation. I hope he may continue to 
be prospered for his wife’s sake ; she was the lamb of the flock, 
the mother’s solace in trouble.” 

“Tell me about her,” said my friend. “I have forgotten 
the incidents of your acquaintance.” 

“It is now many years since I went to West Brook as an 
assistant in the Academy. Near by was a small, unpretending 
white house, in which resided a middle-aged couple with three 
daughters. The husband and father was a clergyman, but he 
did not preach. He looked older than the years he numbered, 
for his hair was white, his form bent, and his step feeble. His 
wife was small in figure, and looked fragile, but her face won 
my interest by its expression of serenity and peace. She al- 
ways met me with a smile, at which I used to wonder, before I 
learned the secret of her uniform cheerfulness. When a mere 
girl, not more than sixteen, I think, she married a clergyman, 
some years her senior, whose decided talents and piety led her 
friends to feel that she had drawn one of life’s prizes. A few 
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months only passed, and there gathered over her prospects, a 
dense, dark cloud. Her husband, the pride of her heart, was 
subject to ‘strange attacks,’ so they were at first called, but 
a few years soon decided their true nature. 

“‘ His reason became permanently impaired, but he was quiet 
and passive, sitting hour after hour lost in abstraction, neither 
interesting himself in his family or parish. Years passed on, 
and a family grew up around their hearth. Their eldest daugh- 
ter was a pleasant, lovely child, and married young, to a gen- 
tleman who lived in one of the Western States. 

“They had two children, but when they were almost infants, 
the young husband brought his wife back to her mother, and 
left her, promising to return soon, but he never came 
again. Alas! there was, perhaps, good cause; both husband 
and wife were deprived of reason ! : 

** And now, by the fireside, sat father and daughter, gazing 
at each other with that sad, wandering look which belongs to 
those who have yet some lingering sense of a great treasure 
lost. 

“ At this time I became acquainted with the family, and 
formed a warm attachment to Mary, another daughter, about 
my own age. We read, walked, and studied together. One 
day she came to me and said, ‘ Ann, there are a few families 
living out of the village, in a district by themselves, who need 
a Sunday School? Will you go with me? It will be neces- 
sary for us to manage it all ourselves, for 1 know of no gentle- 
man to act as superintendent.’ 

“JT willingly consented, and every Sunday evening we 
walked two miles to our little school, and were well rewarded 
for our labor in the punctuality and improvement of our schol- 
ars. Those were pleasant times, the shady walk by the side 
of the river, the little school-house on the hill, where a group 
of children were always ready to greet us, some with apples, 
others with flowers, and all with bright, cheerful faces. Once 
in a while, the younger sister of Mary, the pet of the house- 
hold, bright and happy in her grlhood, notwithstanding the 
shadows over her home, went with us. 
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“ Mary was a quiet, firm, consistent Christian ; she had soft, 
blue eyes, a delicate color in her cheek, and was very even in 
her disposition, not easily moved to anger. I should have 
mentioned that another daughter was the wife of a clergyman, 
very useful and much beloved by the people amid whom she 
dwelt. But suddenly sickness came, and her mother was sent 
for, only to see her die, with a group of helpless little ones 
about her bed. 

“It was a sad bereavement to that mother, but perchance a 
blessing in disguise; better so, far better so, than that sad 
darkening of the intellect which had fallen upon her other 
loved ones. 

‘“‘ My summer drew to a close, and I bade farewell to West 
Brook, carrying with me many pleasant memories of friends I 
had found there. 

“I left New England, and was absent for some years, and 
only now and then at distant intervals, heard of my school 
friends. 

“‘ One evening, some two or three after my return home and 
settlement n this place, word came to me that some old friends 
were at the village inn. I hastened thither, and found Mrs. 
Herbert and her daughter Mary. The former met me with the 
same placid smile, the same calm look which she wore in for- 
mer years. Mary sat still, but kept those soft blue eyes fixed 
upon us ; no expression of pleasure was expressed in her face 
at meeting me, neither did she repulse me. It was an indif- 
ference more painful than any coldness, for she recognised me, 
took my hand when I offered it, but gave no warm pressure in 
return. Alas! Mary, my quiet, Christian friend ; Mary was 
lost to us, more lost than if the grave had shut her from my 
sight. Both mother and daughter accompanied me home, and 
very slowly, one by one, Mary gathered up the broken links of 
our old friendship, and now and then I caught the shadow of 
her once familiar smile, and the old gleam in her eyes, but 
they soon passed away, and the gloom and torpor returned. 

“ Mrs. Herbert was then on her way to the Retreat for the 
Insane. For months, yes, for some years, I think, she had 
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lived at home with her husband and two daughters, all three 
bereft of reason. 

“‘T cannot describe to you the anxious nights and sad days 
of that mother. Nothing sustained her but her firm religious 
faith. This has upheld her in times when she scarcely knew 
where to look for temporal support, and this had been her 
strength when ready to sink beneath burdens almost too heavy 
for her to bear. Well might she say that from her youth up, 
tears had been shed night and day, tears for the sufferings of 
those dear to her. Of herself she seemed never to think. 

“Some years since, I visited Mary. She remembered me, 
and there was a faint smile when I recalled our pleasant walks 
in former times, but she soon sunk again into her usual state of 
apathy, and I found that her case was considered hopeless by 
the physicians of the Asylum. 

‘‘ When I came home and met the welcome of my own child, 
my thoughts recurred to Mrs. Herbert, and from my heart I 
prayed, ‘Oh, God! save me from thece great trials, but if such 
must come, grant me her serenity and faith.’ ” 

As I finished, tears stood in the eyes of my friend, and, turn- 
ing to me, she said with an earnestness that came from the 
heart, “I will never murmur again at the petty vexations of 


life.” 


TO C—— ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 


BY ADA. 


Thy father poured upon thy brow, 
Baptismal water when 

He gave thee to his God — and vowed 
To train thee up for glory then. 


Thy mother, too, upon whose arm 
Thy tiny form was laid; 

Joined in the simple act of faith 
As he with fervor prayed. 


** Thou God of love, we bless thy name 
For this rich treasure given, 

Oh, grant us grace to guide his feet 
In thine own path to heaven. 


** And may the Holy Spirit’s power, 
His inmost soul renew; 

Teach him to know and fear and love, 
His God and Saviour too. 
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** Oh, be thy word a lamp to guide 
In wisdom’s pleasant way ; 

And sin and Satan ne’er have power 

- To tempt his feet astray. 


** We bring him, Lord, with grateful hearts 
And yield him up to thee; 

Thine now, may he be thine 
Through all eternity.’ 


He ceased —and down upon his cheeks 
Fell tears of grateful joy ;— 

Joy such as parent’s only know — 
As time can ne’er destroy. 


Those eyes with tears no more are dim; 
That voice is hushed in death; 

But on thy soul those vows shall rest, 
Till thy last dying breath. 


Come, then, with humble, willing heart, 
Those covenant vows renew; 

And yield thyself to him who shed 
His precious blood for you. 


Then shall thy father hear in heaven, 
Of this, thy second birth; 

And will his joy be less than when 
He greeted thee on earth ? 


Anew he’ll strike his golden harp, 
Before the Saviour’s face; 

Will join with angels while they sing 
Of God’s victorious grace. 


THE ANT AND BUTTERFLY. 


BY H. W. PAYSON. 


A ButrerFLy, one sunny day, flying about gaily among the 
summer flowers, and occasionally soaring in the air with all 
the pride of conscious beauty, beheld an Ant toiling under a 
heavy burden. 

“ Insignificant, grovelling thing,” exclaimed he, “ vile creep- 
er of the dust, fitted precisely for the station you occupy ; con- 
tented to toil through life for yourself and companions without 
one thought above the dust in which you labor. Behold me,— 
for I will allow you, one moment, the distinguished honor of 
looking upon my unrivalled beauty. See the soft shaded velvet 
of my body, my jewelled neck, eyes gf transparent brilliancy, 
and pinions embroidered with nature’s richest coloring, en- 
circled in gold. I was not like yourself, formed for labor, but 
the noblest of the insect tribe. ‘It is the employment of my 
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high station, —if employment it can be called, — to display 
my beauties to an admiring multitude, to sip whenever | desire 
delicious honey from the nectaries of the numerous flowers, 
which nature has provided, 1 presume on purpose to satisfy 
appetite. When fatigued, the rose spreads her delicate petals 
to afford me a resting-place, and blushes sweetly when I do her 
the honor of accepting her luxurious couch. And what is more 
delightful than all, when I am tired with earth 1 can spread 
my dazzling pinions and take an erial excursion, and excite 
the envy and listen to the praise of the whole world’s creation. 
Will not you, then, miscreant, acknowledge me the noblest 
being in the world ?” ; 

The Butterfly had forgotten the time when it was a disgust- 
ing worm, crawling in the dust. The Ant looked meekly 
down, and after some hesitation, answered, 

“ Your outward appearance, I confess, is certainly prepos- 
sessing, and you are, I acknowledge, in the general accepta- 
tion of the term, a gentleman. Your life of ease, too, to 
the inexperienced, may, no doubt, seem extremely enviable ; 
but an idle day is followed by a discontented evening, and time 
passed in selfish pleasure yields no satisfaction in the retros- 
pect. We both have pride, but they differ materially in their 
nature. Your’s is the result of display, with which your idle 
life is never satiate; mine arises from the consciousness of 
having done good, and justly meriting the little meed of praise 
which I gain. I see the house which I inhabit, the result of 
my own labors, and the food that I eat brought a weary way 
by my own perseverance. Rest to me is sweet, and time never 
seems to me as it must to you, a load at times scarcely sup- 
portable.” 

“You judge erroneously,” said the Butterfly. ‘I have so 
many admirers, each solicitous to make me happy, that it is 
but one continued train of ever varying pleasures.” 

‘“ But allow me to tell you, humble as I am,” said the Ant, 
*‘ that the time may come when the remembrance of these self- 
ish pleasures will not be sweet, when you would rather have 
spent a useful than an idle life.” 

23 
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The butterfly waited to hear no,more, for a large dragon fly 
at that moment appeared, and he feared lest his reputation 
might be sullied by an intercourse so humiliating ; but finding 
his position already discovered, he hastened to apologize to his 
friend for thus degrading himself in condescending to address 
a humble ant. 

* Your lordship, no doubt, perceived as you came up, I was 
speaking to yonder menial. They are a bold race, and I suf- 
fered myself to be for a moment detained by his impertinence. 
These laboring creatures are so often in our way that one can- 
not take the merest excursion without coming in contact with 
them and being shocked by their vulgar voices, rude stares, 
and coarse manners, I have resolved many times that I will 
never speak to one of them again.” 

Dragon Fly placed himself upon a lofty twig, folded his 
wings with an important air, against his sides, and raising his 
head in the most erect manner possible, replied : 

‘“‘ There is one fault I have often observed in you; you are 
prone to bee far too familiar with those beneath you. I am 
sorry to say there is a lack of dignity about you; it is some- 
thing which is always becoming in one placed in a high station, 
and should never there be wanting. You never see me stoop. 
ing to any of these things, but I have always noticed that those 
who were the most gaudily dressed possessed most vanity, 
and would generally go out of their own sphere to win the ad- 
miration of inferiors ; for my part I am above such things, and 
have learned that they only serve to lessen the respect that 
would otherwise be paid to me.” 

Butterfly hung down his head and drooped his delicately 
tinted wings, and was just framing a reply, when a Bee buzzed 
hastily by, giving them a familiar ‘“‘ Good morning,” as he did 
so. ‘The dragon fly nodded very gracefully, and smiled one of 
his most fascinating smiles. 

*“‘ Bee, I am sure,” said Butterfly, “is a great worker, and 
besides that, is familiar with all. Yet, you seemed to think 
his ‘ good morning’ an honor.” 

“ True, but Bee is one of those sort of persons who may ven- 
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ture not only to work, but to be familiar, without fear of losing 
caste. He is one of those independent, straight-forward indi- 
viduals whose presence is never considered an intrusion any- 
where, and he can mingle in what society he pleases, and yet 
be welcome anywhere. I don’t know why it is, but the whole 
world, by common consent, seem to think him superior, and 
such people can do anything they please, and it is all right; 
but you and I, you know, have nothing to rely upon but our 
character as gentlemen, and it is necessary that we maintain 
our dignity, for people are generally valued according to their 
own estimate of themselves. I hope henceforth now, my dear 
cousin, that I shall see you more correct in your deportment in 
the presence of inferiors.” 

He had just spoken the last word, and turned his head to 
see that his wings were in the most approved style and posi- 
tion, when a huge bird swam highly along, and without stop- 
ping her flight, crushed both Dragon Fly and Butterfly within 
her greedy bill, saying, “ I’ve got two creatures, I don’t know 
what, it matters little for they all go the same way.” 

The Ant was sitting at the door of her house, so humble that 
she attracted no notice, but on seeing the fate of her aspiring 
neighbors, she entered one of her apartments, thankful that she 
was neither a butterfly nor a dragon fly. 


THE FAMILY THAT JESUS LOVES. 


BY REV. THOMAS SHEPARD, D.D. 


WuHeEn weary and exhausted with toil, the Saviour was ac- 
customed to retire for rest to a quiet home on the eastern 
declivity of Olivet, about two miles from the city of Jerusa- 
lem. This family consisted of Martha and her sister, and Laz- 
arus. Here Jesus never failed to find a welcome reception. 
All needed refreshment ; and, what to him was doubtless the 
most gratifying, a listening ear to his faithful instructions. In 
return for their pious hospitality, Jesus loved them, sympa- 
thised with them in seasons of affliction, and, by his wonder- 
ful power, restored their dead to life. 
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What higher encomium can be passed upon a family than 
to say in truth, Jesus loves them? Does it not, then, become 
an important inquiry, what can we do to secure the love of 
Christ and the blessings of His presence within our dwelling ? 
Permit me to say, then, 

I. The family that Jesus loves must be distinguished for 
its order and decorum. By domestic order, I mean such a 
system in rising and retiring, in refreshment and toil, in devo- 
tions and diversions, as will bring every duty to be performed 
by each person, at the proper time and the proper place. 
These minor appendages in the affairs of the household, con- 
stitute the hinges, the pivots, the balance-wheels, upon which 

the whole machinery works without friction, silently and 
efficiently. 

Family decorum requires mutual respect, deference to age 
and station, submission to authority. ‘ Order is heaven’s 
first law.”” And let it reign in heaven’s first appointed insti- 
tution on earth, the family. This is the parent of all other 
social compacts, and if cheerful subordination and prompt 
obedience are not effectually established here, how can we ex- 
pect to find them in the school or the commonwealth ? 

We know not that there were children in the family at 
Bethany. We know that Jesus was fond of children,— taking 
them into his arms when they came in his way, and pro- 
nouncing a blessing upon them. If there were such in that 
happy circle, we have a right to presume that they were duly 
noticed in the Saviour’s frequent visits, and taught to reverence 
and obey their parents in the Lord —to know their proper 
place — “‘ to rise up before the hoary head, and to honor the face 
of the old man.” In such a family, where both parents and 

children love to sit at the feet of Jesus, you may not always 
find the refinements of literature and the arts, but you will 
scarcely fail to find industry, cleanliness, purity of person and 
speech, a modest deference to superiors in age and position, 
submission to wholesome discipline. 
Il. The family that Jesus loves must be disciplined to vol. 
‘ untary self-denial for the sake of promoting the happiness of 
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others. Selfishness, that bane of good society, too often in- 
trudes within the sacred enclosure of home, and scatters the 
seeds of discord and strife among those who should be of one 
heart and one mind. If peace and unity cannot be found 
within the domestic sanctuary, where shall we look for them ? 
If the dove, bearing the olive-branch, seek in vain for admit- 
tance within the family ark, where will she find a resting place 
for the sole of her foot ? 

‘** Bear ye one another’s burdens.” ‘ Let nothing be done 
through strife or vain glory.” Forbear to press any point of 
personal gratification to the prejudice of anything that may 
conduce to the general good. ‘ Let each esteem others bet- 
ter than themselves.” These are vital principles to be carried 
out in the every day occurrences of domestic life. Their 
hearty application in the cultivation of an unselfish temper, 
will prove a molient to many a festering sore — will soothe 
the asperities of passion — will give patience in the hour of 
trial — will forgive injuries, and will leave off contention be- 
fore it is meddled with. There is a charity, as important in 
the family as in the church, which suffereth long and is kind, 
which envieth not — which seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil — beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. This it is, 
which, like a chain of gold, encircles every heart and binds 
every interest and purpose of the domestic altar in one blessed 
union, and brings a foretaste of the harmony of the great fam- 
ily above. 

Ill. In the family that Jesus loves, there must be diligence 
in the improvement of time. The Saviour was a pattern of 
industry in the various relations of private and public life. 
He rose early for private devotion, and wrought while the day 
lasted. 

Diligence in the improvement of time appertains to both 
manual or mental toil, as circumstances may demand,— always 
allowing proper intervals for needful recreation. The busy 
bee, improving each shining hour — the little ant, gathering 
her frugal store, in anticipation of winter, are impressive 
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preachers to the young, of diligent toil and a wise forecast in 
gathering the means of subsistence and treasuring up wisdom. 

How praiseworthy in every household the habit of employ- 
ing hours of leisure in useful reading! Such an habit early 
formed, has proved the germ of the most gigantic minds that 
have blessed the world with the richest fruits of science and 
literature. A moderate annual expenditure in supplying the 
centre-table with a few choice books and periodicals, making 
the fireside attractive and entertaining, is the best investment 
the parent can make of the same amount, for the intellectual 
and moral welfare of his children. Habits of industry and 
intelligence are closely allied with the religious interests of 
every well regulated household. 


IV. Let me not omit to say that an essential appendage in 
the family that Jesus loves is an altar for family devotion. 
Can it be supposed that the pious family of Bethany lived with- 
out such an altar? Can any family be considered perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works without such an 
altar? Family devotion, statedly performed, attended with 
the reading of the word, and where practicable, with singing, 
becomes the grand regulator of the various pursuits of the day. 
It gives tone, a steadiness, and sobriety to the toils and diver- 
sions of the household. It impresses every member with the 
presence and fear of God. It gives dignity and weight to pa- 
rental example and precepts. It gives reality to the responsi- 
bilities of living. It teaches us the duty of walking soberly, 
righteously and godly in all the relations we sustain to our 
fellow men. Itis the appointed means of securing the bless- 
ing of heaven upon the labor of our hands —the absorbing 
purposes of our life. It surrounds us with a triple shield 
against the fiery darts of a vain and frivolous world. It 
smooths the pillow of sickness and pain, dispels the gloom of 
affliction and sorrow, extracts the sting of death, and dissipates 
the darkness of the grave. How many of those whose eyes 
light upon these pages, find their most precious reminiscences 
clustering arouud the hoary head and tremulous voice of a 
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parent or grand sire bending over his chair in the morning and 
evening prayer! Such a patriarch will live in the memory of 
his descendants long after the names of such as have left only 
an inheritance of silver and gold, are forgotten. The altar of 
prayer is where Jesus loves to linger. There he finds a rest 
at the table, and grateful homage in the morning and evening 
sacrifice. 


V. The family that Jesus loves will honor the Sabbath. One 
of the most distinctive marks separating the Christian house- 
hold from that of the heathen is the sanctification of the Sab- 
bath. The pagan may number as many days of worship in 
the course of the year as the Christian; but how different 
their mode of conducting such worship! “For all people will 
walk every one in the name of his God.” Next to the institu- 
tion of the family, came that of the Sabbath. And next to the 
former none has a more powerful influence in the formation of 
character than the latter. Will not every follower of Christ 
desire that his entire household should enjoy the moulding 
influence of public worship? Is not the sanctuary the ap 
pointed place where Christ promises to meet his friends in 
stated worship, and there to bless them? And can this bless- 
ing be obtained anywhere else, unless detension be occasioned 
by Divine providence? David greatly desired to dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of his life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple. And will not every 
Christian parent feel it an inestimable privilege to gather be- 
neath his watchful eye his household in the stated worship of 
each Sabbath ? Does the Lord from the throne of his glory 
look down upon a more pleasing sight on this apostate earth, 
than that of the family group filling the pew, all joining intel- 
ligently and devoutly in the-worship of God? Hand in hand 
they pass up together in company to the courts of the Lord to 
bow down together before the God of their fathers. And 
where the memorials of a suffering Redeemer are spread be- 
fore his followers, not one of that number, having attained to 
years of reflection, departs from the sacred ordinance. The 
husband separates not himself from his wife — the child turns 
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not his back upon the solemn feast. AlJ sit together as in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus, whose banner over them 
is love. All cordially unite in the sealing ordinance with 
the animating, cheering hope that when their sacramental 
communion shall cease on earth, in an unbroken number they 
shall sit down together at the marriage feast of the Lamb 
with robes washed and made white in his blood. 

Such are some of the partial elements in a well regulated 
Christian family. In such a home the Saviour, were he again 
to revisit this earth, would delight to find entertainment. In 
such a home he does now dwell by his Spirit. His peace, his 
blessing will rest there as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion, even life forever- 
more. 


AFRAID TO 'DIE. 


BY MRS. E. L. CUMMINGS. 


Afraid to die! to be set free! 
The slave afraid of liberty ! 

The soldier afraid of victory ! 
Or the loyal one his King to see! 


Afraid to go with the armor on, 

When the battle is fought and the victory won ! 
Afraid to hear the words, “ well done !” 

Afraid of the crown, the palm, the throne! 


Afraid to leave a prison of clay, 

For a mansion above and the bright array 
Of saints, whose night is changed to day, 
Who went up crowned the shining way ! 


Afraid of the river with Christ at hand, 
To bear thee on to the blissful land, 
Where the sinless angels and seraph-band 


To do his bidding rejoicing stand ! 


Afraid to enter the pearly gate! 

Oh, then beware! for the way is straight, 

And the ‘“ few” that enter must knock and wait ; 
While the “ many” believe — but alas, foo late! 
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** PEACE! BE STILL!” 


BY* GENEVA. 


Oh softly! softly! Stay those angry words upon your 
tongue! You cannot tell how much harm they may do! Re- 
member, ’tis a brother, sinful and weak—prone to wander as 
youare! Yes, you are “ an erring creature, very sinful, with 
a heart deceitful above all things and desperately wicked !” 
Ah, you start! I am only quoting your own words of “ sincere 
confession,” made with such beautiful humanity in the prayer- 
meeting last night. 

And now! A brother beloved, hath sinned, hath wandered 
from the fold, and yielded to the Tempter’s snare, and you! 
You who ought to be first to reclaim him, are most earnest in 
thrusting him down !! Oh Beware! beware! cease those 
scornful words! See! How your taunts are adding fuel to the 
flame! Kindling upon the heart’s holy altar, the fierce fires of 
bitter hatred. 

A Christian! Oh no! no! Jesus wept over sin andloved the 
returning Prodigal! Like Christ! Oh win back the wanderer! 
He who only grows more determined at your bitter words, may 
melt beneath a gentle look, or yield at your tearful loving en- 
treaty! But you are blind in your anger! How you forget all 
the way the Lord God hath led you! And you wilfully urge a 
brother to destruction! What a commentary on your profes- 
sion! Ah! I’m glad you blush to read it! Others are reading 
tt too! 

Oh repent thee of thy unchristian conduct! Lay not up for 
thyself bitter condemnation when thy head presses a dying pil- 
low! Think of “Our Father’s” long suffering and tender 
mercy! of Jesus’ melting pity and wondrous love! Even near 
death ! Listen to the holy accents of His last Prayer. ‘“ Fath- 
er forgive them. They know what they do!” 

Oh while we were yet enemies Christ died for us! Then 
check the words of bitterness! Keep back those angry taunts, 
and chase away those looks of withering scorn ! 
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Oh taste and see the wondrous pleasure of bringing the wan- 
derer back to the fold ! 

Then yours shall be the great joy of the angels! Your voice 
swell the glad chorus of the heavenly Host, when one sinner 
turneth from the error of his ways ! 

Yours, yours the welcome “ well done !”’ from the lips of 
Divine Love! Then your soul shall swell with raptures as you 
count this brother a new star in the crown of your rejoicing, 
and all Heaven ring with your song of Praise — 


“Glory to God in the Highest !— 
Peace on earth good will to men.” 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


** Little by little,’ an acorn said, 
As it slowly sank in its mossy bed; 
**T am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away.’ 
Little by little each day it grew; 
Little by little it sipped the dew; 
Downward it sent a threadlike root; 
Up in the air sprung a tiny shoot. 
Day after day and year after year, 
Little by little the leaves appear; 
And the slender branches spread far and wide 
Till the mighty oak is the forest’s pride. 


Far down in the depths of the dark blue sea 
An insect train work ceaselessly; 

Grain by grain they are building well, 
Each one alone in its little cell. 

Moment by moment and day by day, 

Never stopping to rest or play, 

Rocks upon rocks they are rearing high, 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky; 
The gentle wind and the balmy air, 
Little by little bring verdure there; 

Till the summer sunbeams gaily smile, 
On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 


** Little by little,’’ said a thoughtful boy, 
** Moment by moment I’1l well employ, 
Learning a little every day, 

And not spending all my time in play. 
And still this rule in my mind shall dwell— 
* Whatever I[ do, I will do it well.’ 

Little by little, 1’l] learn to know 

The treasured wisdom of long ago; 

And one of these days perhaps we’ll see 
That the world will be the better of me.’’ 
And do you not think that this simple plan 
Made him a wise and useful man ? 
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CHILD’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE GOAT. 
BY REV. E. P. DYER. 


The goat can climb a hill, 
Or run upon a wall; 

He likes to hop and skip and jump, 
And never fears a fall. 


The he-goat has two horns, 
To hook with, when he can; 
And on his chin he wears a beard, 
Like any gentleman. 


The she-goat sometimes brown, 
And sometimes black and white, 

Gives milk enough to fill a bowl, 
At morning and at night. 


They call her young ones kids, 
Their hair is soft as silk, 
And children always like to see 


The little kids drink milk. 


I doubt not you have heard 
What Joseph’s brethren did, 
To make their aged father weep, 
They went and killed a kid. 


And in his blood they dipp’d 
Their brother Joseph’s coat, — 

As if he perished by some beast, 
Far fiercer than a goat. 


So Israel wept and mourned, 
He thought his Joseph slain ; 

But never blamed the harmless kid 
Whose blood had caused his pain. — 
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EDITOR’S CHAT WITH THE CHILDREN. 
HOW FANNIE HELPED THE HEATHEN. 


“ Mother, dear!” said Fannie Bird, “I wish I was old enough to work 
for the poor Heathen children. I should be so glad to do something for 
them.” 

Now Fannie was led to make this remark by seeing her mother sewing 
upon a garment which she brought home from the sewing circle. 

“ You can, my daughter,” replied her mother, “if you are so disposed: 
Little children can do a great deal to aid in this good work.” 

“Can?” exclaymed Fannie, with much surprise. ‘ Do tell me how. 
You don’t mean Ee I can sew for them as you do?” 

“ No; you cannot do much for them in that way, but you can in another, 
and I would tell you how if I thought you would cheerfully do it.” 

“Why, mother! don’t I say that I would like to do it?” 

“True, you say so; but sometimes you have fretted when I asked you to 
do the very thing that will help the Heathen this afternoon.” 

Fannie could not think what it could be; and she dropped her head 
thoughtfully, as, after a short pause, her mother added, 

‘Yes, Fannie, you can help the Heathen this afternoon by amusing the 
baby. See how he worries for the want of some attention.” 

It was a queer way of working for the Pagans, in little Fannie’s view, 
to take care of the baby. She smiled, looked unbelieving, and withal a 
little guilty, for she remembered that she had not always been willing to 
do this work. At last she said, turning her eyes up rather roguishly, 

“ How will it help the Heathen if I amuse the baby? I don’t see what 
good that will do.” 

“ Well, I can tell you,” replied her mother. “If you amuse Charlie, I 
shall have time to do much more work for the Benevolent Society, and be 
able to finish this garment to-day. In this way you would help the Hea- 
then just as much as you would if you could sew.” 

It was a new idea to Fannie, and her bright eyes sparkled more than ever 
with the thought that so little a girl as herself could help the Heathen. 

‘*T will do it, then,” she replied, glad enough to be able to do something 
for the good cause. So she turned away to his babyship, and such crow- 
ing, cooing, laughing, and jumping, as there was the next two hours, did 
credit to both of them. 

Now, there are many children who want to assist others only in their 


own way, and this is very often the way that is of little service. Some- 
times a little girl wants to help her mother bake or wash, when her room 
would be much better than her services. If she would take care of the 
baby, and go to the door when the bell rings, and run over to the neigh- 
bor’s of an errand, so that her mother would not be interrupted in baking 
or washing, she would help her a great deal. Remember that, girls. 
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HOW BAD MEN ARE MADE. 

“ What is that, my son, that I hear?” inquired Tommy’s father. “ Is 
it true that you torture those young birds to hear them cry, and see the 
old ones fly about in distress ? ” 

Tommy did not say a word in reply, for he knew it was all true. A 
beautiful nest of young robbins was on a cherry tree in the garden, and 
just before they were old enough to fly, he took them out, and made them 
cry, to cause their parents to come fluttering about him in great fear. 

“Come, my son,” continued Mr. James; “ let us settle this matter. It 
is a bad omen for a boy like you to delight in such cruelties. What kind 
of a man do you expect to make ? ” 

Tommy had not thought much about being a man. Perhaps he meant 
to be Tommy always. So all that he could reply to his father was, 

“T don’t know;” and he looked very much ashamed as he said it. 

“ Well, I can tell you what kind of a man you will be, unless you refrain 
from such cruel deeds. The other day I read of a boy who lived in the 
early days of our country, and he loved to torture flies, kill birds, and 
injure his playmates. He often robbed bird’s nests of their young, and 
would hold them up and squeeze them to make them cry, as you have 
done. Sometimes he would tie strings to the feet of those that could fly, 
that he might see them entangled in the trees and bushes. He would kill 
toads and frogs just for the sport of it, as he said. One time he scattered 
a parcel of broken glass in the road, where bare-footed children played, 
that their feet might be cut and bleed. Now, what kind of a man do you 

think he made ? ” 


“A bad man,” answered Tom. “ But I hope you don’t think I would do 
such things, father.” 

“Have you not been guilty of some of these wicked deeds? Ah, my 
son, I fear that you think too well of yourself. The boy of whom I speak 
did become a bad man, — the well known traitor to his country, BENEDICT 
ARNOLD. Such boys as he was, usually become bad men.” 

“I know that,” added Tommy ; “ but I don’t think I am such a boy.” 

“Neither did Benedict think he was so bad,” replied his father. “ But 
just such cruelty as you have practiced, tends to make you worse and 
worse. Boys do not become bad all at once. They are growing bad very 
slowly, when they scarcely know it. And the only way to prevent this sad 
end is to stop doing these evil things in boyhood. If boys do them now, 
they will be likely to do them when they are men. If they will not do 


them when young, we are quite sure they will not do them when they are 
old. 


‘‘ THE tear down childhood’s cheek which flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

When the next summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” — Scorr. 
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THE LAST CHRISTMAS. 


BY MRS. C. W ALLEN. 


Shall we tell our young readers the story of a sweet little friend of ours, 
whose cheerful voice was heard on Christmas morning, greeting the loved 
members of the household, with a heart as light and steps as free as the 
merriest of you all, but above whose grave the blue violets are now blos- 
soming? Dear little Lizzie! Her friends will not soon forget that last 
happy week, the Christmas week, the last she spent on earth! 

Harriet Lizzie was born in September, 1848, in a pleasant seaport town, 
Her father was a sea captain, and during the first five years of her life, he 
was away from his little daughter. He then gave up a sea-faring life and 
removed to a town in the country that he might be no longer separated 
from his family. Lizzie was their only child until she was nearly nine 
years old, when God sent her a little brother. Very happy did this event 
make her, and she had learned to love him very much. Lizzie was not 
only loved by her father and mother and grandmother, who so well knew 
her worth, but her cheerful smile and winning manners made their way to 
the hearts of all. One thing that made her so much beloved was her un- 
selfish disposition. An only child of fond and indulgent parents is in great 
danger of becoming selfish; but it was not so with Lizzie. It seemed to 
be the great object of her life to make others happy, and it was beautiful 
to see her give up her own toys and pleasures for the gratification of her 
young friends. 

As Christmas drew near, her school teacher proposed to her pupils to 
have a Christmas tree, on which they might deposit their gifts. This plan 
met with general approval, and they were all engaged in preparing for the 
festival. Lizzie was one of the most active among them, and so eager was 
she in prgparing with her own hands various presents for her school-mates, 
that her rnother laid aside her own labors to assist her. Lizzie proposed 
to her companions, that they unite in making a present to their kind teach- 
er, and her father purchased for the purpose, with their contributions, 4 
silver fruit-knife. All the donors, seventeen in number, met at Lizzie’s home 
to see the purchase. They stayed a little while with her, and after they had 
gone, she said, “ Grandmother, I have done all I could to make the girls 
happy. I have talked with them, played with them, and sung to them, and 
I think they have enjoyed themselves.” 

At last the important day came. As they were all young children, the 
judicious teacher preferred that they enjoy their festivity in the morning 
rather than evening, so the school-house was darkened that they might have 
candle light. The present for the teacher had been safely deposited on the 
ree without attracting her notice, and everything was now ready; but 
Lizzie could not enjoy it until her mother and grandmother could first see 
the beautiful tree. To gratify her they went to the school-house, and the 
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admiration they expressed fully satisfied her. The children all enjoyed the 
occasion very much, and were particularly delighted when they saw the 
teacher taken entirely by surprise, on finding the appropriate little present 
for herself. The time was spent in innocent amusements, and at the close 
all went to their homes with glad hearts. 

Towards night, Lizzie went to the shop where her father worked, as 
she was wont to do, to accompany him home. Before going home she 
would sweep out his room, that it might look nice the next day. This was 
the last work she did on earth. The excitement of the day was over, and 
she retired early to bed, somewhat weary, but expecting to be rested by 
morning. 

About four o’clock in the morning, she waked her grandmother, telling 
her “ she was sick,” at the same time saying, “I am sorry, grandmother, 
that I should have to disturb you.” She was not able to rise in the morn- 
ing, but her friends were not alarmed about her. They thought the week’s 
excitement had been too much for her. She said her throat was sore, and 
her mother playfully said, “I guess Lizzie talked too much yesterday.” 
“No, mother,” said she, “I did not talk as much as usual, because my 
tongue was sore.” When her father came home to dinner she was no bet- 
ter, but her friends were doing for her what their good judgment dictated, 
and still thought she would soon be well. He returned to his work, feeling 
sad that dis lively little girl was so unwell. About the middle of the after- 
noon, it occurred to him that it was possible she had the Canker Rash. He 
hastened home and found her much worse. Her throat had begun to swell 
and the rash to appear. He sent for a physician, and when the doctor saw 
her, he said she could live but a few hours. Had a thunder-bolt from a 
cloudless sky burst upon them, they would not have been more surprised. 
She grew rapidly worse, and was delirious during the few remaining hours 
of her life. A friend who took care of her during the night, said that she 
was unconscious of suffering, and seemed to be in a happy frame of mind 
all the time. She breathed her last at six o’clock on Sabbath morning, 
after an illness of onlv twenty-six hours, aged 9 years and 3 months. 

Very sad are her afflicted friends, but they feel that their precious lamb 
has gone to the Saviour whom she loved, and that the sweet voice that 
made glad music for them on earth, is now tuned to nobler songs of 
praise in Heaven. She loved the house of God, and it was her delight to 
attend the Sabbath school. It was her habit, early Sabbath morning, to 
waken her grandmother, saying, “I want to be up early, so as to be sure 
and be ready in season for church.” It was the Sabbath when she closed 
her eyes on earth, to open them upon an eternal Sabbath in Heaven. Very 
seldom does the death of a child so affect the whole community ; and were 
not my story already too long’I could relate numerous touching incidents that 
show her remarkable consideration for the feelings of others. Not only do 
her young companions speak of her with tearful affection, but the aged 
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never seem to tire of reverting to the respectful attention it seemed natural 
or her to pay to them. An aged member of the church, almost ninety 
years old, says he shall miss Lizzie very much, for she sat in the pew be- 
fore him at church, and always found the hymn for him. On Christmas 
day he went out to buy a new hymn book for a Christmas present for her 
in gratitude for her spontaneous politeness to a comparative stranger. He 
could not find one in town, and thought he would send for one in season 
for a New Year’s present. He “ wonders at the mysterious Providence of 
God, that he should take to himself one so young and bright and strong, 
and leave him, a weary pilgrim, in this world of sin.” But God's ways are 
not as our ways,” and “he doeth all things well.” May the young, who 
read this story, be incited by it, first to love the Saviour while they are in 
he enjoyment of health, and then, to make themselves beloved by endeav- 
oring to promote the happiness of others. 
The following lines were written by an aunt of Lizzie’s when the sad 
tidings of her death reached her in her distant home : — 
Farewell, sweet bud of promise, — Fare thee well, 
No more thy cheering accents shall we hear, 


No more with pride our loving hearts shall swell, 
At all thy winning ways to us so dear. 


Gone to the angels, in a land of light, 

How could we wish thee back to this dark sphere, 
Yet selfish sorrow triumphs in its might, 

And vain we try to check the falling tear. 


Thou wert so buoyant, joyous, young, and strong, 
How could Death touch thee with his blighting hand, 
And swiftly bear thy bark of life along, 
To his mysterious, solitary strand. 


But cease repining, let us humbly wait, 
For the inflowing of new faith and hope ; 
Our ways are crooked, God’s alone are straight 
We cannot read his plan in its broad scope. 


Then let us freely, reverently yield 
Her spirit to her God, in humble trust, 
That to her longings now will be revealed 
The happy change that follows dust to dust. 


She goes not lonely through the open grave, 
For death’s angel hovers o’er her way, 
Whose heaven-appointed mission is to wave 

Her spirit onward to the gates of day. 


KEEP your temper in disputes. The cool hammer fashions the red hot 
iron to any shape needed. 


THE ground of almost all our false reasoning is, that we seldom look 
any further than on one side of the question. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


THE VINE. 


“ T am the true vine.” John xv. 1. 

Tue Saviour calls himself a vine, and the thought is very beau- 
tiful. The figure contains several important and useful lessons, 
especially when we consider that he said to his followers, ‘‘ ye are 
the branches.’’ But we have space to develop only a single idea, 
suggested by the comparison. It is that of union among the fol- 
lowers of Christ, because they are united to him as the branches 
are to the vine. A single vine-root may send out a number of fruit- 
ful branches in different directions, and each of these may be graft- 
ed with a different variety of grapes. They may grow thrifty and 
rapid, each joined to, and dependent upon, the parent stock for sus« 
tenance and growth. The different varieties of fruit upon the dif- 


ferent branches may possess diverse flavors, while yet they abide 


in the same root. So it is with different denominations of evan- 
gelical Christians. They are branches of the true vine — Christ. 
Their growth may shoot out in different directions, but they 
proceed from the same root. They yield fruit that may differ in 
flavor, but it is all ‘‘ the fruit of the vine.’”?’ Grapes grow on each 
branch, all the difference being that one has a Baptist flavor, 
another a Congregationalist, or Presbyterian, another a Methodist, 
and still another an Episcopalian. Yet all derive their nutriment 
from one vine ; yes, and their very life. ‘‘ Asthe branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me.’’ This is true of each branch. So that, 
after all, there is not much difference between them in what belongs 
to essential vitality and growth. Itis not worth while for the 
Baptist grapes to twit the Methodist ones for being so sour, nor 
for the Congregationalist grapes to look down with pride and con- 
tempt upon the others because they are not so sweet. It is 
enough that all of them are grapes, good and ripe. So long as 
they proceed from the same stock, somewhat of the same sweet- 
ness must be found in all. In heaven it will not be known on 
which branch of the true vine the fruit grew. Angels will re. 
joice that it grew at all. Would that Evangelical Christians of 
24 
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the several denominations might lose sight of their unimportant 
differences, and contemplate the oneness of their origin and 
growth in Christ! It would exert a happy influences upon the 
cause of religion, and disarm a caviling world of some of the 
weapons which it now wields against the gospel. 


HOOPS FOR CHILDREN. 


A few days since, at the examination of a primary school, our 
attention was called to the general use of hoops among the little 
girls. It was quite amusing to witnes the sly way in which their 
childish vanity would display itself in attending to this part of 
their apparel. One little blue-eyed nymph seemed to think that 
the more hoop the more glory, and so she pushed and punched 
her skirt from time to time in order to make it stand out to the 
extent of its capacity. Others appeared to aim at a particular 
swing of the article as they walked from their seats to the floor. 
As we viewed this scene, in some respects so deeply interesting, 
we asked silently, why hoop these sprightly, lively girls, from 
three to six years of age, at all? Andthe more we have re- 
volved the question, the more we could not refrain from speaking 
upon the subject. This is one of the modern ways of cultivating 
the vanity of children. The general attention that is given to 
their dress at the present day, is suited to inflate their pride in 
some degree ; but this new way of arraying them is especially 
adapted to thisend. We have no objections to the use of hoops 
among adult ladies, and are frank to confess that those of mod- 
erate size contribute to personal grace. Their use has become 
so general, that the former dislike of many people to them has 
passed away. But it is another thing to put them upon children. 
No doubt many a little girl has been made vain and worldly for 
life by her mother’s ‘‘ how pretty that looks,”’ and ‘‘ come, Carrie 
dear, you must stand still and let mother put on your pretty 
dress, because some people are coming here.’’ But the modern 
hoop on a little girl is all the time talking to her in this foolish 
dialect. ‘‘ Come look at me,” it says, ‘‘is not this beautiful? A 
hoop on such a tiny girl as I am — how very lady-like!”’ And 
so her vanity is flattered, and acquires strength with her growing 
years. This is not mere fancy. Reason is on the side of sucha 
view. It is not surprising that the young grow up to be vain 
after all these appliances to make them so. Vanity is one of the 
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characteristics of the natural heart, so that it is more readily 
drawn out by this modern devotion to personal appearance. 


BALL CLUBS. 


Ball-playing has become an institution. It is no longer a 
healthful recreation in which persons of sedentary habits engage 
for needful relaxation and exercise ; but it is now an actual in- 
stitution. Young men associate for this object, organize them- 
selves into an association, with constitution and laws to control 
them, and then plunge into the amusement with a sort of ‘‘ Young 
America”’ fanaticism. In almost every town throughout all this 
region there is one of these regularly formed and inaugurated 
ball-clubs, the members of which meet frequently to practice the 
art, for the sake of being able to worst some neighboring club 
whom they challenge, or by whom they are challenged, to a hot 
contest. The matter has become a sort of mania, and on this ac- 
count we speak of it. In itself a game at ball is an innocent and 
excellent recreation, but when the sport is carried so far as it is 
at the present time, it becomes a public nuisance. Our reasons 
for this conclusion are the following. 

1. It has become a species of gambling. One club challenges 
another to a trial of their skill, and sometimes the victorious 
party are to be treated by the vanquished, to a dinner or sup- 
per. What would be the difference if the two parties should in- 
stitute cards and ten-pins for the ball? 

2. On these occasions a large collection of people are usually 
present. There is no objection to crowds, provided they meet 
for a worthy object. But if the object be evil, or is not an elevated 
one, the gathering usually becomes more or less censurable. Is 
it a very elevating scene to witness — the trial of skill 
at ball-playing between two parties of young men? We 
think not. Itis about the same as rope-dancing, and certain 
equestrian amusements, that some low-bred performers perpe- 
trate through the country for money. Then there is betting 
on these occasions, as there was at one of which we have had a 
description, where two thousand people were assembled. There 
is much confusion, too, even where intoxicating drinks are 
not to be had, and more when they are carried clandestinely upon 
the grounds, as they have been in certain instanves. There is 
evil in all this, without any counterbalancing good. 
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3. Much profanity appears to be incidental to this way of play- 
ing ball. One club played for some weeks so near our studio, 
that every oath came right into the window like black, smoking 
cinders from the pit. A neighboring ball-club met them on 
their grounds several times, and then the swearing was awful. 
How young men could contrive to use so dexterously the worst 
words in the English language was really surprising. They 
would not have sworn more lustily if profanity had been neces- 
sary to propel the ball. The name ofthe club was “ Base Ball 
Club.’’ We asked a young man, why they called it ‘‘ Basx’’ re- 
marking that once it was called Round Ball. Before he had time 
to reply we said, ‘‘ Is it because they have so much swearing ?”’ 
He saw that the name was rather significant, so that he had not 
much to reply. We understand that some clubs have introduced 
laws against the use of profane language, which is well, if the 
laws can be enforced. But we apprehend that they will not avail 
much, for two reasons. One is, that a large majority of the mem- 
bers are swearing young men. They are in the habit of using 
this language, and it will take more than the rule of such an as- 
sociation to break them of it. The second reason is, that, as this 
amusement is now sustained, it provokes profanity, so that mod- 
erate swearers in other places will become immoderate on these 
exciting occasions. 

4. It is a great waste of time and money. Two or three times 
a week many young men spend a part of the afternoon in this 
sport, and then occasionally a whole day in trying their skill with 
a neighboring club. Attending this there is the expense of their 
organization, the price of dinners and suppers, of horses and 
carriages to convey them to adjoining towns frequently, together 
with the loss of their time. If they were compelled to spend as 
much time and money to support preaching in the community, 
they would pronounce it an onerous tax. 

5. It is physically injurious. Playing at ballin a moderate 
way for exercise is healthful for sedentary people. But this long, 
violent and exciting way of playing wears and tears the system. 
Itis excessively wearisome and exhausting, much more so than 
tilling the farm, or making boots. 

6. It absorbs the mind to the neglect of imperative duties. We 
are confident that employers will bear witness, that those young 
men, who become most absorbed in this sport, take less interest 
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in their daily labor. This is a natural consequence. We heard 
an excellent school teacher complain this summer, that ball-play- 
ing had destroyed the interest of her male pupils in their school. 
They had caught the mania, and formed a club after the manner 
of the older persons, and all they seemed to think of was getting 
out of the school-room to enjoy the sport. 

For these reasons we class ball-clubs, as now existing, with 
circus exhibitions, military musters, pugilistic feats, cock-fighting, 
&c; all of which are nuisances in no small degree. 


WASHING DAY AGAIN. 


Our aiticle upon Monday as Washing Day, appears to have created 
some commotion in certain quarters, and we would add one or two 
items relating thereto, that have come to our notice. One good 
woman who has an excellent domestic, to whom she had yielded more 
than she would have done but for her competency, had been tried 
with her preparation on Sunday night for washing on Monday. 
When her eye fell upon said article, and she had read it through, she 
said within herself, “This is just the thing for Mary, I will go out 
and read it to her.” So out she went into the kitchen, and laid a tax 
on Mary’s ear. “Come, Mary, I want you to hear what the Editor 
of the Happy Home has to say about preparing to wash on the Sab- 
bath.” As Mary knew the Editor she had no particular objection to 
hearing the article, so down she sat to listen. When the reading 
was through, she exclaimed, “ Well, I don’t care; I don’t believe but 
his wife does so.” Nor would she give up the point until the other 


day her mistress had the opportunity to put the question to said 


wife, and received in reply the emphatic, “ No, I never did such a 
thing.” Then unbelieving Mary yielded. 

Another lady, who is a professed Christian, gives us this chapter of 
her experience. Formerly she was in the habit of drawing water 
and gathering soiled clothes together on Sunday evening, in order to 
take a good start on the next morning. One evening, as she was 
making these preparations, her brother sat looking on thoughtfully. 
After these arrangements were completed, he said, “ Sister, suppose I 
should go out into the shop (he was a boot maker) and cut out stock 
enough for me te work upon to-morrow morning, and do what else is 
preliminary to commencing making boots, so that I could get along 
faster to-morrow, should I not be as consistent as you?” It was the 
first time she had thought she was doing wrong; and after a little 
hesitation, she replied, frankly, “ Yes, you would be.” From that 
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day to this she has made no preparations for washing on the Sabbath. 
The subject is one that needs only to be considered seriously in 
order to be approved. If this kind of preparation can be sustained, 
then a great deal of Sabbath violation can also be defended. 


THE MOTHER OF THIRTEEN CHILDREN. 


WE have recently seen a mother of thirteen children, and talked 
with her face to face, and had thrilling chapters of her experience 
from her own lips, and it is truly wonderful. It is worth while to be 
the mother of thirteen children, just to see how God will direct such 
a mother’s steps in a way she knows not, and give her grace (who 
needs it if she does not?) and support amid trials that all the financial 
crises in the world cannot equal. Just think of the whooping cough 
and measles among thirteen children, and the poor, toiling mother 
without the aid of a domestic! Here is only one scene in this good 
woman’s drama of life. We say good because it takes a good woman 
to be the mother of so many children. If she were not good before» 
the trials incident to this relation are enough to make her so. And 
it is a capital place for piety to show itself when measles and whooping 
cough break out among such a troop of living responsibilities. Talk 
not of captains and generals who have met the Russians upon the 
field of battle ; they are nothing in comparison to the woman who has 
fought the measles and whooping cough a whole winter among such an 
army of children. She is no common saint who can do it without a 
murmur, feeling all the while that God has ordered her experience, 
full of trial as it is. Piety that rolls up from the heart, as water 
gushes from the spring, and says, “ Thy will be done,” in such cir- 
cumstances, is piety of no ordinary stamp. Yet this Christian mother 
had thirteen children, and was not well off in this world’s goods. “I 
was often surprised myself,” said she, “to look back and see how God 
had taken care of me.” Well she might have been surprised. “ My 
hope in Christ always kept me cheerful and gave me courage,” she 
added. What a tribute to the power of true religion! In the midst 
of all, her husband sickened, and for four years he lingered on these 
earthly shores, and then passed away. Her cup of sorrow was full 
and running over. Yet her heart was stayed on God. “Now I have 
more to do,” she thought, “I must be both father and mother to this 
brood.” And she was, though none but a saint could be. She passed 
through the whole, and more than eighty years of her life have not 
shorn her of her strength. To the house of God she repairs, and 
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loves to meet the praying circle, and is waiting for the Master’s call. 
We look upon her, so saintly in her very appearance, and say, “Thou 
mother of thirteen children!” and there we stop. She moves a perfect 
miracle of life to us among the modern mothers of three or four chil- 
dren, who pine, sicken, and die, with their burden of trials and suffer- 
ing. On the whole, however, we conclude, that, if the mother of many 
could be joyous, and peaceful in the days of her severest trial, then 
the mothers of few, in our own times, have reason to be cheerful and 


happy: 


EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


Hall’s Journal of Health, for October, contains some interesting 


and profitable thoughts upon “Sleep” and “ School Dangers,” which 
we extract :-— 


HOW MUCH TO SLEEP. 


The amount of sleep which persons require, varies with the age, 
habits, and conditions of men. 

If we will yield to Nature’s guidance, instinct will designate the 
exact quantity required for each, with promptitude and accuracy. 
All know, that a night’s full, natural sleep, gives an awakening of 
freshness and vigor, which ensures bodily enjoyment for a whole day ; 
but if sleep is broken and disturbed, it is certainly followed by lassi- 
tude of body and mind; this palpable fact demonstrates that body 
and brain, flesh and spirit, are recuperated by sleep; it then follows, 
that the more we work, the more we study, the more sleep we 
require. To ascertain how much sleep each one needs, we will give 
a rule presently ; but it is useful to know, that Nature will not take 
too much sleep, except by violent and artificial means: if forced upon 
her long, obesity, or some other form of destructive disease. is inevitable ; 
but if we attempt to rob the body of its reqnisite amount, debility of 
body, madness of mind, or premature death will always result, if this 
violence is persevered in. ‘There are persons wh-se voraciousness of 
time is such, that they consider, that the hours spent in sleep, beyond 
the briefest number, are hours lost; that if they can go to bed very 
late, and get up very early, it is so much added to life. We once 
heard a man say, that no time should be lost, that a book should be 
always at hand, so that in waiting for dinner, or a friend, we might 
read, even if it were but a line. He practiced this. His was ac- 
counted one of the greatest minds in the nation; his writings will 
live when the names of Presidents will be repeated but once in an 
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age. He lost his mind, and died in his prime! The truly wise will 
therefore yield themselves to Nature’s apportionment. It is a law of 
our being, as beneficent as it is wise, that if we are let alone, we wake 
up of ourselves, as soon as the system has taken an amount of repose 
proportioned to the exertions of the previous day, and the usual ones 
of the day following. All that remains, therefore, for us to do, is to 
aid Nature in the outset, or rather avoid acting in such a way as to 
interfere with her operations, by simply going to bed at a regular 
hour, with a mind, and body, and stomach, unoppressed with the cares 
and labors, and food of the preceding day, and to arise in the morn- 
ing as soon as we wake up of ourselves, not sleeping a moment in 
the day-time. It is scarcely possible for any one to pursue this course 
rigidly, if in moderate health, without in a week or two usually se- 
curing the following delightful results: an ability to go to sleep with- 
ina few moments of laying the head upon the pillow ; of sleeping 
soundly all night, and of waking up, refreshed, within a very few 
minutes of the same time, for weeks together, giving us perhaps an 
hour more in mid-winter, than in summer-time, because mind and 
body, and digestion are more vigorous in winter, when Nature favors 
us by giving longer nights. 


SCHOOL DANGERS. 


Many girls and boys of promise, the great hope of life to yearning 
parents, ar sacrificed, every year, to the cupidity of sordid, stupid, 
or reckless school-te achers , aided and abetted by the contemptible 
vanity of the thougbtless parents themselves. We regard public ex- 
aminations and scbool exhibitions a cheat and a sham, i in three cases 
out of four. It is done for the benefit and behoof of the teacher, and 
to the irreparable injury of the scholar; while the poor dolt of a 
parent has not sense enough to see through it. We hope never to 
see a child of ours competitor for any prize or station at school. 

Not long since, a gentleman of wealth from the East, consulted us 
in behalf of an only child, a daughter of seventeen, at school. She 
was expected to complete her studies, at an academy, in two months, 
Already slie had been preparing for an examination, for some weeks. 
The report was, that she was so much “interested” in her studies, 
that she barely allowed herself necessary sleep; that she always ate 
in haste, and went to her books immediately afier her meals. She 
had all the symptoms of a commencing decline, and was determined 
to “keep up ” until the close of the session. Those two months seem- 
ed to us an interminable age ahead. We felt as if she ought to have 
been hurried out of the school- -room, without an hour’s ‘del ay, and 
driven out among the beautiful hills of her own New-England, and 
scarcely allowed time out of the saddle to take her meals ; we felt as 
if she ought to have been compelled to eat most of her meals on 
horseback, But the gratification which was to result to her from a 
successful examination, outweighed all considerations of the happi- 
ness of healthful youth. We declined giving special advice while she 
was at school. We have no doubt that the reaction which will take 
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place after the examination will, with her previous condition, send her 
to an early grave—as it has done in multitudes of similar cases be- 
fore. Parents ought to remember, that reviewing studies for an ex- 
amination is for the glorification of the teacher, without any commen- 
surate advantage to the scholar. 

A young lady, the hope of a widowed mother, and both poor, wrote 
only in June last, that she was at school, preparing herself as a teach- 
er, with a view to support herself and mother, by obtaining a position 
in the school of which she was then only a scholar; but, in order to 
do that, it was necessary that her examination should entitle her to 
adiploma. How long and how hard she had been striving, we do 
not know; but the struggle had been so severe, the tension su great 
and continued, that she writes: * A weakness and drowsiness has 
come over me, from which I cannot arouse myself, and causes me 
almost to despair of recovery. Mere talking is a weariness. It seems 
as if I shall never feel wide awake again. I feel as if I could sleep 
forever. This sleepiness is experienced, not only at noon and at night, 
but alsoin the early morning. Having always ranked first in my 
classes at school, I have endeavored, the present year, to maintain my 
position ; but I feel that my health is not equal to the task. It seems 
that the faculties of my mind are not what they once were, especially 
my memory. The time is drawing near, when the diplomas will be 
awarded to our class. The apprehension of a faijure, on my part, 
weighs heavily on my mind; aid fail I must, unless I can be aroused 
from my stupid state. The very efforts Imake to keep myself awake 
in the day-time, often make m» sick at heart.” 

Here is the case of a young brain stimulated to sheer exhaustion, 
while all the powers of life were failing with it. Out upon it, we say. 
Let the barbarous customs of the school-room be abolished; and let 
parents and teachers understand, that education can be so conducted 
as to make it a self-buoyant process, from the commencement of the 
alphabet to its successful close. Really competent teachers can 
make it a delight, instead of a burden and bore—can make it the 
meat and drink of those who learn. These are practical teachers, 
and deserve treble salaries, with the respect and thanks of all the 
humane. 


FAMILY RECEIPTS. 


Inp1AN Pupprne. — One pint molasses, six eggs, one quart of 
milk, half a pound of suet, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and six cup- 
fuls of Indian meal. Warm the milk and molasses together; beat 
up, and add in the eggs; mix the suet with the meal, and pour in the 
milk. Slice in a few apples. Bake in a pan. 

Sweet Potato Pupprne. — (A sufficient quantity for four pud- 
dings.) Take three good sized potatoes, one quarter of a pound of 
butter, one pint of milk, three eggs, cne lemon, and sugar to your 
taste. Bake in a gocd crust. 
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Lemon Puppine. — One pound of butter and one pound of sugar 
—beat toacream; ten eggs—beat very light: the rind of one 
lemon thoroughly grated; the juice of one lemon; one wine-glass of 
rose-water. Put the ingredients together, and bake the puddings 
in puff paste, in a quick oven for half an hour. This quantity of 
materials is sufficient for four puddings. 


To Destroy Fries. —To one pint of milk add a quarter of a 
pound of raw sugar, and two ounces of ground pepper; simmer them 
together eight or ten minutes, and place it about in shallow dishes, 
The flies attack it greedily, and are soon suffocated. By this method 
kitchens, &c., may be kept clear of flies all summer, without the dan- 
ger attending poison. 


To Take Grease OuT OF CLotH.— Make a mixture composed 
of an ounce of liquid ammonia, and four ounces of alcohol, to which 
must be added an equal quantity of water. There is no better prep- 
aration than this. 


To Crean Brack Sitx Groves, &c.— Black silk gloves, kid 
boots and shoes may be cleaned by adding to three parts of whites of 
eggs one part of ink. Mix well together, then damp a sponge with 
it, and rub it over the articles to be cleaned. 


FLoatinG Istanp.— Beat the whites of two eggs so light that a 
spoon will stand in it, and by degrees beat in two tablespoontuls of 
currant jelly, and five tablespoonfuls of loaf sugar. Drop the float 
upon the surface of a quart of milk poured into a deep glass or china 
dish. The milk must be sweetened and flavored to suit the taste. 


JELLY Custarp. — To acupful of the jelly, add one egg well 
beaten and three teaspoonfuls of cream. After mixing the ingredi- 
ents thoroughly together, bake in a fine puff crust. 


Bottep Pupp1ine. — Souk some stale bread in a quart of good 
milk, add six eggs well beaten, a little salt, and as much flour as you 
think will make it thick enough. Put it into a bag and boil it an 
hour. Raisins may be added if you like them. Serve it with what- 
ever sauce you prefer. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A Menorre or THe Lire anp Times or THE Rev. Isaac Bacnus, A. M. By 
Alvah Hovey. D. D., Professor of Christian Theology, in Newton Theological 
Institute. Boston. Gould & Lincoln: 12 mo. 369 pp. 


We understand that this well executed volume is a sort of John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of a new and improved edition of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of New England, by the subject of this memoir. Mr. Bachus, 
was a man of mark, and left many fruits of a useful and eventful life be- 
hind him. He commenced preaching as a Congregationalist in respect to 
views of baptism, but changed his views upon the subject after he had 
preached some time. The volume containsa fund of valuable information 
relating to the history of Christ’s cause in New England, independent of 
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the life of Bachus. Ministers will find it a valuable work, and all others 

interested in Biography and Ecclesiastical History. 

Tue Harvest AND THE Reapers: Home-Work for all, and howto do it. By 
Rev. Harvey Newcomb. Author of ‘* Cyclopedia of Missions,’’ ‘‘How to 
be a Man,’’ etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln ; 270 pp. 

There could not be a more timely book than this, as the titles of the 
chapters will show. 1. Spiritual condition of nominally Christian lands. 
2. Duties of Christians to their unconverted neighbors and friends. 
3. Feelings of Christians in view of the unconverted. 4. A Plan for carry- 
ing the Gospel to every creature in the land. 5. Hints to Christians on 
personal efforts for the conversion of souls. 6. Reflex influence on per- 
sonal effort for the salvation of souls. 7. Connection of prayer with the 
dispensation of mercy. 8. Prayer meetings. 9. Revivals. 10. Conclud- 
ing address. ‘The filling up of these chapters is practical and excellent. 
The book is written in Mr. Newcomb’s happiest style, and we heartily com- 
mend it to every Christian in the land. 

Tue Ace or Cutvatry. Part 1. King Arthur and his Knights. Part 2. The 
Mabinogeon, or Welsh Popular Tales. By Thomas Bulfinch ; Author of ‘‘ The 
Age of Fable.’? Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 12 mo. pp. 416. 

The design of this work is to furnish entertainment and information 
concerning a period of the world’s history that has occupied a place more 
or less conspicuous in the works of classical writers. The title sufficiently 
indicates the scope of this volume. ‘The author appears to have done his 
work thoroughly, and to have produced a book that will fill an important 
place in libraries. 


A Wirt anv A Way. Tales translated from the German of T. Michel and 
Augi Moritz: By Cronermental. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 16 mo. 
pp. 213. 
We have not read all! these tales, but what we have read are illustrative of 
moral maxims and truths important for the young. The bookcontains lessons 


that will aid them in developing character. The young will be pleased 
with this book. 


Tut New Testament. Translated from the Original Greek, with Chronological 
arrangement ofthe Sacred Books, and improved editions of chapters and 
verses. By Liester Ambrose Sawyer ; Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


This is a very important work and we shall defer its notice until we 
have had a more thorough examination of it. 


THE BrpLicAL REPOSITORY AND PriINcETON ReEvIEw, for October* 
An excellent number, containing six articles, of which two are particularly 
timely, viz. “ Adoption of the Confession of Faith,” and “ The Revise 
Book of Discipline.” 

In the last numoper ot our Magazine we called attention to three volumes 
recently issued by E. O. Lispey & Co., of this city, being the first three 
of a Biographical series by GrorGE Canninc Hitt. A few words 
more upon these volumes separately. 


THe Lire or CapTaIn Jonn SmirH. He was born in England, in 
1579, became a runaway in his youth, engaged in the battle with the Turks, 
was taken prisoner and sold into slavery ; finally joined an expedition and 
sailed for this country, where he acted a conspicuous part in the settlement 


of Jamestown. His life abounds in romantic adventure, and remarkable 
achievements. 


_Tae Lire or Gen. IskaEL Putnam. He was one of the famed pat- 
riots of the Revolution, born in Salem, Mass, on the 7th day of January, 


1718. He emigrated to Pomfret, Ct. in 1739, where he performed the 
courageous feat of entering the den of a wolf. He was engaged in the 
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French war, that commenced in 1755, and belonged to the regiment that 
marched against Crown Point. He was engaged in the Ba‘tle of Bunker 
Hill, and the Siege of Boston, and, in short, nobly fought through the early 
truggles of our country for independence. His life is full of interest. 


Tue Lire oF BENEDICT ARNOLD, THE TRAITOR. The name of this 
rascal is familiar to every school-boy. The volume shows that he wasa 
bad boy, and made a bad man, as this class of lads usually do. He figur- 
ed in several battles of the Revolution, and finally plotted treason, and 
became infamous. Every youth should read the life of this villain, in 
order to see how much our fathers had to contend with in gaining their inde- 
pendence, as well as to see the end of boyish recklessness. 

These volumes are written in a pleasant, easy, and lucid style for the 
young, and cannot fail to interest and profit them. The series will make 
an important addition of useful information for the family library. No li- 
brary is complete without them. The mechanical execution of the books 
does credit to the enterprising publishers. 


NEW MUSIC. 


From O, Ditson & Co. 177 Washington street. 


1. Sweet Flowers Awake; By H. W. Walsh. 

2. Ocean Cable March; By Handel Pond, 

3. Husking of the Corn; By H. H. Hawley. 

4. The Angels Told me So; words by Rev. Sidney Dyer, music by H. 
A. Pond. 

5. Atlantic Telegraph Grand March; By Geo. Hewes. 

6. Annie Lisle; By N. S. Thompson. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ARTICLES AccerTED. “Children under the Wood.” ‘The Duty of 
Daughters.” “‘ Letters from an Elder Sister, No. 1.” “ Blanche.” “ Ram- 
bles in Judea,” and “ Walks about Zion.” 


—e oe 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We call the attention of our patrons to the Prospectus for 1859, upon 
the fourth page of the cover. It will be seen that we propose to enlarge 
the Happy Home by the addition of eight pages, commencing with the 
next January number, and pledge a further enlargement as soon as our 
subscription list increases so as to justify the expense. If our friends 
exert themselves to increase the number of subscribers sufficiently at the 
beginning of the year, we shall be glad to add sixteen instead of eight 
pages, within three months. We shall endeavor to make it emphatically a 
family magazine, furnishing appropriate reading upon the relations of 
FATHERS AND MOTHERS, HUSBANDS AND Wives, ParRENTS AND CHIL- 
DREN, BROTHERS AND SISTERS, YOUNG MEN AND YouNnG LapIEs, to- 
gether with a variety of miscellaneous matter of an entertaining and 
useful character. 








